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REPORT 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  0.,  February  9, 1895. 

SIR  :  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
May  17,  1882,  respectfully  submit  their  twenty-sixth  annual  report. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of 
our  highly  esteeraed  colleague,  Hon.  Elbert  B.  Monroe,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  May  31  the  following  minute 
was  offered  by  President  Gates,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Mr.  Elbert  B.  Monroe  has  served  on  this  board  since  December  17,  1891.  He  has 
shown  himself  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  education,  the  civilization, 
the  Christiauization  of  the  Indians.  His  experience  in  business  life  in  New  York, 
his  sound  judgment,  his  gracious  and  attractive  personality,  and  his  invariable  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  advocacy  of  the  highest  standards,  and  the  most  unselfish 
spirit  in  all  dealings  with  the  Indians  have  made  him  a  valuable  member  of  the 
board  and  have  endeared  him  to  us  all.  We  wish  to  express  to  the  members  of  his 
family  circle  our  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and  our  sense  of  personal  loss 
in  his  death. 

We  regret  to  report,  also,  the  death  during  the  last  year  of  two  former 
members  of  the  board,  Gen.  George  Stoneman,  of  California,  and  Hon. 
A.  C.  Barstow,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  latter  having  served  faithfully  and 
efficiently  several  years  as  our  chairman. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Col.  William  McMichael,  in  1893, 
was  filled,  by  the  appointment  January  29,  1894,  of  Hon.  Charles  C. 
Painter,  whose  long  experience  and  service  as  agent  of  the  Indian 
Eights  Association  rendered  him  a  valuable  accession  to  our  board. 
But  after  serving  a  little  less  than  one  year  he  was  suddenly  removed 
by  death.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  January  15,  1895,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  offered  by  Commissioner  Garrett,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

We  were  anticipating  a  career  of  great  usefulness  from  Mr.  Painter  as  a  member 
of  this  board,  when  he  was  suddenly  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  on  the  13th 
of  January. 

He  was  in  many  respects  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  position,  having  great  vigor  and 
energy  in  discovering  and  exposing  abuses  in  the  Indian  service,  zeal  in  the  defense 
of  the  Indians'  just  rights,  and  perseverance  in  urging  upon  the  Government  and 
Congress  important  measures  in  their  interest .  His  recent  visit  to  the  Pottawatomies, 
of  Oklahoma,  was  the  last  undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  board. 

His  long  experience  in  the  cause  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
made  him  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  this  country  on  the  Indian  question,  and 
he  was  not  infrequently  consulted  by  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress  on 
important  subjects  upon  which  they  desired  information  in  this  connection. 

His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the  board,  and  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  his 
family  in  their  sudden  bereavement. 
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PURCHASE  OF   SUPPLIES. 

As  required  by  law,  we  have  been  present  at  the  opening  of  bids 
and  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  Indian  supplies,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  we  can  testify  that  fairness 
and  strict  impartiality  have  been  the  rule  in  this  important  business. 
The  number  of  proposals  received  and  publicly  read  was  much  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  600,  and  the  prices  ruled  sur- 
prisingly low.  The  vast  amount  of  samples  filling  the  warehouses 
seemed  at  first  sight  appalling,  but  with  the  help  of  competent  experts 
all  were  carefully  examined,  and  such  selections  were  made  as  seemed 
best  for  the  service.  From  the  inspection  which  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  we  believe  that  the  goods  delivered  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
sample,  and  we  hear  very  few  complaints  from  the  agencies  and  schools 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  supplies  received.  The  sweeping  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  Indian  service  which  are  sometimes  published  are  founded 
upon  traditions  that  have  come  down  from  former  times. 

Last  spring  the  contract  business  was  divided  between  Chicago  and 
New  York.  We  can  not  see  that  anything  was  gained  by  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  true  that  some  large  classes  of  supplies  are  purchased  at 
the  West,  such  as  bacon,  beef,  flour,  corn,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  theory  is  that  Chicago  is  nearer  the  source  of  supply.  But 
many  contractors  and  their  agents  assured  us  that  it  was  quite  as  con- 
venient to  send  their  bids  to  New  York,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
division  of  the  work  involves  a  considerable  in  crease  of  expense.  But 
after  the  experiment  of  the  last  year  the  Secretary  and  the  Conimis- 
siorier  will  be  able  to  judge  wisely  as  to  the  future. 

FIELDWORK. 

During  the  year  we  have  visited  and  inspected  Indian  agencies  and 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
California,  and  the  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  Reports  of  these 
tours  of  inspection  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  We  invite  spec- 
ial attention  to  the  report  of  Commissioner  James  in  respect  to  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Navajo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  that 
of  Commissioner  Painter  relating  to  the  sale  and  lease  of  lauds  by 
the  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Oklahoma  and  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Kickapoos. 

CONFERENCES. 

As  iii  former  years,  we  have  held  public  conferences  with  the  secre 
taries  of  religious  societies  conducting  Indian  missions  and  schools,  and 
other  friends  of  Indians,  at  Mohonk  Lake  and  in  this  city.  The  large 
attendance  at  those  meetings  and  the  earnest  discussion  of  all  phases 
of  the  Indian  problem  evince  an  unabated  interest  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating and  civilizing  the  Indians.  Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  conferences  are  forwarded  herewith,  and  we  need  only  to  invite 
attention  to  some  salient  points— the  condition  of  the  Indian  Territory; 
the  working  of  the  severally  law;  the  leasing  and  selling  of  allotted 
lands,  and  the  school  question. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Senator  Dawes  of  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  in  this  Territory,  occupied  and  owned  by  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  was  to  many  a  new  revelation.  Those  Indians  have  so  often 
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been  held  up  as  models  of  civilization,  conducting  a  wise  self-govern- 
ment, supporting  their  own  schools  and  courts  of  justice,  and  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  home  life,  that  it  was  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
courts  and  legislative  bodies  are  utterly  corrupt;  that  the  public  school 
system  is  primitive  and  inefficient;  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
whole  people  by  treaty  rights  are,  to  a  large  extent,  absorbed  by  a  few 
enterprising  half-breeds,  who  have  gained  complete  control,  and  pay  no 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people;  that  crime 
goes  unpunished,  and  that  the  white  people  who  have  settled  in  the  Ter- 
ritory have  110  protection.  But  all  this  has  long  been  a  familiar  story 
to  us.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  facts. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  our  report  for  1874,  we  said: 

The  experiment  of  independent  local  governments  on  the  part  of  those  Indians  has 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  test  its  practicability,  and  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  in  its  results. 

A  delegation  of  this  board  visited  the  Territory  in  December,  1874, 
and  consulted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  several  tribes,  but  after  a 
full  and  friendly  discussion  the  Indians  declined  to  take  the  initiative 
or  participate  in  any  movement  leading  to  a  change  in  their  national 
condition  or  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  commissioners, 
however,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  recommended  that  a 
Territorial  government  be  established  by  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  legislative  body  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  our  secretary  visited  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  "the  conclusions  reached  by  him  after  several  weeks  of 
observation  and  extensive  traveling  in  that  country  confirm  the  views 
presented  in  our  report  for  1874.  The  reasons  which  then  existed  for 
legislation  by  Congress  for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property  within  the  Territory  still  exist,  and  time  has  added  to 
their  force."  In  subsequent  reports  for  1884,  1886,  and  1889,  we 
repeated  our  earnest  conviction  that  a  better  government  than  now 
exists  is  needed — a  government  including  the  whole  Territory,  and 
preparatory  to  its  organization  as  a  State  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  From  time  to  time  relief  measures  have  been  proposed  and 
considered  in  Congress,  but  no  legislation  resulted.  Now,  however,  an 
earnest  effort  has  been  begun  to  settle  the  important  and  vexing 
problem. 

A  commission,  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  has  been  some  months  in  the  field 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  people  themselves  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  consent  to  an  equal  allotment  of  their  lands,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Territorial  government  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  creation 
of  a  State  of  the  Union.  This  commission  has  failed,  as  their  published 
report  shows,  on  account  of  the  selfish  interests  of  a  few  leading  men. 
It  may,  therefore,  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  sover- 
eign power,  abrogate  existing  treaties,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
equity  and  justice  may  require  to  secure  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
all  the  people  residing  in  the  Territory,  rigidly  guarding  all  vested 
rights  of  property.  That  large  tract  of  valuable  land  can  not  always 
remain  in  seclusion,  and  present  conditions  can  not  much  longer  be 
endured.  The  number  of  United  States  citizens  residing,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  in  the  Territory,  is  very  large — some  say  3oO,000 — and  is 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  vast  amount  of  property  has  accumulated 
in  their  hands.  Many  are  employed  upon  the  railroads  and  in  mining; 
others  are  trading  or  raising  stock,  or  cultivating  farms.  There  are 
also  teachers,  ministers,  and  physicians,  with  their  families. 
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For  all  these  there  is  no  adequate  protection  of  property  or  life,  and 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Nor  are  the  Indian 
citizens  in  much  better  plight.  With  several  distinct  local  govern- 
ments, each  claiming  national  prerogatives,  it  is  easy  for  criminals  to 
escape  from  one  "nation"  to  another,  and  so  avoid  punishment.  No 
one  of  these  sovereignties  claiming  independence  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  itself.  When  unlawful  intruders  encroach  upon  its  borders,  or 
intestine  disturbances  arise,  as  a  few  years  ago  among  the  Creeks,  and 
of  late  among  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  an  appeal  is  at  once  made 
for  United  States  troops  to  keep  the  peace  and  give  protection.  An 
end  must  be  put  to  such  an  anomaly.  A  government  should  be  devised 
which  will  give  to  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of  race,  the  equal 
protection  of  law,  and  make  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under 
wise  legislation  the  Indian  Territory  may  soon  become  prosperous,  and 
be  admitted,  a  strong  and  wealthy  State,  into  the  American  Union. 

LANDS  IN   SEVER  ALT  Y. 

The  work  of  allotting  and  patenting  lands  to  individual  Indians 
under  the  act  of  1887  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and  is  pro- 
gressing as  fast  as  means  and  wise  prudence  will  permit.  Four  thou- 
sand and  forty-two  patents  have  been  delivered.  2,001  allotments  have 
been  approved  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  3,792  allotments  have 
been  completed  and  await  final  action.  The  work  is  going  on  upon 
twelve  reservations,  as  well  as  among  noureservation  Indians  scattered 
about  in  several  Northwestern  States.  These  last  have  come  to  see 
that  public  lands  are  being  taken  up  rapidly  by  whites,  and  that  they 
must  soon  secure  homes  and  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization .  Eight 
hundred  and  four  patents  have  been  issued  to  such  nonreservation 
Indians. 

We  see  no  reason  for  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  allotment 
policy.  It  may  have  been  pushed  too  rapidly.  We  think  it  has  been 
in  some  instances,  for  example,  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
of  Oklahoma.  But  this  hurried  action  was  required  by  the  terms  of 
special  agreements  which  gave  insufficient  time  for  wise  precautions. 
On  the  whole,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the  policy  is  working 
well.  Under  it  individual  Indians  are  slowly  learning  lessons  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance.  Many  are  acquiring  habits  of  industry, 
and  are  advancing  each  year  toward  civilization  and  entire  self-sup- 
port. The  picture,  however,  is  not  all  bright.  There  are  evils  incident 
to  the  allotment  policy  to  correct  which  further  legislation  will  be 
necessary.  One  evil,  and  we  earnestly  called  attention  to  it  imme- 
diately after  the  enactment  of  the  general  allotment  law  in  1887,  is 
that  allotted  lands  being  exempt  from  taxation  an  unjust  burden  is 
thrown  upon  white  residents  in  the  near  vicinity  of  such  lands. 

The  Indian  enjoys  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  but  is  exempt  from 
its  duties.  The  country  where  he  lives  is  organized  into  counties  and 
towns.  Courts,  public  buildings,  schools,  roads,  and  bridges  must  be 
maintained.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  white  citizens  will  pay 
willingly  all  those  expenses,  nor  is  it  just  to  require  it.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  reimbursing  to  the  States  the  amount  which  they 
lose  by  the  exemption  of  Indian  lands  from  taxation.  To  secure  this 
result  an  act  passed  the  Senate  February  6,  1893,  but  it  failed  to  pass 
the  House.  A  similar  act  was  introduced  at  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  but  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  We  hope  the  subject 
may  receive  early  attention.  Another  embarrassing  evil  incident  to 
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the  allotment  policy  is  the  unrestrained  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
Indians  who  have  received  allotments.  It  is  claimed,  and  in  some 
cases  the  courts  have  decided,  that  such  Indians  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they 
reside,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  sa.le  of 
liquor  to  Indians  do  not  apply  to  them. 

The  soundness  of  these  decisions  is  questioned  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  it  was  by  his  predecessor,  but  how  to  deal  with 
the  matter  and  protect  the  Indians  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  is  a  difficult  problem.  That  the  danger  is  real  and  serious  is 
proved  by  reports  from  the  Omaha,  Shoshone,  Grande  Kondeyand  other 
agencies  where  Indians  are  making  disastrous  use  of  their  liberty,  and 
are  going  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  sad  facts  furnish  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
missionaries  and  teachers,  agents  and  inspectors,  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  restrain  the  Indians  from  evil  habits  and  to  train  them  to 
a  life  of  sobriety.  The  chief  hope  lies  in  the  schools,  where  the  char- 
acter of  the  next  generation  will  soon  be  determined. 

LEASE  AND  SALE  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

In  the  Indiaii  appropriation  act  approved  August  15,  1894,  it  is— 

Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under  this 
or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally  and  with  benefit  to  himself  occupy 
or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such 
terms,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or 
business  purposes:  Provided  further,  That  the  surplus  lands  of  any  tribe  maybe 
leased  for  farming  purposes  by  the  council  of  such  tribe  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  the  same  term  of  years  as  is  now  allowed  in  the  case  of  leases  for 
grazing  purposes. 

With  reference  to  this  provision,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the  late  report 
of  Commissioner-Browning  the  following: 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  nor  the  policy 
of  the  office  to  allow  indiscriminate  leasing  of  allotted  lands,  which  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  allotments,  but  to  permit  such  leasing  only  when  the  allottee 
"by  reason  of  age  or  other  disability'7  is  unable  to  occupy  his  land.  If  an  allottee 
has  physical  or  mental  ability  to  cultivate  an  allotment  by  personal  labor  or  by 
hired  help,  the  leasing  of  such  allotment  should  not  be  permitted. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  precautions  of  the 
Department  many  leases  have  been  executed.  We  find  reported  223 
farming  and  grazing  leases  of  allotted  lands  on  the  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago  reservations  approved  during  the  last  year,  and  72  on  other  res- 
ervations. It  is  easy  for  an  interested  person,  who  covets  the  use  of 
an  Indian's  farm,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  allottee  can  not  profitably 
occupy  and  improve  his  allotment,  and  under  the  plea  of  disability  or 
inability  almost  any  Indian  may  ask  the  privilege  of  leasing,  for  the 
word  inability  may  be  made  to  cWer  anything  down  to  simple  laziness. 
The  sad  effects  of  the  law  are  already  apparent  among  the  Omahas, 
many  of  whom,  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  leases,  have  fallen  into 
habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance.  We  think  that  more  rigid  restric- 
tions should  be  adopted,  and  that  leases  should  be  approved  only  in 
rarely  exceptional  cases.  We  are  inclined  to  favor  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  at  the  Mohonk  conference,  to  relegate  the  busi- 
ness to  the  courts,  whose  decisions  shall  determine  what  leases  are 
necessary  and  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  proceeds  for  the 
benefit  of  allottees. 

Another  danger  threatens  the  allotment  policy — that  the  provision 
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making  allotted  lands  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  and 
longer,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  may  be  annulled  by  special 
legislation.  We  find  a  beginning  of  such  legislation  in  the  act  approved 
August  15,  1894,  which  provides — 

That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  band  of  the  Pottawatoniie  Indians,  and  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  8,  1887,  and  being  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  may  sell  and  convey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such 
patent  in  excess  of  eighty  acres,  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, and  that  any  Citizen  Pottawatomie  not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but 
being  a  legal  resident  of  another  State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and 
convey  all  the  land  covered  by  such  patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such 
deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shall 
vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named. 

We  fear  that  this  measure  may  foreshadow  great  peril  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the  general  allotment  bill. 
The  temptation  to  gain  ready  money  by  the  sale  of  their  lands  will  be 
very  great  to  the  shiftless  and  idle,  and  the  result  will  be  a  large  class  of 
Indians  without  homes  and  means  of  support.  We  are  getting  pos- 
session of  Indian  lauds  quite  fast  enough  by  the  purchase  of  large 
unallotted  tracts,  and  we  can  surely  leave  the  allotted  lands  to  their 
owners  until  a  generation  shall  be  educated  to  appreciate  their  value, 
and  use  them  for  their  own  and  their  children's  benefit. 

EDUCATION. 

We  were  apprehensive  that  the  reduction  of  appropriations  for 
Indian  schools  would  compel  some  curtailment  of  the  work,  but  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  such  has  not  been  the  result.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  some  advance  both  in  enrollment  and  in  average  attendance, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  Indian  schools,  18&3  and  1894. 


Kind  of  school. 

Enrollment. 

Average  attend- 
ance. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

Government  schools  : 
Nonreservation  training  , 

4,346 
6,780 
3,589 

4,350 
7,631 
3,249 

3,621 
5,447 
2,165 

3,609 
6,140 

2,079 

Reservation  boarding                                . 

Day  

Total  

14,  715 

15,  230 

11,  233 

11,  828 

Contract  schools  : 
Boarding  

4,182 
61Q. 
1,327 

6,125 

4,048 
598 
1,281 

3,449 
342 
1,113 

3,507 
428 
1,152 

Day  

Boarding,  specially  appropriated  for  

Total  

5,927 

4,904 

5,087 

Public  day  schools  

202 
75 

226 

68 

123 
43 

132 
49 

Mission  schools,  not  assisted  by  Government;  boarding  and 
day  pupils  

Aggregate  

21,117 

21,  451 
334 

16,  303 

17,  036 
793 

Increase  

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  schools  there  has  been  a  gain  of  334  in 
enrollment,  and  of  793  in  the  average  attendance.  The  largest  gain  is 
found  in  the  Government  boarding  schools,  while  in  contract  schools 
there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  enrollment  though  a  gain  in  aver- 
age attendance.  The  drift  of  public  sentiment  seems  to  tend  toward  a 
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withdrawal  of  Government  aid  from  the  last  named  schools,  which  are 
under  private  control.  The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  our 
conferences,  in  the  public  press,  and  in  Congress.  In  the  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  year  it  is  provided  that — 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the 
propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  same 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  children;  and  that  he 
submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  Government  schools  for  con- 
tract schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

What  recommendation*  will  be  made  we  do  not  know,  but  we  trust 
that  nothing  will  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  education  of  the 
Indian  children.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  aid  might  compel  the 
closing  of  many  contract  schools,  depriving  their  pupils  of  facilities 
for  education,  while,  if  time  is  given  to  the  mission  boards  and 
other  organizations  that  conduct  such  schools  to  prepare  for  the  change, 
and  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  means,  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue many,  if  not  all  their  schools.  We  should  regret  to  see  them 
closed.  We  can  not  forget  the  great  good  they  have  done.  They  grew 
out  of  mission  schools,  and  mission  schools  were  first  in  the  field  doing 
earnest  and  useful  work  long  before  the  Government  began  to  educate 
Indian  children.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  these  societies  have  expended, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools  and  mis- 
sions, more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  they  have  rendered 
to  the  Government  more  than  full  recompense  for  the  aid  they  have 
received.  Nor  again  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  contract  schools 
are  distinctively  Christian  schools,  and  for  that  reason  we  hope  they 
will  be  continued,  though  Government  aid  be  withheld,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Indians  now  is  instruction,  line 
upon  line,  in  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morals.  Law  alone  will  not 
change  his  character  and  save  him.  Liberty  will  not  save  him,  unless 
he  learns  to  use  liberty  without  abusing  it.  And  if  by  larger  appro- 
priations the  Government  shall  afford  facilities  for  secular  education 
to  all  Indian  children,  the  religious  bodies  will  find  use  for  all  their 
resources  in  direct  missionary  work.  But  there  are  yet  large  needs  in 
the  education  system,  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  immediately 
supplied.  In  some  tribes  there  are  no  schools.  In  others,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  children  have  school  privileges.  Nearly  4,000  are 
unprovided  for  on  the  Navajo  Eeservation.  So  that  for  some  years  to 
come  there  will  be  room  for  all  the  work  that  mission  schools  can  do. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

We  hope  for  some  relief  and  good  results  from  the  plan  now  success- 
fully inaugurated,  of  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  States  and  districts  where  they  reside.  During  the  last  year  259 
pupils  have  been  provided  for  in  this  manner.  The  fee  of  $10  per  quarter 
is  a  material  help  in  the  support  of  district  schools,  and  the  attendance 
of  Indian  children  will  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  races. 
And  for  many  Indians,  scattered  over  the  country  like  the  Hualapais 
in  California,  separate  schools  can  not  be  provided  without  too  large  an 
outlay.  The  public  schools  afford  the  only  opportunity  for  their  educa- 
tion. We  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  second  by  whatever  in-flueuce  we 
can  exert,  the  purpose  of  the  Commissioner  and  superintendent  to  "  make 
every  effort  by  pressure  and  persuasion  to  increase  attendance  of  Indian 

*  The  recommendation  is  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  per  annum. 
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pupils  at  public  schools."  It  is  a  step  toward  the  transference  of  the 
whole  work  of  Indian  education  to  the  States,  and  making  unnecessary 
specific  Indian  schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  wisest  theories  of  education,  the  most  elaborate  organization, 
and  the  most  liberal  expenditure  of  means  will  all  fail  of  good  results 
without  competent  executive  agents.  In  the  Indian  school  work  the 
teachers  are  the  executive  agents.  Their  teaching  and  character  will 
mold  the  minds  and  character  of  their  pupils,  with  whom  they  are  in 
constant  contact.  Their  unconscious  influence  will  often  be  greater 
than  their  direct  instructions.  Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  observe  the 
earnest  care  now  exercised  by  Superintendent  Hailman  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  positions  in 
this  service.  And  we  were  gratified  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent respecting  the  operations  of  the  civil-service  law  that  "  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  it  imposes  upon  the  appointing  officers,  it 
exerts  on  the  whole  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
service."  We  heartily  agree  with  him  in  the  "hope  that  in  due  course 
of  time  every  position  in  the  Indian  school  service  will  come  within  the 
provisions,  or,  at  least,  under  the  spirit  of  this  law." 

The  teachers'  institutes,  or  summer  schools,  can  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
whole  school  work.  The  meeting  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  from 
distant  and  isolated  stations,  the  friendly  consultations,  the  compari- 
son of  experiences,  the  discussion  of  methods  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  manual  training,  addresses  and  papers,  and  practical  lessons 
by  trained  educators,  must  be  productive  of  good  results.  And  after 
spending  a  week  or  ten  days  together  the  teachers  will  go  back  to 
their  fields  inspired  with  new  courage  and  hope. 

AGENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

As  the  educational  work  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  teachers,  so  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  Indi- 
ans depend  largely  upon  the  faithfulness  and  capacity  of  the  agents 
and  employees.  We  have  often  urged  that  appointments  to  these  posi- 
tions be  made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  and  that  removals  be  made 
only  for  good  cause  after  a  fair  hearing.  We  therefore  read  with  great 
satisfaction  and  gratitude  in  the  late  report  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  following  earnest  words: 

If  any  army  officer  tills  the  place,  lie  must  do  so  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier 
in  line  of  battle  If  a  civilian  fills  the  place,  he  is  unfit  for  the  task  unless  moved 
by  an  earnest,  zealous,  inspired  purpose  to  accomplish  the  noble  work  of  helping  to 
elevate  a  weaker  race.  Something  of  the  missionary  spirit  should  be  in  the  heart 
of  every  employee  at  an  Indian  agency  or  Indian  school.  I  can  not  claim  that  the 
present  administration  has  uniformly  succeeded  in  selecting  people  of  the  character 
described,  but  it  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Department 
to  study  the  employees  throughout  the  entire  service,  to  make  proficiency  the  sole 
standard  of  retention  in  office,  and  to  make  apparent  capacity  the  sole  ground  for 
new  appointments. 

The  work  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  is  necessarily  slow.  Their  peculiari- 
ties must  be  studied  and  understood,  not  as  a  whole,  but  as  members  of  particular 
tribes,  before  those  engaged  in  their  supervision  are  fit  for  successful  work.  Per- 
manency of  service,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service,  and  I  hope 
before  the  end  of  another  year  that  such  progress  will  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion that  its  realization  will  be  assured. 

We  heartily  indorse  this  hope,  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  it  fulfilled. 
We  also  join  with  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner  in  earnestly  recom- 
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mending  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  employment  of  field  matrons. 
No  branch  of  Indian  education  and  training  is  more  useful  than  this 
house-to  house  visitation  and  instruction  of  Indian  women  in  the  arts 
of  domestic  economy,  and  we  trust  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  may  receive  favorable  consideration. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Company. 

The  alleged  claim  of  this  company  to  the  lands  of  Seneca  Indians 
has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians  toward 
independent  citizenship,  and  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  several ty. 
The  measure  now  adopted  is  a  hopeful  step  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
long-standing  difficulties. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  have  no  new  policy  to  propose.  Faithful  administration  and 
persistence  in  welldoing  are  all  that  is  required.  Some  of  the  Indian 
agencies  can  soon  be  dispensed  with;  two  have  alreadv  been  discon- 
tinued, but  it  will  be  many  years  before  all  can  be  closed.  The  talk  of 
abolishing  all  agencies  and  the  Indian  Bureau  is,  in  existing  condi- 
tions, idle  talk.  We  recommend  extreme  caution  in  this  direction. 
When  released  from  the  authority  and  deprived  of  the  oversight  of  the 
agent  even  the  most  advanced  Indians  will  still  need  the  advice  and 
help  of  some  competent  and  trusted  friend.  We  suggest  that  when  it 
is  found  advisable  to  close  any  group  of  agencies,  like  those  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  Washington,  some  one  of  proved  fidelity  and  experi- 
ence be  appointed  to  act  for  all  as  their  best  friend  in  matters  of  diffi- 
culty requiring  help  and  counsel. 

We  recommend  (1)  a  modification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  leasing 
and  sale  of  allotted  lands;  (2)  the  placing  of  the  entire  Indian  service 
under  regulations  of  the  civil-service  law;  (3)  an  increase  of  appropri- 
ations for  education. 

MERRILL  E.  GATES,  Chairman. 

E.  WHITTLESEY,  Secretary. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

WM.  H.  LYON. 

JOSEPH  T.  JACOBS. 

WILLIAM  D.  WALKER. 

PHILIP  0.  GARRETT. 

DARWIN  E.  JAMES. 

HENRY  B.  WHIPPLE. 

The  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


APPENDIX. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  PUECHASIXG  COMMITTEE. 

SIR:  The  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  submits 
its  report,  as  follows : 

According  to  directions  from  the  Indian  Bureau,  sealed  proposals  for  the  follow- 
ing annuity  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indian  service:  Agricultural  implements, 
wagons  and  wagon  fixtures,  harness,  saddles  and  leather,  household  furniture, 
wooden  and  hollow  ware,  lamps,  glass  and  tin  ware,  stoves,  iron,  nails,  and  hard- 
ware, paints  and  oils,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  feed, 
and  salt,  were  opened  on  May  15,  at  the  Government  warehouse,  Nos.  130  and  132 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  D.  M.  Browning, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  P.  C.  Pollock,  representing  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  A  large 
number  of  bidders  and  several  reporters  were  present.  A  great  variety  of  samples 
was  offered. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Cregier  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  follow- 
ing as  inspectors  to  examine  the  samples  offered,  also  to  examine  the  goods  wrhen 
delivered  to  see  that  they  were  equal  to  the  samples  from  which  the  awards  were 
made: 

E.  L.  Cooper,  for  agricultural  implements,  hardware,  stoves  and  tinware,  furni- 
ture, and  miscellaneous  articles;  E.  C.  Hickey,  for  harness,  leather,  etc.;  D.  C. 
Cregier,  jr.,  for  paints,  oil,  and  glass;  E.  Theile,  for  medical  supplies;  W.  H.  Crocker, 
for  flour,  corn  and  oatmeal,  hominy,  hard  bread,  and  salt. 

The  inspection  of  samples  and  the  awarding  of  contracts  were  completed  May  30. 
On  the  31st  of  May  sealed  proposals,  as  per  advertisement  from  the  Indian  Bureau, 
for  blankets,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps, 
notions,  crockery,  groceries,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  beans  were  opened  at  the 
Government  warehouse,  Nos.  77  and  79  Wooster  street,  New  York,  in  the  presence  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  several  members  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  bidders,  and  reporters.  The  competition  among  bidders  was 
greater  than  usual,  the  bids  in  Chicago  and  New  York  being  about  600,  and  prices 
were  very  low.  Inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
as  follows : 

H.  D.  Graves,  for  groceries  and  supplies;  John  H.  Bradley,  dry  goods;  A.  T.  Ander- 
son, clothing;  W.  B.  Hazleton.  boots  and  shoes;  John  Weber,  hats  and  caps;  G.  A. 
Ferguson,  medical  supplies;  E.  L.  Cooper,  crockery  and  sundries. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Graves  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  warehouse. 

The  examination  of  samples  and  awarding  contracts  in  New  York  required  the 
attention  of  the  board  three  weeks.  The  chairman  of  your  committee  made  fre- 
quent calls  at  the  warehouse  after  June  30,  during  the  examination  and  shipment  of 
goods,  and  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  only  one  invoice  of  goods  had 
been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  as  not  being  equal  to  the  sample  from  which  the 
award  was  made,  a  small  invoice  of  hosiery,  which  was  promptly  replaced  by  the 
contractor,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector.  The  superintendent  reports  that 
29,089  packages  of  goods,  weighing  4,139,583  pounds,  were  shipped  from  the  New 
York  warehouse  during  the  year  1894. 

WILLIAM  H.  LYOX, 
Chairman  Purchasing  Committee. 

Hon.  MERRILL  E.  GATES, 

President  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


EEPOET  OF  E.  WHITTLESET. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  1,  1894. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  20th  ultimo  I  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  bids  in  Chicago,  111.,  for  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements.  Eighty- 
nine  proposals  were  opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  many  contractors  by  the 
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honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aftairs,  and  after  due  consideration  and  inspec- 
tion, contracts  were  awarded  for  about  10,000  head  of  live  stock  and  for  wagons, 
harness,  plows,  and  other  implements,  the  contract  price  for  the  whole  amounting  to 
over  $400,000. 

All  present  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  the  business  was  conducted  with  entire 
fairness  and  impartiality. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  WHITTLESEY,  Secretary. 

Hon.  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  Chairman. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  25,  1894. 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  pursuant  to  your  request  I  have  visited  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  training  school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C.  The  superintendent,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Potter,  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
year's  training  at  Carlisle.  He  found  the  Cherokee  school  in  a  demoralized  condi- 
tion on  account  of  changes  of  superintendent  and  teachers,  but  by  earnest  work 
and  aided  by  a  corps  of  competent  teachers  he  is  bringing  it  up  to  its  former  pros- 
perity under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Spray.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  80, 
all  that  the  appropriation  provides  for  and  all  that  the  buildings  can  accommodate. 
Larger  facilities  are  much  needed.  This  is  the  only  school  for  400  children  of  school 
age.  Of  course  many  who  would  attend  must  be  rejected  for  want  of  room  and 
means  of  support.  The  buildings  are  all  old  and  going  fast  to  decay.  A  new  and 
larger  schoolhouse  is  needed,  and  a  dormitory  for  boys,  the  buildings  now  occupied 
being  utterly  mint  for  use.  A  storeroom  should  also  be  provided  without  delay.  All 
the  supplies  are  now  carried  up  two  flights  of  stairs  into  the  attic  over  the  girls' 
dormitory,  a  building  not  constructed  to  safely  sustain  such  weight. 

Besides  the  regular  schoolroom  work,  in  which  I  found  the  children  bright  and 
interested,  industrial  training  is  carried  on  as  far  as  means  allow.  The  girls  are 
taught  cooking  and  sewing  and  laundry  work,  and  the  boys  various  mechanical  arts, 
and  especially  farming,  all  working  one-half  of  each  day.  I  found  them  planting 
the  spring  crops. 

The  tone  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  among  the  pupils  and  the  excellent 
character  of  the  employees  give  promise  of  a  useful  and  prosperous  school. 
Respectfully, 

E.  WHITTLESEY,  Secretary. 

Hon.  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER   ALBERT  K.  SMILEY  OF  A     VISIT  TO    THE 
MISSION  INDIANS  MADE  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1894. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  visited  the 
principal  reservations  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  southern  California  in  the  spring  of 
1894.  I  was  very  desirous  of  visiting  these  Indians,  as  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission which  set  aside  all  the  reservations  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  spring  and 
a,utunm  of  1891.  The  other  members  of  the  commission  were  Judge  J.  B.  Moore,  of 
Michigan,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Washington. 

The  law  of  Congress  which  created  the  commission  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  commission  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  issue  patents  to  each  tribe  for  their  lands,  which  are  to 
be  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Indians  at  any  reservation  are  far  advanced  enough  to  hold  lauds  in  severalty, 
an  allotting  agent  may  be  appointed  to  divide  the  lands. 

I  find  that  less  than  half  of  the  reservations  have  as  yet  been  patented,  delays 
being  occasioned  in  some  instances  by  imperfect  surveys.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the 
patents  should  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  more  of  the  reservations  should 
be  allotted  in  severalty. 

The  first  reservation  visited  was  San  Jacinto,  formerly  called  Saboba,  which  I 
reached  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  4th  of  April,  1894.  I  found  a  new  schoolhouse 
had  been  erected  in  a  new  location,  not  so  attractive  as  the  old  place,  which  had 
shade  trees  near  the  house.  The  school  was  in  session,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  L.  Noble,  who  has  held  her  position  for  eight  years.  She  is  an  energetic  and 
faithful  teacher,  and  has  her  pupils  well  in  hand.  When  addressed,  the  scholars 
answer  promptly  and  distinctly,  with  head  erect  and  eyes  fastened  on  the  teacher. 

Many  of  the  older  boys  were  at  home  taking  care  of  the  stock,  while  the  men 
were  away  sheep-shearing.  One  of  the  progressive  Indians  had  taken  a  contract  to 
shear  25,000  sheep.  An  Indian  can  shear  from  30  to  45  sheep  a  day,  and  receives  5 
cents  a  sheep,  besides  board. 
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I  regret  to  say  that  the  money  thus  earned  is  frequently  lost  in  gambling  with  low 
whites  and  Mexicans,  and  rarely  reaches  the  needy  families  at  home. 

The  title  to  the  lands  which  these  Indians  occupy  was  secured  to  them  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association — especially  through  Herbert  Welsh,  its 
secretary.  This  reservation  contains  some  very  fertile  lands  along  the  creek,  produc- 
ing peaches,  grapes,  corn,  beans,  and  alfalfa  in  abundance.  The  Indians  make  their 
own  wine  from  the  Mission  grapes  and  drink  to  excess. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  beautiful  and  interesting  paper  which  the  Indian 
pupils  publish,  called  the  Saboba  News.  It  is  most  tastefully  gotten  up,  with  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  of  schoolhouse  and  children  on  the  cover;  and  the  daintiness  is  not 
all  on  the  cover.  Within  are  many  little  bits  of  art,  advertisements  of  pottery  and 
baskets,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  a  neatness  that  would  do  honor  to  any  school 
for  white  children. 

Some  trouble  exists  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  captain.  Usually  the  captain 
holds  his  office  for  one  year.  Some  time  since  the  Indians  in  council  deposed  their 
captain  and  elected  another,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  enforcement  of  discipline. 
The  agent  refuses  to  give  the  newly-elected  man  his  commission,  rightly,  I  think; 
for  if  the  authority  of  the  captain  can  be  superceded  by  a  council  under  "temporary 
dissatisfaction  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  discipline. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  I  reached  Coahuila  Reservation,  which  is  situated  in  an 
elevated  valley  nearly  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  frost  occurs  nearly  every 
month  in  the  year.  Grazing  is  about  the  only  industry  that  can  be  followed. 

There  is  one  little  side  valley  that  is  quite  fertile,  where  a  few  of  the  progressive 
Indians  live  and  try  to  raise  beans  and  other  crops.  In  some  instances  the  crops 
have  been  ruined  by  frost  after  four  successive  plantings.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Indians  get  discouraged? 

The  more  industrious  Indians  do  what  is  done  at  nearly  all  the  reservations — go  to 
the  nearest  white  settlements  and  eke  out  their  slender  incomes  by  sheep-shearing, 
pruning  vines,  ditching,  and  other  industries.  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  making  a  living  these  Indians  are  deeply  attached  to  their  homes  and 
could  not  well  be  induced  to  leave  them.  Even  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  forlorn 
Colorado  desert  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remove  to  Banning,  so  attached  are  they 
to  the  homes  and  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

Among  this  tribe,  numbering  250,  there  is  only  1  half-breed;  all  are  full-blood 
Indians,  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  these  people 
would  be  willing  to  take  medicine  from  a  white  man.  They  have  their  own  medicine 
men,  and  put  great  faith  in  them.  One  case  has  been  told  me  of  a  young  man  18  years 
of  age,  who  was  ill  with  pneumonia.  The  medicine  man  was  called  in  and,  before 
the  teacher's  eyes,  he  jumped  up  and  down  repeatedly  upon  the  sick  man's  chest, 
making  signs  and  barking  like  an  animal,  to  frighten  the  evil  spirit  away.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  man  was  dead  in  half  an  hour.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
such  scenes  as  this  are  becoming  rare. 

The  more  progressive  Indians  are  eager  to  have  their  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty ;  but  this  can  not  be  done  at  present,  as  the  patent  for  the  reservation  has 
not  been  issued  owing  to  some  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the  survey. 

These  Indians  are  quite  temperate  and  industrious,  probably  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  whites. 

I  visited  the  school  at  Coahuila,  which  is  the  largest  Government  day  school 
among  the  Mission  Indians.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Saulsbury,  is  an  excellent  "woman, 
devoted  to  her  calling— has  developed  true  manliness  and  character  in  her  pupils — 
but  she  lacks  enthusiasm,  so  desirable  in  an  Indian  school. 

Dr.  Anna  M.  Johnson  fills  the  position  of  field  matron  at  this  reservation.  She  is 
a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy,  and  gives  her  services  unstintingly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  She  encourages  the  women  to  improve  their  homes,  and  has 
established  a  valuable  industry— basket  making.  She  has  a  large  sewing  class  of 
forty  women,  who  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes.  She  is  also  a  physician,  and 
gives  much  gratuitous  medical  advice. 

Her  success  has  not  been  so  complete  as  it  deserves  to  be,  partly  owing  to  the 
natural  antagonism  of  the  Catholics  to  a  Protestant  matron,  and  partly  to  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  that  some  land  which  Dr.  Johnson  endeavored  to  secure  as 
agent  for  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  might  work  injury  to  them.  The 
5  acres  of  land  which  was  promised  to  her  by  the  Indians  is  located  just  below  their 
Warm  Springs,  and  includes  a  valuable  spring  of  fresh  water.  Miss  Johnson  had  no 
intention  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  the  free  use  of  this  spring;  but  the  Indians,  who 
are  suspicious  of  the  whites,  feared  they  might  lose  their  valuable  water  right.  A 
prejudice  thus  created  tended  to  curtail  Miss  Johnson's  valuable  services.  All 
attempts  to  procure  the  land  have  long  since  been  abandoned. 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  reached  Agua  Caliente  (Warner's  Ranch)  at  2  o'clock,  but  was 
disappointed  in  finding  the  school  dismissed  early,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
'  teacher,  Mrs.  Babbitt.  She  gave  me  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  reservation. 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  are  invaluable  hot  springs  at  this  place,  which  are  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  the  Indians.  Two  of  the  more  enterprising'  Indians  have 
erected  rude  bath  houses  and  charge  25  cents  a  bath.  Large  numbers  of  white  people 
visit  the  springs  in  summer,  some  to  be  cured  of  rheumatism  and  other  disorders  by 
the  hot  sulphur  baths,  and  some  to  lead  a  loose  life  in  company  with  a  low  class  of 
people  who  congregate  here. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  comfortable  adobe  houses  in  close  proximity  to  the 
springs  whicli  are  rented  in  summer  to  whites  at  $2  a  week  for  each  occupant,  whether 
one  or  twenty  take  lodgings  in  the  one-roomed  house.  The  Indians  are  very  careful 
not  to  allow  any  white  person  to  build  a  house  near  the  springs  and  cut  off  their 
source  of  revenue.  Nearly  all  the  income  "from  the  rent  of  houses  and  bath  houses 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  two  or  three  Indians.  The  others  gain  a  scanty  sustenance 
by  cultivating  small  patches  of  laud,  and  by  working  for  white  ranchmen  at  sheep- 
shearing  or  general  farming. 

The  lands  which  these  Indians  occupy  are  a  part  of  an  old  Mexican  grant.  When 
the  United  States  acquired  California  by  conquest  from  Mexico  it  was  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  the  Indians  should  not  lose  the  possessory 
title  to  their  lands  which  they  then  occupied.  The  late  ex-Governor  Downey,  who 
held  a  controlling  interest  in  the  ranch,  began  a  suit  to  eject  the  Indians,  claiming 
that  they  had  not  occupied  these  lands  continuously  since  the  United  States 
acquired  possession  of  the  country.  The  suit  is  still  pending,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Senator  White,  the  attorney  for  the  heirs  of  the  late  ex-Governor  Downey.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  Indians  will  win  their  suit. 

Mrs.  Babbitt,  the  teacher  of  the  day  school,  has  held  her  position  for  four  years, 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  her  work.  When  the  sheep-shearing  band  was  about  to 
start  she  called  a  council  and  induced  the  Indians  to  have  a  messenger  sent  to 
Riverside  and  bring  the  money  earned  in  shearing  to  her,  to  be  given  to  the  families 
at  home  and  not  be  lost  in  gambling,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 

These  Indians  are  much  annoyed  by  a  Avorthless  Mexican,  who,  contrary  to  United 
States  law,  brings  whisky  to  them  in  a  wagon  covered  with  shrubs  to  conceal  it. 
After  renting  a  house,  which  he  secures  by  deception,  he  begins  his  demoralizing 
sale.  The  captain  ordered  him  off,  with  no  success.  After  consulting  with  Mrs. 
Babbitt,  he  sent  one  of  his  men  to  buy  whisky  to  secure  evidence  against  the 
Mexican. 

After  securing  the  evidence  the  Indians  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  man  and 
took  him  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  tried.  As  usually  happens,  the  jury  (white)  decided 
against  the  Indians,  and  these  poor  people  returned  home  discouraged,  having  barely 
escaped  being  locked  up  for  housebreaking.  Race  prejudice  is  too  strong  in  south- 
ern California  to  secure  a  fair  administration  of  justice. 

The  women  seem  to  be  very  industrious.  One  house  was  visited  where  they  were 
ironing  great  piles  of  bedding,  white  as  snow,  each  sheet  and  pillowcase  trimmed 
with  most  exquisite  lace.  Ramona,  at  whose  house  I  slept,  spent  the  whole  evening 
making  new  pillowcases.  She  wanted  everything  clean  and  new. 

Besides  the  Government  teacher,  Mrs.  Babbitt,  there  are  two  other  ladies  who  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  Indians  to  lead  a  better  life.  One  of 
them,  Miss  French,  is  in  the  service  of  the  Government  as  field  matron,  and  the  other, 
Miss  Hallowell,  M.  D.,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association. 
These  two  excellent  ladies  live  together  and  work  in  harmony,  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  Indian  women  especially  to  improve  their  mode  of  living  and  to  practice  various 
industries.  They  have  only  been  partially  successful,  owing  to  the  continual  oppo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  element. 

On  Saturday  I  climbed  the  mountains  of  the  finely  situated  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
Mesa  Grande  Reservation.  Notwithstanding  these  Indians  have  some  of  the  best 
lands  in  southern  California,  well  adapted  to  fruits,  grass,  and  grains,  with  plenty 
of  water,  they  are  the  most  degraded  on  account  of  intemperance  and  gambling. 

Mrs.  Nickerson,  the  teacher  of  the  Government  school,  says  they  have  feasts 
(fiestas)  every  Saturday  night,  lasting  till  Monday  morning,  and  the  children  are 
utterly  demoralized.  Monday  there  is  almost  no  response  to  the  teacher's  efforts. 
The  children  fall  asleep  at  their  desks.  These  fiestas  are  held  at  nearly  all  the  reser- 
vations and  are  especially  demoralizing  at  San  Jaciuto.  Severe  measures  should  be 
taken  to  abolish  them.  They  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  moral  and  material  prog- 
ress of  the  Mission  Indians.  They  tend  to  perpetuate  the  old  degrading  customs 
and  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  pay  a  premium  to  pauperism,  and  are  a  veritable  hotbed 
of  disease,  physical  and  moral. 

A  spelling  match  was  arranged  between  the  two  schools  at  Mesa  Grande  and  Agua 
Caliente,  the  latter  going  to  Mesa  Grande.  The  match  was  decidedly  one  way,  Mrs. 
Babbitt's  children  standing  alone  at  the  end,  and  all  the  Mesa  Grande  children  were 
seated,  having  missed.  There  was  a  most  dissatisfied  and  sullen  look  upon  the  faces 
of  the  parents  of  the  Mesa  Grande  children.  Something  must  be  done  at  once,  and 
so  the  captain  arose  from  his  seat  with  a  smile,  and  with  an  ingenuity  equal  to  the 
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occasion,  quietly  remarked,  "it  would  not  do  for  us  to  beat  the  Agua  Caliente 
children;  they  are  our  visitors." 

During  the  afternoon  I  drove  through  the  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  Santa 
Isabel  grant,  and  after  descending  the  steep  mountain  came  upon  a  pleasant  valley 
upon  which  live  by  sufferance  the  owners,  a  baud  of  Indians,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  cultivate  any  land,  and  who  derive  their  principal  support  by  working  for  the 
whites  at  a  distance.  A  short  distance  from  the  present  Indian  village  is  a  very 
fertile,  well- watered  tract  of  laud  which  the  Indians  occupied  and  cultivated  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Indians  had  an  undoubted  possessory  title  to  these  lands,  having  occupied 
them  from  time  immemorial.  Some  few  years  since  the  owners  of  the  Santa  Isabel 
ranch  forcibly  ejected  the  Indians  from  their  ancestral  home  and  placed  them  upon 
their  present  site,  from  which  they  are  liable  to  be  driven  at  any  time.  These 
Indians  seein  to  be  particularly  simple-hearted,  inoffensive,  and  religious,  and  the 
present  insecure  tenure  of  their  homes  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  greeted  me  as  I  approached  the  Indian  village 
and  came  suddenly  upon  the  graveyard,  where  men,  women,  and  children  were  assem- 
bled. They  were  having  a  religious  service  of  some  kind;  about  forty  Indians  were 
slowly  walking  in  and  out  among  the  graves,  chanting  their  dirges  as  they  moved, 
the  old  men  supported  by  the  younger  ones,  women  and  children  all  acting  with  so 
much  quiet  dignity.  In  the  center  of  the  plot  was  a  large  wooden  cross,  possibly  8 
or  10  feet  high,  and  before  this  they  would  kneel  aud  go  through  a  responsive  service, 
led  by  an  old,  blind  man.  Every  i'ew  minutes  the  old  Mexican  bells,  near  the  rude 
brush  church  were  tolled,  adding  still  more  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  school  for  the  children  to  attend,  although  there  are  enough  to  form  a 
good  school.  They  begged  me  to  intercede  on  their  behalf,  and  get  the  Government 
to  establish  a  school  on  Government  land  near  their  village.  Their  request  is  a  most 
reasonable  one,  and  I  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  provided  for. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  passed  through  the  village,  talked  with  many  of  the  Indians, 
and  visited  the  church,  if  church  it  could  be  called.  It  was  a  rude  brush  house;  in 
many  places  the  branches  had  fallen  out,  leaving  just  the  bare  framework.  An 
armless  doll,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  painted  face  and  Normandy  cap,  having  a 
string  of  beads  around  its  neck,  stood  upon  a  wooden  box.  On  either  side  were 
tin  cans  filled  with  nowers;  and,  just  as  I  was  leaving,  a  child  came  and  brought 
two  brass  candlesticks,  to  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  nowers.  Here  the  people 
worship  Sunday  after  Sunday,  kneeling  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  image,  which 
represents  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  scene  was  within  5 
miles  of  a  comfortable  hotel  and  not  very  far  from  a  populous  city. 

On  Monday  I  reached  La  Jolla,  a  fertile  and  beautifully  situated  reservation, 
lying  high  up  on  the  side  of  Smith's  Mountain.  The  lands  have  recently  been  allotted 
in  severalty  by  Mr.  Carrere,  to  the  almost  universal  satisfaction  of  the  Indians. 

The  Government  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Golsh,  who  has  held  her  posi- 
tion for  many  years.  She  is  a  faithful  and  enthusiastic  teacher;  has  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  her  pupils,  and  holds  the  discipline  with  a  firm  hand. 

A  spirit  of  progress  seems  to  prevail  here,  many  new  houses  having  been  built  and 
much  new  land  fenced  and  cultivated  since  I  visited  this  place  three  years  ago. 

On  Monday  afternoon  I  went  to  Rincon  Reservation,  the  lands  of  which  have  been 
recently  allotted  in  severalty  by  Miss  Kate  Foote.  All  the  Indians  seem  pleased  with 
their  allotments,  and  are  taking  hold  with  increased  vigor.  The  success  attending 
the  dividing  up  of  the  Indian  lands  at  La  Jolla,  Rincon,  Pachanga,  and  Pala,  should 
be  a  stimulus  to  continue  the  good  work  at  other  Mission  reservations;  so  that  the 
Indians  shall  have  a  permanency  of  possession  of  the  improvements  which  they  indi- 
vidually make. 

The  Government  school  at  Rincon  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ora  Salmon,  who 
has  had  a  long  aud  successful  experience  among  Mission  Indians  and  is  doing  fine 
work.  Miss  Salmon  has  purchased  a  piece  of  land  a  short  distance  from  the  reser- 
vation, and  has  built  a  neat  and  comfortable  adobe  house,  with  verandas  covered 
with  choice  roses,  and  has  a  fine  orange  grove  adjacent.  It  is  an  ideal  home,  and 
furnishes  the  Indians  a  splendid  object  lesson. 

Since  my  last  visit  a  neat  schoolhouse  has  been  erected  on  high  ground,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  valley  where  are  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Indians.  I  visited 
the  school  and  was  much  interested  in  a  variety  of  exercises  well  performed,  and  the 
pupils  all  joined  in  repeating  the  twenty-third"  Psalm. 

On  Tuesday  I  passed  by  the  Indian  village  on  the  Pauma  grant.  The  lands  con- 
nected with  this  village  were  secured  to  the  Indians  three  years  ago  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Mission  Indian  commission. 

Still  further  on  I  visited  the  Pala  Reservation,  containing  a  very  small  body  of  land 
which  has  recently  been  patented  in  severalty.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  were 
offered  lands  at  other  places  by  the  Indian  commission,  but  declined  to  remove  from 
their  old  homes  containing  the  graves  of  their  ancesters. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  I  visited  the  Pachauga  school,  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Temecula.  The  schoolroom  was.  perfectly  laden  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  wild 
flowers  which  the  little  Indian  children  had  brought  to  the  teacher.  At  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eight  day  schools  that  I  visited  the  teacher's  table  was  heaped  up  with 
wild  flowers. 

It  is  such  a  pity  that  so  many  schoolhouses  are  wrongly  located,  where  no  water 
for  irrigation  can  be  had.  All  the  teachers  would  be  glad  to  have  a  little  spot  of  land 
adjoining  the  schoolhouse  inclosed,  upon  which  they  could  cultivate  flowers  and 
fruits  for  their  own  pleasure  and  for  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians. 

The  pupils  at  this  school,  as  well  as  at  all  the  other  day  schools,  are  mostly  young, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  many  older  pupils  to  the  Government  board- 
ing school  at  Perris,  and  to  the  contract  schools  at  Banning  and  San  Diego.  Since 
my  last  visit  a  new  schoolhouse  of  inferior  character  has  been  erected  in  the  place  of 
the  one  burned  during  the  agency  of  Mr.  Rust. 

There  is  great  need  of  piping  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  the  schoolhouse  and 
to  neighboring  dwellings.  The  drinking  water  has  to  be  brought  2  miles  by  the 
women,  which  is  exceedingly  discouraging. 

Mrs.  Platt,  the  teacher,  is  a  woman  of  strong  character,  who  not  only  performs 
her  regular  duties  of  instructress,  but  exerts  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  away 
low  whites  who  live  in  neighboring  villages.  She  gives  freely  of  her  salary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  has  had  great  success  in  temperance  work. 

The  last  school  visited  on  this  trip  was  the  large  Government  boarding  school 
recently  erected  at  Perris.  The  80  acres  of  land  upon  which  the  buildings  are  sit- 
uated has  only  a  limited  supply  of  water,  and  does  not  seem  a  suitable  place  to  raise 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  selection  of  this  site  must  have  been  made  by  some  one 
with  other  motives  than  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  learn  that  the  land  company  who  sold  the  80  acres  to  the  Government  gave 
10  acres,  valued  at  $1,000,  to  the  official  who  selected  this  spot.  It  is  a  shame  that 
this  school  was  not  located  near  Whittier,  Redlands,  or  Riverside,  where  a  fertile, 
well- watered,  sheltered  spot  could  have  been  chosen,  and  where  the  whites  are  more 
sympathetic  with  the  Indians. 

There  are  117  pupils  in  the  school,  drawn  from  all  the  reservations  except  those  near 
the  Catholic  contract  school  near  San  Diego.  Several  important  industries  have 
been  established,  including  dressmaking,  shoernaking,  carpentry,  and  farming,  as 
much  as  the  wind-swept  land  will  allow. 

The  general  work  of  the  house  is  performed  by  the  pupils.  They  make  delicious 
bread,  do  all  the  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  house- sweep  ing  and  cleaning. 

There  are  many  excellent  points  in  the  management  of  the  school,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  discipline  is  well  administered.  Such  a  school  as  this  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  Mission  Indians. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  23d  of  April,  1894,  I  went  from  Redlands  to  San  Diego 
to  visit  the  Catholic  Indian  school,  receiving  scholars  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  arrival  at  San  Diego,  I  drove  6  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Diego 
River  to  the  old  Mission  station,  established  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  1769. 
When  I  visited  the  place  three  years  since,  the  roof  of  the  picturesque  old  church 
was  partly  fallen  in,  and  everything  looked  desolate.  Now  the  roof  is  entirely  gone, 
and  the  walls  are  crumbling. 

I  find  that  two  buildings  of  plain  architecture,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
have  recently  been  erected,  one  on  each  side  of  the  old  Mission  church.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  buildings  is  of  the  simplest  kind ;  but  perhaps  it  is  elaborate  enough  for 
Indian  children  taken  from  the  very  humblest  homes.  It  is  not  well  to  make  the 
style  of  living  in  an  Indian  school  so  fine  that  the  pupils  in  after  life  can  not  hope 
to  imitate  it. 

I  reached  the  place  about  2  o'clock  and  found  the  school  dismissed  for  the  after- 
noon on  account  of  its  being  wash  day.  The  girls,  with  the  help  of  some  boys,  had 
done  all  the  washing  and  ironing,  and  were  busy  mending  the  clothes. 

At  my  request  both  boys  and  girls  were  called  together  in  their  separate  school- 
rooms for  inspection.  The  pupils  went  through  a  variety  of  exercises,  showing  care- 
ful training  and  good  discipline.  Nearly  all  the  work  of  the  schools  is  done  by  the 
children,  under  the  direction  of  the  five  Sisters.  The  services  of  the  Sisters  are 
rendered  gratuitously,  and  the  Indian  children  do  nearly  all  the  work,  thus  making 
a  very  economical  arrangement  for  the  institution. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1894, 1  visited  the  St.  Boniface  industrial  school  at  Ban- 
ning, under  the  charge  of  the  Catholics.  This  school  was  built  by  Miss  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  receives  about  100  pupils  under  contract  with  the  Government. 
The  location  of  the  school  is  very  fine,  being  at  the  foot  of  Grayback  Mountain,  2 
miles  high,  and  facing  the  magnificent  San  Jacinto  Mountain,  with  a  beautiful  val- 
ley between. 

There  is  a  good  farm  under  high  cultivation,  and  the  whole  establishment  seems 
in  a  thriving  condition.  Miss  Drexel  is  putting  up  a  large  building,  the  upper  story 
of  which  is  for  boys'  dormitories  and  the  first  story  for  industrial  work.  This  school, 
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as  well  as  that  at  San  Diego,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  St.  Louis. 

The  children  went  through  a  variety  of  exercises,  such  as  singing,  exercises  in 
spelling,  reading,  and  exercising  with  dumb  bells.  The  industrial  work  is  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  at  present.  I  inspected  the  small  shoe  shop  and  harness  shop,  where  a  few 
pupils  receive  instruction.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  kind,  motherly  demeanor 
of  the  Sisters,  and  I  doubt  not  they  exert  a  very  healthful  influence  over  their  charge. 
They  are  very  careful  to  instil  order  and  neatness.  Much  time  is  given  to  religious 
instruction.  The  catechism  is  carefully  taught  and  devotional  exercises  are  regu- 
larly held.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  Catholic  schools  which  I  have  visited— 
Santa  Fe,  Yum  a,  San  Diego,  and  others. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  mental  discipline  and  industrial  work  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  many  of  the  Government  schools,  such  as  Carlisle,  Haskell,  and  Genoa.  It 
is  quite  time  for  the  Government  to  assume  control  of  all  the  Indian  education. 
Nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  have  withdrawn  from  the  Government  sup- 
port of  their  Indian  work.  This  rule  should  be  universal.  Religious  and  moral 
instruction  should,  of  course,  find  a  leading  place  in  all  schools,  but  sectarian  train- 
ing should  cease. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Mission  Indians  seems  to  be  well  provided  for. 
The  day  schools  receive  all  the  younger  pupils,  and  when  more  advanced,  they  are 
removed  to  the  Government  boarding  school  at  Ferris  and  to  the  contract  schools  at 
Banning  and  San  Diego.  Some  friction  occurs  in  gathering  in  pupils  to  the  three 
schools,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  systematic  way  of  assigning  pupils;  but  each  school 
collects  pupils  by  a  law  of  its  own. 

The  schoolhouses  for  the  day  schools  I  found  to  be  generally  in  good  repair,  and 
suitable  for  their  purpose.  In  three  instances  I  found  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  for 
ventilating  the  schoolroom;  but  the  attic  of  the  room  was  entirely  closed,  and  the 
air  of  the  room  was  foul.  I  suggested  making  an  opening  at  each  end  of  the  attic, 
thus  creating  a  current.  Except  at  Rincou,  one  end  of  the  schoolhouse  is  fitted  up 
for  a  home  for  the  lady  teacher,  and  contains  a  sruj'll  kitchen  and  lodging  room. 
At  La  Jolla  the  teachers'  quarters  are  entirely  too  small. 

.  I  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  Government  to  discontinue  issuing  wire  for  fenc- 
ing, wagons,  plows,  harness,  and  tools  of  various  kinds.  Articles  given  to  the 
Indians  are  not  valued  properly,  and  consequently  not  cared  for.  There  is  great 
opportunity  for  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  the  whole  tendency  is 
to  pauperize  the  Indians. 

The  Mission  Indians  are  very  skillful  in  making  pottery.  They  make  many  ollas 
(water  jars),  some  of  which  are  most  artistically  covered  with  figures.  The  children 
make  clay  animals — horses  with  bridles  and  saddles,  roosters — each  well  propor- 
tioned. They  have  a  natural  eye  for  form  and  color.  They  make  beautiful  baskets, 
which  have  recently  had  a  wide  sale. 

The  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  such  industries,  as  work  for  the  older  people 
and  education  for  the  younger  ones  form  a  leading  part  in  solving  the  Indian 
problem. 

ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

REDLANDS,  CAL.,  May  5,  1894. 


REPORT  OF  DARWIN  R.  JAMES. 


I  have  the  honor  of 


Indians  as 


ie  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  my  recent  trip  among  the 
a  member  of  the  board : 


ZUNI   PUEBLO,    NEW   MEXICO. 


This  is  the  largest  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  all  of  which,  some  eighteen  in  number, 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  John  L.  Bullis,  U.  S.  A.,  agent,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Santa  Fe. 

Population,  1,000,  and  increasing,  according  to  census  returns.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  Government  has  had  no  school  here,  although  Captain  Bullis  has  had  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  establishing  of  two  day  schools.  The  sum  of  money  mentioned 
as  available  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  has  proven  inadequate,  hence  nothing 
has  been  done.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  prosperous  school,  numbering  45 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  decide  what  to  recommend  that  we  visited  the 
reservation.  The  school  work  of  this  church  is  under  the  care  of  the  woman's 
executive  committee  of  their  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  Zuni  school  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  as  benevolent  work,  without  any  aid  from  the  Government. 
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In  the  report  sent  by  the  Territorial  authorities  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Twentieth 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  a  chart  from  which  was  sent  to 
the  World's  Fair  last  autumn,  is  this  statement :  "  That  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  greater  number  of  schools  established  among  the 
Indians  and  New  Mexicans  than  are  maintained  by  the  Government  and  all  other 
religious  denominations  together."  Usually  they  are  very  efficient  and  well  managed 
schools.  This  is  such.  The  buildings  are  situated  upon  the  plain  half  a  mile  or 
more  distant  from  the  pueblo.  The  superintendent,  Miss  Dissette,  is  a  woman  of 
force  and  large  executive  ability.  She  has  acquired  much  influence  over  the  Indians. 
The  agent,  Captain  Bullis,  is  doing  all  within  his  power  to  aid  her  in  her  work. 
The  school  is  more  than  full,  and  our  visit  was  to  see  if  enlargement  shall  be  under- 
taken by  the  Presbyterians  so  as  to  include  all  of  suitable  age  (between  5  and  12), 
or  if  the  work  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  plan  umier  which  the  school  works  is  this:  The  children  reside  at  home,  but 
they  are  clothed  by  the  board  and  are  given  a  substantial  noonday  meal.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  and  matrons  most  of  the  day.  They 
assist  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laundry,  and  do  other  little  things  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  to  compensate  for  their  clothing  and  food.  The  plan  works  admirably ; 
the  parents  are  pleased,  and  the  children  love  their  teachers,  the  school,  and  each 
other.  They  are  kept  clean,  and  in  a  sense  are  an  example,  and  are  teachers  in  their 
own  homes,  where  they  go  at  close  of  school  each  day.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  full  number.  Under  the  old  plan  and  in  the  early 
days  it  took  constant  effort  to  keep  the  scholars  reasonably  regular  in  attendance. 

The  Zunis  are  not  unlike  others;  they  are  selfish,  and  they  are  influenced  largely 
by  this  motive.  They  consider  that  they  are  getting  something.  In  fact,  if  the 
school  is  to  be  enlarged  and  the  educational  work  left  for  the  Presbyterians  to  carry 
on,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Indian  Office  to  recognize  the  superintendent  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  favors,  such,  for  instance,  as  wire  for  fences,  which  is  being  given 
out  to  a  limited  extent,  and  for  which  the  Zunis  are  begging. 

The  fact  of  recognition  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  gives  influence  and  helps  the 
school.  It  seems  a  small  matter,  and  yet  is  important.  Two  buildings  are  used,  one 
being  adobe,  which  belongs  to  the  Government;  the  other  is  built  of  stone,  and 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterians.  New  roofs  have  recently  been  placed  upon  the  build- 
ings by  the  latter,  so  that  they  are  now  reasonably  comfortable.  The  Presbyterians 
have  asked  the  Government  to  turn  the  property,  particularly  their  building,  over 
to  them,  as  they  have  expended  so  much  money  upon  it.  They  have  also  asked  that 
certain  land  adjoining  the  school  be  exchanged  for  the  same  number  of  acres  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  thought  being  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  enlarged  and  new 
buildings  erected  it  is  desirable  to  erect  them  upon  that  side,  and  to  erect  a  high 
wall  to  shield  the  buildings  and  surrounding  grounds  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
wind  and  severe  sand  storms  which  come  from  that  direction. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  exchange  can  not  readily  be  made.  As  a 
rule  the  Government  does  nothing  for  Pueblo  Indians.  They  have  always  been  self- 
supporting.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  citizens. 

Still,  like  other  Indians,  they  look  to  Washington  for  aid.  Small  supplies  of 
barbed  wire  for  fencing  have  been  doled  out  to  the  Zunis,  and  one  mowing  machine, 
which  practically  is  of  little  use,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  The  agent  has  sent  a 
request  for  two  additional  mowing  machines  and  for  three  scrapers.  The  latter  are 
used  in  making  irrigating  ditches. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  dam  across 
the  stream  which  enters  the  valley  near  the  pueblo,  to  supply  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  said  valley.  The  Zunis,  however,  believing  that  there  was  some  sinister 
designs  which  they  could  not  see,  declined  to  have  the  Government  do  the  work. 
They  attempted  to  do  the  work  at  their  own  cost,  and  made  a  contract  to  this  end, 
but  when  completed  the  dam  washed  away  with  the  first  high  water.  They  own 
three  fertile,  well-watered  valleys,  Nutra,  Pescado  (fish  springs),  and  Ojo  Caliente 
(hot  springs). 

There  seemed  to  be  a  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  the  Government  Avas  giving 
them  irrigation  in  the  valley,  where  they  live,  and  was  going  to  deprive  them  of  the 
above-named  valleys,  where  are  their  farms. 

These  valleys  are  many  miles  from  the  pueblo  and  from  each  other,  with  high 
hills  between,  which  is  the  reason  why  one  mowing  machine  does  not  meet  the 
requirements. 

It  can  be  hauled  from  one  valley  to  another  only  at  great  waste  of  time  and  money . 
They  should  have  one  in  each  valley,  and  should  be  supplied  with  wire  for  fencing. 
The  post  trader  informed  me  that  his  sales  of  farm  wagons  to  the  Zunis  would 
aggregate  200  during  a  few  years.  Latterly  he  is  not  doing  much  business ;  in  fact, 
times  are  rather  severe  upon  the  Indians  here,  as  well  as  the  whites  elsewhere.  Wool, 
which  is  one  of  their  principal  crops,  is  only  bringing  5  cents  a  pound.  Still,  these 
Zunis  are  not  complaining.  They  are  fairly  good  workers.  When  the  planting 
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season  arrives  they  leave  the  pueblo  and  go  to  these  farms,  returning  after  the 
planting  is  done.  There  is  more  or  less  of  religious  ceremony  connected  with  it  all, 
for  they  are  deeply  religions,  although  pagans.  There  are  many  exceedingly  inter- 
esting things  in  the  Zunis,  and  one  can  not  remain  with  them  without  conceiving 
a  high  regard  for  many  of  their  traits  of  character,  although  they  have  many  equally 
bad  ones. 

My  judgment  is  that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  lands 
in  severalty,  to  leave  the  pueblo  and  live  in  their  own  separate  houses,  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  bringing  about  this  change;  but  the  question  will  have  to  be 
handled  wisely  by  judicious  men — men  in  whom  they  can  have  confidence — as  they 
are  very  independent  and  self-contained. 

NAVAJO. 

Most  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
and  the  agency  at  Fort  Defiance  is  also  across  the  line,  although  the  post-office 
address  is  Fort  Defiance,  N.  Mex.  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Plummer,  U.  S.  A.,  is  the 
agent,  having  been  detailed  to  this  service  in  April,  1893.  Numerically  the  Navajo 
is  the  largest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  reservation  is  very  extended;  still,  it 
apparently  is  not  large  enough,  as  we  will  see  later,  and  they  are  to  be  found  with 
their  flocks  encroaching  upon  lands  outside  their  own  limits.  Like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  they  are  in  search  of  watered  pastures  for  their  flock,  and  do  not  mind  bounda- 
ries very  much.  Like  the  Apaches,  also,  they  have  led  a  predatory  life,  and  the  term 
"  robber "  is  not  too  strong  when  describing  what  they  once  were,  before  being 
nominally  hemmed  in  by  the  lines  bounding  a  reservation.  They  are  peaceful  now 
with  their  neighbors,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  no  longer  dwell  in  fear  of  them.  The 
census  report  gives  them  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  sheep,  and  they  have  many 
ponies.  Heretofore  they  have  been  self-reliant  and  independent  of  Government  aid ; 
in  fact,  the  impression  "has  been  made  that  they  were  usually  well  to  do;  but  the 
agent  informed  me  that  many  of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  through  a  suc- 
cession of  dry  summers  and  the  present  low  price  of  wool  (5  cents  per  pound). 

The  nominal  price  of  these  sheep  is  $1  per  head,  but  there  is  no  market  for  them, 
and  their  ponies  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  to  $7  or  $8  each,  according  to  value,  bring  in 
nothing,  as  there  are  no  buyers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  irrigation, 
work  upon  which  ought  to  be  commenced  speedily,  may  bring  them  some  money. 

I  fear  very  much  that  the  Government  may  be  obliged  to  extend  the  helping  hand 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  that  Commissioner  Brown- 
ing has  given  the  agent  authority  to  purchase  from  them  such  blankets  as  are  needed 
in  their  school  instead  of  procuring  the  annual  supply  from  New  York.  He  can  buy 
a  12-pound  blanket  for  about  $3.60.  The  double  blankets  issued  to  schools  weigh 
about  8  pounds.  The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  Navajo  blanket  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  made  to  wear  a  long  time.  The  agent  has  also  asked  that  the  supply 
for  other  schools  be  purchased  there.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  to  some  extent,  which 
is  desirable. 

Indications  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  a  revolution  is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
these  conservative  people,  and  it  has  come  somewhat  suddenly.  Apparently  it  is 
the  result  of  the  coming  of  Lieutenant  Plummer  as  agent.  He  had  some  severe  tests 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  but  he  handled  the  difficulties  with  such  a  firm  hand  and 
so  justly  that  he  won  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  there  has  been  no  out- 
breaks since.  He  spends  much  time  away  from  the  agency  in  going  over  the  reser- 
vation, which  he  has  found  to  be  very  profitable  to  the  Indians.  He  conceived  the 
idea  last  summer  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  select  a  certain  number  of  leading 
members  of  the  tribes  and  have  them  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  his 
thought  being  that  its  educational  effects  would  be  good.  The  Indian  Office  saw 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  gave  permission  to  take  fifteen,  but  informed  him  that 
there  was  no  money  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Lieutenant  Plummer 
then  laid  the  matter  before  Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion, who  saw  it  might  be  wise  to  have  the  Indians  make  the  trip,  whereupon  he 
collected  and  remitted  to  the  agent  the  sum  required,  viz,  $700. 

On  their  return  a  sort  of  impromptu  reception  was  held  at  the  agency.  The 
scholars  and  teachers  were  present ;  also  such  Indians  as  were  near  at  hand.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  excursionists,  which  showed  how  remarkably  they  had  been 
impressed  with  what  they  saw ;  these  speeches  were  translated  and  taken  down  in 
English,  and  are  added  at  the  close  of  this  report.  They  are  an  interesting  study, 
for  they  show  thought  and  appreciation,  besides  the  development  of  the  untutored 
mind.  The  stories  of  the  travelers  speedily  circulated  over  the  immense  reservation, 
and  the  results  are  now  being  seen.  The  Indians  are  asking  for  more  school  accom- 
modations and  for  industrial  training ;  they  tell  the  agent  that  they  want  to  learn 
all  practical  industries— blacksmithing,  carpentering,  wagon  building,  harness  mak- 
ing, farming,  etc.  Practically  it  is  a  revolution,  for  this  tribe  has  been  so  intensely 
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conservative.  The  one  school  at  the  agency,  suitable  for  about  130  scholars,  could 
be  kept  full  only  by  constraint,  with  many  absentees.  Now  if  the  children  go  home 
the  parents  bring  them  back,  and  there  are  no  absentees. 

In  September  it  opened  with  15  scholars.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  three  weeks 
before  the  time  for  closing  the  school  for  the  summer  vacation,  there  were  199  enrolled. 
Every  week  witnesses  the  bringing  in  of  fresh  scholars.  They  are  badly  crowded, 
three  boys  in  a  bed  and  sometimes  four,  which  is  very  unwise. 

The  agent  stated  that  he  had  seen  an  occasional  one  cry  because  of  being  turned 
away.  It  seems  almost  fabulous ;  I  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing  at  an  Indian 
school.  A  great  problem  is  presented  to  the  Indian  Office;  what  can  be  done  for 
the  education  of  the  Navajo  children?  Here  are  20,000  Navajoes,  and  at  least  4,000 
of  school  age,  with  school  accommodations  for  less  than  150.  They  are  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  people,  having  many  excellent  traits  of  character,  and  have  not 
been  much  contaminated  through  intercourse  with  unprincipled  whites.  They  are 
not  so  lazy  and  the  men  have  some  ideas  of  property  and  thrift,  an  unusual  thing 
among  the  Indians.  The  proposition  of  the  Commissioner  to  establish  a  few  day 
schools  on  the  reservation,  for  which  Congress  has  given  him  a  small  sum,  is  so 
utterly  inadequate  that  it  is  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  sum  suggested  for  each  plant  is  too  small,  as  the  agent  has  informed  Commis- 
sioner Browning.  Day  schools,  if  sufficient  in  number  and  conducted  upon  the  plan 
which  works  so  admirably  among  the  Zunis,  would  accomplish  a  good  deal,  and  the 
school  at  Fort  Defiance  could  be  enlarged  and  made  an  industrial  training  school 
for  this  tribe,  which  seems  a  very  desirable  thing  to  be  accomplished.  But  some- 
thing radical  in  the  way  of  enlargement  ought  to  be  done  and  entered  upon  without 
delay,  for  the  Navajoes  seem  ready  for  it.  In  some  individual  cases  they  are  getting 
dissatisfied  with  their  houses  and  are  talking  about  the  houses  of  the  white  men, 
but  there  is  only  one  sawmill  upon  this  great  reservation ;  they  say  that  if  a  wagon 
breaks  down  they  are  obliged  to  travel  many  miles  to  the  agency  to  get  it  repaired. 
They  want  their  boys  to  learn  this  and  other  trades,  for  it  is  so' necessary  for  their 
convenience.  They  are  asking  for  farming  implements  and  tools,  which  indicates 
progress. 

To  show  how  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  working  in  one  instance,  I  mention  a  fact  as 
reported  by  Lieutenant  Plummer.  He  pointed  out  the  man  to  me  and  said :  "  Shortly 
after  I  came  last  year  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  cultivate  a  piece  of  land  on  shares, 
sowing  oats;  he  agreed  and  did  his  part  of  the  work.  The  crop  was  gathered,  a 
portion  of  his  share  (he  had  a  third)  he  sold  during  the  winter  to  the  Government 
for  $150,  which  led  him  early  this  spring  to  bring  to  the  agent  $40,  requesting  that 
he  buy  seed  oats,  as  he  was  going  to  cultivate  that  land  this  year  on  his  own  account, 
without  going  shares  with  Uncle  Sam." 

It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  agent,  who  secured  for  him  the  seed  oats  and 
helps  him  as  is  necessary. 

The  great  need  is  irrigation  and  it  was  expected  that  some  work  would  be  accom- 
plished this  spring,  but  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  available  from  appropriations  by 
Congress. 

The  reservation  was  carefully  surveyed  and  plans  drawn  by  army  engineers,  to  one 
of  whom  might  have  been  intrusted  the  development  of  the  work  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  rather  than  to  a  civilian  at  increased  expense.  Mr.  E.  C.  Vincent, 
the  civil  engineer  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  was  making  slow  progress  in  per- 
fecting arrangements  to  begin  the  work.  It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  allow  any  expectation  of  benefit  for  this  year's  crops. 
Mr.  Vincent's  aim  is  to  employ  Indians  as  far  as  possible  in  doing  the  work,  which 
willbe  a  great  blessing,  as  many  of  them  are  quite  destitute. 

The  agent  has  sent  requests  to  the  Indian  Office  that  the  reservation  be  extended 
to  the  Little  Colorado  River,  westward,  also  to  extend  a  portion  of  it  southward,  as 
indicated  in  the  drawings  accompanying  the  request.  Practically  the  Navajoes  are 
occupying  the  territory  in  question,  and  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  Commissioner 
to  consider  the  request  favorably,  although  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
11  lands  in  severalty"  law  will  come  into  operation  here,  and  the  reservation  be 
wiped  out. 

As  things  now  are,  difficulties  are  arising  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moencopic  between 
the  Indians  and  Mormons,  who  are  there  without  authority.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  was  a  delegation  of  Indians  from  beyond  Keams  Canyon  at  Fort  Defiance,, 
in  consultation  with  Lieutenant  Plummer  upon  this  subject.  They  are  very  earnest 
in  their  desire  for  this  extension. 

The  agent  has  also  asked  that  the  Damon  farm,  which  is  near  the  school  and  is 
needed  for  garden  and  agricultural  purposes,  be  purchased.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  the  purchase,  particularly  if  this  school  should  be  enlarged 
and  made  an  industrial  training  school.  The  land  is  fertile  and  artificially  well 
watered.  To  improve  the  water  system  for  the  agency  Lieutenant  Plummer  had 
nearly  completed  the  excavation  in  the  rock  of  a  huge  tank  with  capacity  of  30,000 
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gallons.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mesa  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above 
the  plain  upon  which  the  buildings  are  situated.  From  the  well  which  he  is  dig- 
ging at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  proposes  to  force  the  water  to  the  elevated  tank. 

In  case  the  well  does  not  supply  sufficient  water  he  will  use  it  as  a  reservoir,  con- 
veying to  it  some  of  the  water  which  conies  from  up  the  canyon  and  which  is  now 
conveyed  past  the  well  in  a  ditch  to  the  valley  below,  where  it  is  used  for  irrigat- 
ing purposes.  His  plans  seemed  eminently  practical  and  inexpensive,  for  his  purpose 
was  to  use  an  old,  castaway,  but  still  good,  portabl  eengiue  and  boiler,  whereby  to 
obtain  power  to  elevate  the  water  to  the  tank  upon  the  hillside.  Coal  can  be  had  on 
the  reservation  at  a  distance  of  only  8  miles. 

A  visit  to  the  warehouse  where  are  the  school  supplies  was  made  and  the  mer- 
chandise inspected.  Scarce  any  complaint  was  heard ;  none  except  in  such  minor 
matters  as  in  colors  and  quality  of  goods  for  girls'  wear,  and  patent  buttons  for  boys' 
trousers.  It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  that  there  was  little  or  no  sickness 
among  the  scholars,  who  seemed  happy  and  very  much  attached  to  the  superintend- 
ent, Miss  Merritt,  and  the  agent,  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  corps  of  teachers  were 
unusually  good,  being  ladies  of  experience  and  character,  who  were  work  mo- together 
in  harmony  and  in  the  right  spirit.  The  Methodists  have  a  pastor  here  who  con- 
ducts a  religious  service  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  school  hall.  In  addition  to  his 
other  duties  he  is  to  be  employed  by  Engineer  Vincent,  as  an  assistant,  to  look  after 
the  Government  property,  tools,  etc.,  used  in  developing  irrigation. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING   SCHOOL,  ALBUQUERQUE. 

This  school  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  city,  upon  a  level  piece  of  fertile 
land  which  has  the  advantage  of  abundant  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  It  is  a 
well-arranged  plant  consisting  of  many  buildings,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
grounds,  were  kept  in  good  order  and  condition.  Originally  the  buildings  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  main- 
tained here  a  large  and  successful  school,  having  a  contract  with  the  Government. 
At  request  of  Commissioner  Morgan  the  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
Office,  since  which  time  it  has  increased  somewhat  and  become  one  of  the  large 
training  schools.  Special  Agent  John  Lane  has  been  in  charge  for  several  months, 
and  has  kept  the  standard  high;  he  was  anticipating  being  relieved  shortly,  as  Mr. 
Avery,  the  new  superintendent,  was  daily  expected. 

The  Albuquerque  school  suffers  from  lack  of  drainage  more  than  from  any  other 
one  thing.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp,  the 
ground  being  quite  level,  rendering  necessary  the  employment  of  power  to  raise  the 
sewerage,  should  the  plan  be  adopted  of  causing  it  to  flow  into  a  reservoir.  Colonel 
Lane,  the  agent,  was  giving  much  thought  to  the  general  question,  as  he  saw  the 
importance  of  successfully  solving  the  problem. 

Upon  the  school  roll  were  the  names  of  283  scholars,  all  of  whom  were  present 
except  2. 

There  was  a  general  appearance  of  happiness  and  contentment  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  and  young  people,  which  is  always  pleasing  to  see  at  an  Indian  school.  The 
visits  to  class  rooms,  although  not  of  extended  duration,  showed  that  the  scholars 
were  doing  well.  In  one  class  room,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher  (a  tempo- 
rary vacancy),  one  of  the  scholars,  a  Pima  girl,  was  instructing  the  scholars,  some  of 
whom  were  larger  and  older  than  she,  but  she  was  doing  the  work  with  dignity  and 
ability.  In  fact  there  were  two  Pima  girls  acting  as  teachers  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. They  were  educated  at  the  Presbyterian  school  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.  It  was 
also  gratifying  to  meet  several  young  men  who  were  equally  competent  to  teach 
industrial  branchs — these  Pueblo  or  Pirn  a  Indians — two  were  in  the  shoe  shop  and 
one  in  the  harness  shop.  There  were  19  employees  under  the  acting  agent.  Mr. 
Lane  had  reduced  the  force  somewhat  through  consolidating  the  positions  of  indus- 
trial teachers  and  disciplinarian,  also  the  positions  of  farmer  and  engineer. 

We  saw  evidences  of  good  work  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  harness  shop,  shoe  shop, 
tailor  shop,  and  dressmaking  room.  What  little  we  saw  of  the  farm  work  was 
favorable,  although  we  did  not  make  careful  inspection.  There  is  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  line  harness  which  ought  to  be  turned  into  money.  The  office  has  sent 
word  to  sell  at  auction,  but  the  agent  had  a  feeling  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  offer 
so  many  sets  in  such  a  small  place  as  Albuquerque.  They  might  be  sold  to  better 
advantage  at  Kansas  City  or  some  other  large  place.  The  'farmer  keeps  16  boys  at 
work  and  has  12  hired  out  to  local  farmers.  The  dormitories  were  clean  and  fresh 
and  the  conduct  at  the  tables  and  in  marching  to  and  from  the  dining  room  was  good. 
Only  one  sick  with  a  serious  trouble  (pulmonary),  and  she  was  at  the  table,  showing 
that  she  was  not  very  ill.  We  saw  quite  a  number  who  were  well  along  in  years 
and  who  possibly  ought  to  make  room  for  others — men  grown — rather  unusual.  A 
prosperous  school  with  a  good  teaching  corps. 
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SANTA  FE   NORMAL   AND   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  instruction  during  the  school 
year.  Supervisor  Col.  Thomas  M.  Jones,  who  came  last  September,  expects  to  be 
appointed  superintendent  on  July  I  and  Mrs.  Jones  to  be  made  matron.  The  scholars 
were  transferred  mostly  to  the  school  at  Fort  Lewis  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones. 
He  expects  that  some  of  them  will  be  sent  back  at  the  beginning  of  next  school  year. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  make  this  a  normal  training  school.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  why  the  plans  have  been  changed,  but  the  proposition  now  is  to  have  a  normal 
school,  an  industrial  training  school,  and  a  primary  school,  with  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion, all  under  one  roof.  There  evidently  was  a  misunderstanding  last  autumn,  for 
some  few  advanced  scholars  came  who  have  been  waiting  many  months  for  studies  to 
l>egin.  There  are  40  Indian  children  and  young  men  and  women  here,  of  whom  per- 
haps half  came  for  the  normal  course.  A  number  of  the  young  men  were  doing  good 
work  upon  the  substantial  picket  fence  which  Colonel  Jones  was  having  put  up 
along  the  front  of  the  grounds. 

We  met  two  intelligent-looking  Omaha  Indian  girls  who  came  last  September  and 
who  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  anything  during  the  school  year.  There  is  but 
one  teacher,  and  she  only  recently  arrived,  Miss  Anna  Egan,  who  ranks  high  as  a 
kindergarten  teacher.  We  also  met  the  blacksmith,  who  acts  as  disciplinarian.  The 
new  plan  contemplates  clothing  the  boys  in  a  uniform.  The  seamstress  was  employ- 
ing some  of  the  girls.  The  plant  is  of  large  proportions  and  worthy  of  the  great 
United  States  Government.  The  laundry  may  be  pronounced  perfect.  Plenty  of 
water  for  the  buildings  and  for  irrigating  purposes. 

If  the  Indian  Office  contemplates  training  and  preparing  Indian  young  men  and 
women  for  the  work 'of  teaching  in  Indian  schools — and  it  is  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  in  my  judgment — this  is  an  admirable  place  where  to  make  the  effort.  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  great  success. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  well  arranged  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  the  106  acres  of  land  is  ample  for  farming  pursuits. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  institutes  arranged  by  Dr.  Heilman.  for  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  other  employees  in  the  Indian  service,  is  to  be  held  here  from  July  9  to 
July  14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  arranging  to  accommodate  the  guests  and  were 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  make  the  occasion  a  thoroughly  profitable  one;  they 
were  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  favorable  outlook. 

RAMONA  SCHOOL,  SANTA  FE. 

Professor  Chase,  the  superintendent  and  manager,  was  absent,  therefore  we  were 
unable  to  consult  him.  Mrs.  Chase  did  us  the  honor  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
the  work.  She  informed  us  that  Mr.  Chase  was  in  the  East  soliciting  funds  for  the 
school.  The  grounds  are  just  outside  of  the  city,  upon  an  elevation,  and  contain 
16  acres.  There  are  69  scholars,  27  boys  and  42  girls.  '  Professor  Chase  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  for  64  scholars  at  $125  per  annum  each.  Ages  of  the 
scholars  6  to  16,  two  being  over  16.  It  might  be  called  a  family  school,  for  schol- 
ars, teachers,  and  the  family  of  Professor  Chase  are  necessarily  thrown  together  as 
one,  because  of  lack  of  room.  The  children  do  the  housework,  half  working  and 
half  studying. 

The  accommodations  are  insufficient  for  so  large  a  number.  One  building  is  of 
brick  and  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  school  purposes ;  the  other  one  is  rented  from  a 
Boston  gentleman,  and  is  situated  upon  land  adjoining  the  school  property;  it  is  a 
frame  structure  and  not  what  is  needed ;  in  fact,  it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  A  new  and  large  structure  is  in  contemplation,  however,  and  a 
number  of  the  boys  were  hard  at  work  upon  adjoining  property  engaged  in 
brickmaking.  This  work  is  being  done  upon  shares,  Professor  Chase  having  made 
arrangements  with  a  firm  to  do  the  work  in  this  way.  The  clay  bed  is  a  good  one; 
the  distance  to  the  site  where  the  new  edifice  will  stand  is  not  many  rods,  so  the 
brick  for  the  structure  can  not  cost  much  delivered  at  the  place  needed.  For  a  year 
Professor  Chase  has  had  full  charge,  and  evidently  it  has  kept  him  hard  at  work  to 
maintain  the  institution.  Indications  pointed  to  a  lack  of  money,  and  things  gen- 
erally were  not  in  as  good  order  as  one  could  have  wished,  and  yet  the  scholars 
seemed  happy  and  contented;  saw  some  thirty  in  the  recitation  room,  saw  a  good 
many  girls  in  the  sewing  room,  and  others  at  various  occupations. 

The  teachers  and  helpers  were  not  numerous  and  had  a  good  deal  to  attend  to. 
They  we're  as  follows :  Miss  Burger,  teacher;  Miss  Hosmer,  assistant  matron;  Mrs. 
Landon,  seamstress,  and  Miss  Aldrich  in  the  cooking  department.  The  scholars 
were  from  various  places;  4  recently  came  from  the  normal  school,  as  they  were  not 
wanted  there  (so  we  were  informed);  a  large  number  were  from  Laguna  (Pueblo), 
being  transferred  from  a  Presbyterian  school,  which  had  been  closed;  others  were 
from  the  Santa  Clara  and  Namb6  Pueblos ;  7  were  San  Carlos  Apaches.  The  Ramoua 
school  is  well  known  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
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Congregational  Church,  receiving  .from  the  American  Missionary  Association  some 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  its  support.  The  property  is  now  held  by  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  ex-Governor  Prince  being  president  of  the  board,  and 
is  independent  of  all  denominations. 

ANADARKO. — KIOWAS   AND    COMAXCIIES. 

As  one  enters  the  Indian  Territor}^  from  the  south  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  Territory,  and  near  the  line  separating 
it  from  Oklahoma,  he  passes  into  the  land  belonging  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  two  members  of  the  Dawes  Commission  were  holding  meetings 
and  discussing  with  the  people  plans  for  the  extinguishing  of  their  rights  and  for 
the  settlement  of  the  great  question  of  the  opening  up  of  their  lands  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  momentous  question  with  many  points  to  be  considered,  for  many  and  varied 
interests  are  involved.  The  subject  of  the  opening  of  these  lands  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all  whom  we  met,  and  all  were  eager  for  definite  information.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  100,000  people  within  the  limits  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Possibly  this  is  an  overestimate,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  living  and 
working  within  the  limits  of  this  Indian  nation,  virtually  without  law  and  without 
schools  for  their  children ;  they  are  occupying  houses  erected  upon  sites  which  they 
do  not  own,  and  are  hedged  in  and  restricted  because  of  force  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control.  It  is  true  that  they  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  little  Chickasaw 
Nation  without  legal  right,  and  yet  who  can  say  it  is  not  wise  that  they  have  come, 
for  they  are  running  the  railroads  and  developing  towns  and  cities  which  are  in  the 
near  future  to  be  centers  of  industry. 

What  is  true  as  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  equally 
true  of  the  land  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  which  adjoins  on  the 
•westward.  The  pressure  for  the  opening  of  these  lands  is  almost  equally  great,  but 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  work  of  surveying  and  allotting  the  land  will  not  be 
forced,  and  that  the  work  will  be  carefully  guarded  against  such  practices  as 
obtained  when  the  work  was  undertaken  and  carried  out  among  their  neighbors, 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The  Indians  are  still  depending  upon  the  rations 
issued  by  the  Government,  and  will  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  self-support  until 
forced  to  it. 

The  agent  at  Anadarko,  Lieut.  Maury  Nichols,  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  young  man  without 
experience  in  dealing  with  Indians,  and  who  has  a  task  upon  his  hands  which  might 
stagger  a  veteran  in  the  service.  He  has  3,700  Indians,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
members  of  the  affiliated  tribes,  at  this  critical  time  in  their  history,  to  guide  and 
instruct.  In  three  years  the  treaty  under  which  they  receive  supplies  expires; 
meantime  the  lands  are  being  allotted,  and  the  change  which  they  have  not  sought 
is  upon  them  with  all  that  it  implies.  At  this  time  little  real  work  is  being  done ; 
on  issue  days  the  custom  still  prevails  of  letting  the  steers  loose  upon  the  plains, 
and  of  chasing  and  shooting  them;  a  weak  reminder  of  the  time  when  they  chased 
and  shot  the  buffalo  which  roamed  t^ese  fertile  lands. 

School  work  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Indian  Office  and  by  religious  societies 
with  considerable  success.  Probably  more  than  half  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
school  age  were  enrolled  in  some  school.  Omitting  the  school  of  the  Presbyterians 
(now  very  small  because  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  their  main  building)  there  are 
eight  others,  of  which  four  are  Government  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  the 
remainder  missionary  schools  of  different  denominations.  Fully  400  are  enrolled  in 
the  said  schools.  The  only  one  visited  was  the  Riverside  School,  2  miles  from  the 
agency  across  the  Ouachita  River,  and  located  upon  its  beautiful  banks.  The  school 
is  overcrowded,  having  65  scholars,  who  are  Wichitas,  Caddos,  and  from  the  affiliated 
tribes  located  hereabouts.  Mr.  George  L.  Pigg,  the  superintendent,  has  sent  to  the 
Commissioner  plans  with  estimates  for  another  building,  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory 
for  girls;  also  estimates  for  the  removal  of  the  dwelling  where  the  superintendent 
resides  to  a  spot  nearer  the  school.  It  seems  desirable  to  enlarge  accommodations 
here,  as  there  is  abundant  room  and  sufficient  scholars;  the  matter  of  the  removal 
of  the  superintendent's  residence  is  not  important,  but  as  it  is  inexpensive  probably 
it  would  be  well  to  do  it. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  present  school  building,  which  is  domitory, 
schoolroom,  etc.,  was  in  better  order  and  condition  than  any  ever  before  visited. 
The  girls'  sitting  room  was  especially  attractive.  The  matron  seemed  well  adapted 
to  the  place.  Two  teachers  are  giving  instruction  in  school.  They  ask  for  a  kinder- 
garten teacher.  One  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivativation,  the  work  being  mostly 
done  by  the  boys.  The  girls  attend  to  the  usual  duties  of  such  schools.  Before 
leaving  the  agency  I  went  through  the  warehouse  to  inspect  the  merchandise  stored 
there.  The  first  thing  noticeable  was  the  large  pile  of  bacon,  cut  into  pieces,  weigh- 
ing perhaps  2  pounds  each,  which  were  to  be  issued  upon  the  following  day  in  lieu 
of  beef,  supplies  of  which  had  run  out  under  the  old  contract,  and  the  new  one  had 
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not  yet  begun  to  operate;  it  was  an  unattractive  sight,  and  the  Indiaiis  have  no  fond- 
ness for  it.  Very  little  complaint  was  made  with  the  quality  of  supplies  furnished 
under  contracts  made  by  the  Commissioner,  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  notice. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Special  Inspector  Able,  who  had  come  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  the>  removal  of  an  individual  from  the  reservation  by  the  agent. 
He  was  awaiting  further  instructions  from  Washington,  as  the  man  was  back  and 
he  was  informed  the  matter  was  compromised.  It  seems  a  peculiar  way  of  proceed- 
ing, and  so  thought  the  inspector.  The  agent  is  finding  more  or  less  difficulties  in 
his  way,  but  he  is  young  and  inexperienced. 

CHEYENNES   AND   ARAPAHOES,    DARLINGTON.  OKLA. 

The  impression  prevails  among  the  friends  of  the  Indian  in  the  East  that  the  work 
of  allotting  the  lands  to  these  tribes  was  prematurely  done,  and  has  been  attended 
by  circumstances  more  or  less  unfortunate.  It  is  thought  that  these  people  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  given  their  allotments  and  told  to  go  to  work;  also, 
that  signatures  to  the  petition  requesting  it  were  not  all  genuine;  that  certain  sig- 
natures were  placed  upon  the  paper  by  fraud,  and  that  there  was  collusion  between 
certain  white  men  and  certain  Indians  where  money  was  used;  also,  that  the  price 
paid  for  the  surplus  laud  by  the  Government  was  far  too  low,  considering  its  value. 
These  are  grave  charges,  but  doubtless  are  true,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  has  been  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  worst  features  about  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  earnest  men 
among  the  whites  who  were  engaged  in  persuading  the  Indians  to  sign  and  who  argued 
them  to  accept  the  nominal  sum  offered  for  the  surplus  land  by  the  commissioners 
who  acted  for  the  Government  were  men  who  had  been  regarded  as  real  friends  of 
the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  overpersuaded  by  these  supposed  friends,  and 
therefore  signed.  Not  getting  sufficient  signatures  in  this  way,  other  methods  were 
adopted  which  were  dishonest.  It  was  thus  the  work  was  carried  through.  They 
were  made  the  victims  of  a  gigantic  scheme,  whereby  they  relinquished  their  surplus 
land  for  40  cents  per  acre,  accepting  part  in  cash,  while  the  remainder  was  invested 
and  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  Treasury  Department.  But  even  in  the  cash  payment 
there  was  another  grievance;  the  sum  of  $67,500  was  held  back  and  paid  over  to 
certain  white  men,  who  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  it  as  agents  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  Indians  to  get  the  transaction  through.  Preposterous  as  this 
may  seem,  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  agent  now  in  control,  Capt.  Albert  E,  Woodson, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  get  the  latter  wrong  corrected.  He  is  being 
aided  by  Captain  Lee,  who  was  formerly  an  agent  here.  I  append  a  copy  of  an 
appeal  made  to  President  Cleveland  and  sent  to  him  in  February  of  this  year. 
Captain  Woodson  is  devoting  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  the  service  of  these 
Indians  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  best  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
to  correct  the  evils  so  far  as  possible.  He  is  making  a  special  effort  to  get  them 
upon  their  allotments,  but  is  not  meeting  with  much  success  so  far,  as  they  are  still 
living  in  camps,  while  the  tribal  relations  areas  strong  as  ever  and  their  chiefs  are 
exercising  as  much  influence  as  heretofore  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
many  were  living  upon  their  allotments,  the  agent  replied  very  few;  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how  many  were  doing  work  upon  their  land,  the  agent  said  that 
perhaps  two-thirds  were  doing  more  or  less  of  such  work.  As  the  treaty  under 
which  they  draw  clothing  and  supplies  expires  in  three  years,  the  agent  is  laboring 
early  and  late  to  warn  them  to  be  ready  against  the  time  when  their  rations  will  be 
cut  off. 

Of  course  they  have  no  house  upon  their  allotment,  no  fence  around  their  quarter 
section,  no  sod  broken  for  tillage,  except  in  an  exceedingly  small  way;  no  horses 
heavy  enough  for  such  severe  work,  and  usually  no  plow  or  other  farm  implements. 
"Some  are  asking  the  agent  for  houses,  but  at  this  time  the  Government  is  not  erect- 
ing houses  for  the  Indians.  Of  farming  tools,  many  have  been  given  out  during  the 
treaty  years,  but  they  have  been  careless  with  them,  and  inaiiy  have  been  stolen  by 
their 'neighbors,  the  whites.  Twice  a  month,  when  the  supplies  are  issued,  all  the 
Indians  go  to  the  issue  stations.  This  opportunity  is  embraced  by  characterless  whites 
to  seize  upon  such  things  as  they  need  which  are  lying  around ;  trees  are  cut  for 
fence  posts,  plows  are  "  borrowed"  and  seldom  returned.  In  fact,  the  Indian,  with  his 
careless  habits,  is  the  prey  to  the  more  enei-getic  neighbor.  The  agent  filled  my 
ears  with  recitals  of  the  woes  to  which  the  poor  red  man  is  subject  through  these 
ways.  In  selecting  land  the  Indian  wisely  chose  plats  near  the  springs  of  water  or 
he  took  the  wooded  portion,  leaving  the  dry  and  treeless  parts  for  the  homesteader. 
When  the  latter  comes  he  preys  upon  his  neighbor;  he  needs  posts  for  a  wire  fence, 
"which  he  sees  he  can  secm-e  from  the  land  of  the  Indian,  so  he  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  and  haul  the  same.  Sometimes  this  work  is  done  at  night  and  sometimes 
during  the  absence  of  the  Indian  at  the  issue  station. 
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The  agent  is  about  to  establish  five  new  issue  stations.  There  are  now  four; 
formerly -there  were  three,  so  that  the  Indians  AVill  not  have  to  go  so  far  for  their 
supplies ;  thus  they  will  not  be  so  long  absent  from  their  homes.  He  is  also  planning 
to  open  repair  shops  here  and  there.  At  present  there  is  only  one,  and  this  one  is  at 
the  agency,  necessitating  long  journeys  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  at  a  distance, 
taking  much  time,  just  for  some  trifling  and  yet  necessary  repair.  The  agent  has 
done  a  wise  thing  in  subdividing  what  \vas  once  the  reservation.  He  has  made  nine 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  has  placed  a  farmer  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  and  help  the  Indian.  He  desires  to  subdivide  still  further  and  appoint  more 
farmers  if  the  Commissioner  approves.  There  is  a  well-organized  Indian  police,  but 
the  agent  keeps  many  of  the  men  out,  as  he  will  have  no  Indians  loating  about  the 
agency.  I  think  I  was  never  at  an  agency  where  I  saw  so  few  Indians  hanging 
about  in  a  listless  manner;  in  fact  there  were  none.  We  spent  most  of  one  after- 
noon in  a  conference  with  three  prominent  leaders  among  these  tribes,  Chief  Young 
Whirlwind,  Risiug  Elk,  and  Medicine  Crazy,  iu  discussing  Captain  Woodsou's  plan, 
which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office,  for  carrying  out  the  ll  lands  in  sev- 
eralty"  law  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Under  the  treaty  whereby  they  accepted  lands  in  severalty,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  received  a  quarter  section,  and  also  received  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  the  Government  of  tne  remainder  a  cash  payment.  This  cash  payment  was  of 
little  real  value  to  the  people,  as  it  was  unwisely  used.  Over  and  above  this  cash 
payment  there  was  left  $1,000,000,  which  the  Government  holds,  paying  interest 
semi  annually,  and  which  brings  them  in  a  little  ready  money.  The  proposition  is 
that  the  Indians  petition  Congress  to  pass  an  act  permitting  them  to  use  a  portion 
of  this  reserve  fund  for  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  upon  the  allotted  section 
which  they  chose  for  their  homes,  to  fence  the  selected  quarter  section,  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  forty  acres  of  land,  in  the  purchase  of  cooking  and  farming  utensils,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  cow,  hens,  etc. 

In  other  words,  using  a  portion  of  their  reserve  in  a  practical  way  whereby  they 
will  have  a  house  to  live  in  when  forced  out  of  the  camps  and  have  some  fruits  of 
the  soil  growing  for  use  when  the  rations  cease.  The  details  are  not  all  given,  but 
if  the  Indians  will  accept  the  plan  and  ask  for  it,  and  if  Congress  grants  permission 
and  Captain  Woodsou  is  here  to  carry  it  into  execution,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
question  of  landing  the  Indian  in  his  own  house  upon  his  allotment  and  getting  him 
at  work  will  be  solved  so  far  as  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  are  concerned.  The 
plan  has  many  attractive  features  and  was  careiully  discussed.  It  was  received 
with  reasonable  attention. 

The  conferees  were  requested  to  talk  it  up  among  their  neighbors,  asking  all  to 
consider  it  and  be  ready  for  the  calling  of  a  large  conference  at  an  early  day.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  if  I  were  in  their  places,  after  having  been  deceived 
so  many  times,  I  would  be  very  slow  to  accept  any  propositions  from  the  white  man. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  listened  to  a  detailed  statement  of  Captain 
Woodson's  plan  of  issuing  the  live  beeves  and  of  the  mode  of  slaughtering  and  dress- 
ing them  for  use.  It  is  a  thoroughly  humane,  proper,  and  businesslike  way  of  doing 
the  work,  and  so  different  from  the  old  way  of  letting  the  animals  loose  upon  the 
plain  and  shooting  them  as  they  formerly  shot  the  buffalo.  So  notorious  did  it 
become  that  people  flocked  in  upon  issue  days  to  witness  the  sight.  They  came  in 
great  numbers  and  from  long  distances;  but  it  is  all  changed  now.  I  visited  the 
great  warehouse  and  inspected  the  goods  which  come  from  the  purchasing  agencies 
with  satisfaction,  for  I  heard  little  complaint  and  saw  little  that  points  to  fraud  in 
fulfilling  contracts. 

The  buildings  and  property  at  Darlington  are  kept  in  excellent  order  and  Captain 
Woodson  has  improved  the  general  appearance  by  painting  fences  and  grading  the 
roads,  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  the  village  is  very  cleanly  and  presentable. 

SEGEK'S  COLONY. 

Seger's  colony,  so  called,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  feature  in  a  visit  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  The  school,  which  is  the  central  point  and  where  John 
H.  Seger  lives,  is  60  miles  or  more  southwesterly  from  the  agency  at  Darlington,  and 
is  approached  by  carriage  or  by  stage  from  Minco,  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  driv- 
ing fully  50  miles  westward.  My  route  was  by  stage  in  going;  the  return  was  made 
with  the  clerk,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Professor  Meserve,  using  Mr.  Seger's  team. 

Mr.  Seger  is  a  genius  in  the  Indian  service,  small  of  stature,  without  the  advantage 
of  schools  in  his  early  days,  yet  possessed  of  characteristics  which  have  made  him  a 
remarkable  character  in  the  work  to  which  he  has  given  nearly  all  of  his  life.  A 
modest,  unpretentious  man,  yet  wherever  he  has  been  employed  he  has  left  an 
impress  for  good  which  has  been  lasting.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  his  unselfish 
life  among  the  people  for  which  he  has  lived.  He  has  given  himself  unreservedly  to 
them  and  won  their  confidence  in  a  remarkable  manner;  except  he  had  jt,  he  never 
could  have  succeeded  in  the  work  he  accomplished  in  drawing  off  from  the  agency 
and  from  about  the  reservation  the  restless  and  uneasy  ones  to  a  point  he  selected, 
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and  there  controlling  them  for  a  series  of  years.  The  work  was  undertaken  the  time 
w.hen  Captain  Lee  was  the  agent,  and  was  done  at  his  solicitation.  Seger  started 
with  150  Indians.  They  located  in  the  region  near  where  the  school  now  is,  which 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  grove  called  Seger's  Glen,  with  its  wonderful  spring  of 
delicious  water. 

The  place  was  made  one  of  the  three  issue  stations  and  became  an  important  center. 
From  the  150  who  came  at  lirst  the  "colony"  has  grown  to  600;  not  that  they  are 
located  in  or  around  a  common  center,  for  such  is  not  the  fact,  but  those  who  live  in 
the  general  neighborhood  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  so-called  "  colony.'7 
What  has  made  it  more  of  a  center  is  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Morgan  established 
a  reservation  boarding  school  here  over  which  he  made  Mr.  Seger  superintendent. 
The  edifice  is  of  brick,  which  were  made  upon  the  premises;  it  is  spacious  and 
modern,  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  glen.  Sixty-five  Indian  children  are 
here  receiving  instruction.  The  school  is  full,  with  no  absentees,  and  accommoda- 
tions are  needed  for  more  scholars. 

Mr.  Seger  is  very  anxious  for  another  building,  as  he  is  desirous  of  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  school,  there  being  about  140  children  of  school  age  in  the  "colony." 

Seger  never  spares  himself  and  takes  hold  of  all  kinds  of  work,  working  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  with  his  head.  He  is  planning  to  manage  a  large  enterprise  at 
small  expense  to  the  Government.  He  is  eminently  a  practical  man  and  studies  to 
success  in  all  lines.  Everyone  works,  the  staff,  the  teachers,  the  scholars,  each  in 
his  own  department,  or  out  of  his  department  if  his  services  are  wanted;  they  follow 
the  example  of  their  leader.  The  school  was  only  opened  January  11,  1893,  and 
although  the  discipline  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be,  yet  the  children  have  made 
great  progress,  when  it  is  considered  that  not  one  child  could  speak  any  English 
when  they  came  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  our  visit.  Four  full  sections  of 
land  have  been  reserved  for  the  school  farm,  of  which  already  120  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  breaking  up  the  land,  clearing  the 
grove  from  the  underbrush,  erecting  buildings,  and  developing  a  water  system.  The 
spring  whence  the  water  conies  is  invaluable  and  is  situated  in  a  cleft  near  the 
house,  from  which  it  is  elevated  by  a  windmill  to  a  tank  and  distributed  over  the 
grounds  and  through  the  buildings.  In  the  wonderful  glen  are  twenty  or  more 
varieties  of  trees,  specimens  of  which  were  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  last  year.  So 
far  as  possible  the  services  of  the  Indians  are  used  in  all  kinds  of  employment.  Six 
are  under  pay  as  assistants  in  various  capacities  about  the  school,  and  all  are  mak- 
ing good  records.  Two  were  taken  from  camp  where  they  had  returned  after  their 
school  days  were  over. 

One  had  been  four  years  in  camp  since  leaving  Haskell  Institute;  she  and  her  sis- 
ter, who  was  two  years  in  camp  after  leaving  school,  are  doing  well  as  seamstresses. 

It  was  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  scholars  who  on  their  return  home  and  again 
become  what  is  called  "blanket  Indians"  are  never  after  good  for  anything.  These 
girls  were  doing  well,  earning  money,  which  they  were  saving  and  part  of  which 
Mr.  Seger  has  invested  for  them  in  cows.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  existing  har- 
mony among  the  employees,  who  were  interested  beyond  the  money  compensation  in 
the  success  of  the  work  committed  to  their  care.  Recently  a  new  farmer  came  to 
supersede  the  one  then  at  work;  he  remained  a  few  days,  looking  over  the  field, 
taking  note  .of  what  was  being  done.  His  conclusion  was  that  he  was  not  as  well 
fitted  for  the  place  as  the  man  whom  he  was  to  supersede;  he  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  whom  the  appointment  came,  express- 
ing thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  shown,  but  declining  the  place  and  commend- 
ing the  man  who  was  holding  the  position  and  so  successfully  doing  the  work.  A 
strong  and  concerted  effort  was  likewise  being  made  to  supplant  Charles  L.  Davis,  the 
efficient  clerk.  Probably  the  effort  will  not  be  successful.  It  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate thing  for  the  work,  as  he  is  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  the  one  person  upon 
whom  Mr.  Seger  depends.  Professor  Meserve,  who  was  visiting  the  school  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  joined  with  myself  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Secretarv,  stating  the  facts  and  requesting  that  both  the  clerk  and  farmer  be 
continued  here. 

ARAPAHOE    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  five  schools:  the  Seger  school,  the 
Arapahoe  school  at  the  agency,  the  Cheyenne  school,  3  miles  away  from  the  agency, 
the  Mennonite  school,  likewise  at  the  agency,  and  the  Mennonite  school  at  Canton- 
ment. The  scholars  in  attendance  number  350. 

Seger  school 65 

Arapahoe  school 110 

Cheyenne  school 110 

Mennonite  at  the  agency 17 

Mennonite  at  Cantonment,  about 50 

Total..  ..352 
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The  Cheyennes  and  Arapakoes  number  3,300;  of  school  age  there  are  probably 
700;  in  other  words,  the  school  accommodations  are  equal  to  about  half  what  they 
should  be.  The  Arapahoe  school  gave  evidence  of  being  under  good  management. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dwire,  the  superintendent,  has  been  in  charge  four  years.  I  visited  and 
inspected  the  classes  and  was  gratified  at  the  recitations/  I  also  visited  and 
inspected  the  dormitories  with  satisfaction.  The  water  supply  is  good. 

This  school,  like  nearly  all  I  have  visited,  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  methods 
of  egress  from  the  sleeping  rooms  in  case  of  a  conflagration.  The  main  ediiice  of  this 
place  has  been  erected  many  years  and  is  less  modern  than  those  more  lately  con- 
structed; perhaps  it  was  this  fact  and  that  the  stairways  were  narrower  than  some, 
suggested  the  thought  that  more  attention  should  be  given  this  subject.  One 
hundred  and  ten  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Scholars  do  the  customary  work  in 
the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  upon  the  farm.  The  school  was  started  in  1873-74. 
In  its  early  years  it  was  unsuccessful,  except  for  short  time  in  1878-79  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Seger,  and  following  him,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Recently  it  has 
become  a  good  school.  Scarce  any  absentees.  As  usual,  Mr.  Seger  left  his  mark  in 
various  improvements,  which  were  pointed  out.  The  beautiful  grove  of  cottonwood 
trees  in  the  lawn  upon  which  the  buildings  face,  he  started,  though  discouraged  by 
nearly  everyone.  It  is  a  worthy  movement. 

CHEYENNE   SCHOOL. 

The  original  school  building  is  of  wood  and  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Seger.  The  new,  large  building  (boy's  dormitory)  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
during  the  commissiouership  of  General  Morgan ;  the  school  site  is  upon  a  wooded 
ridge  near  the  railroad  track,  and  distant  3  miles  from  Darlington.  Here  is  a 
spring  of  delicious  water,  which  is  carefully  walled  in  and  so  kept  that  the  water  is 
not  polluted  in  any  way.  So  much  is  thought  of  it  that  all  the  drinking  water  used 
•at  Fort  Reno,  4  miles  or  more  away,  is  daily  drawn  from  here.  The  superintendent, 
Thomas  P.  Ullom,  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  are  all  young,  and  all  except  one  are 
civil-service  appointments.  Only  the  younger  children  were  in  the  class  rooms,  as 
the  school  work  was  practically  closed  for  the  school  year;  the  older  ones  were  at 
work  in  the  harvest  field  or  in  various  capacities  about  the  premises.  In  the  school 
room  of  Miss  Black  a  kindergarten  and  calisthenic  exercise  was  going  on,  improving 
to  voice  and  muscle ;  the  young  Indian  children  were  being  taught  to  speak  out  in 
full  tones  and  in  clear  English,  which  was  gratifying. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  seamstress  the  girls  were  preparing  the  material  for  rag  car- 
pets; great  rolls  were  ready  against  the  time  for  weaving  to  begin.  Rag  carpet 
seemed  a  feature  in  this  school,  as  we  noticed  on  our  approach  to  the  buildings 
several  of  the  older  boys  hard  at  work  shaking  and  cleaning  them;  afterwards  roll- 
ing them  up  to  be  put  away  for  the  summer.  Four  hundred  acres  under  cultivation, 
part  being  upon  shares — the  school  is  cultivating  205  acres.  The  superintendent 
spoke  of  the  boys  as  being  good  workers.  The  superintendent  spoke  in  unqualified 
terms  of  approbation  of  Paul  Good  Bear,  the  disciplinarian,  an  Indian  who  was 
educated  at  Carlisle.  His  influence  over  the  boys  is  good  in  every  way.  He  leads 
rather  than  drives  them,  and  withal  is  a  good  worker  on  the  farm,  working  with 
and  inciting  the  boys. 

MENNONITE   SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  in  a  grove  of  cottonwood  trees;  good  brick 
building,  with  an  extensive  garden;  capable  of  accommodating  40,  although  but  17 
were  enrolled;  a  missionary  enterprise,  supported  by  the  Mennonite  Christians,  but 
drawing  certain  rations  and  supplies  from  the  Government,  such  as  the  children 
•would  be  entitled  to  under  the  treaty  were  they  living  at  home.  The  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  A.  S.  Voth,  is  teacher  and  "all  hands,"  and  seemed  a  capable  and  worthy 
young  man.  He  had  seen  service  at  the  Cantonment  school  before  coming  here. 
The  recitations  of  the  scholars  were  creditable,  and  the  place  altogether  was  attrac- 
tive, but  why  they  have  so  small  an  attendance  I  could  not  understand,  as  there  are 
so  many  childreuVho  ought  to  be  in  school.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  reason 
which  was  not  divulged.  The  young  man  stated  that  more  were  expected  during 
next  school  year.  I  was  informed  that  the  attendance  has  averaged  small  for  sev- 
eral years. 

CHILOCCO    SCHOOL. 

This  is  an  industrial  training  school ;  scholars  in  attendance,  270;  capacity  since 
the  addition  of  the  new  buildings,  350.  Thoroughly  equipped  with  efficient  and 
experienced  teachers,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  industrial  department,  presided 
over  by  B.  S.  Coppock,  superintendent.  Situated  in  Oklahoma,  immediately  on.  the 
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Kansas  line,  6  miles  south  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  In  the  reservation  are  thirteen, 
and  a  half  sections  (8,640  acres)  of  as  choice  farming  land  as  is  often  seen,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  available  for  cultivation. 

There  is  under  cultivation  about  one  section  (640  acres) ;  the  remainder  is  used 
for  hay-cutting,  grazing,  etc.  Farming  is  done  upon  an  extensive  scale;  100  acres 
are  in  corn,  100  in  wheat,  and  200  in  oats.  The  great  kitchen  garden  for  the  use  of 
the  school  is  luxuriant  in  its  growth  of  nearly  every  vegetable  for  the  table  known 
in  the  latitude.  The  orchard  of  peach  trees  presented  an  appearance  of  healthful- 
ness  and  thrift. 

Apple,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear,  and  other  young  trees  were  coming  forward  and 
will  soon  yield  abundant  fruit.  The  soil  is  kept  so  well  tilled  that  in  these  nurseries 
scarce  a  weed  was  to  be  seen. 

The  superintendent  informed  me  that  one  object  he  has  in  mind  in  developing 
these  nurseries  is  to  have  plenty  of  young  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest  varieties  for 
the  farms  of  the  scholars  when  they  make  their  homes  upon  their  allotments.  The 
work  upon  the  farm  is  largely  done  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer; 
they  are  good  workers  and  were  seen  in  all  directions,  handling  the  plow,  harvest- 
ing the  wheat,  pulling  weeds  in  the  garden,  gathering  vegetables  for  the  table, 
milking  the  cows,  or  at  some  other  employment.  The  smaller  boys  were  in  the  class 
rooms. 

The  buildings  are  upon  a  grand  scale,  something  unequaled  in  appliances  for  the 
work  for  which  they  were  constructed.  The  material  used  in  building  the  fine 
edifices  is  a  light-colored  stone  which  is  quarried  upon  the  farm ;  it  makes  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  the  architecture  of  the  two  which  were  completed  a  year  ago  and 
which  have  been  in  use  meantime,  is  of  a  high  order.  The  internal  arrangement 
of  the  girl's  building  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  experience  has  devised  or  con- 
ceived. The  building  containing  class-rooms,  with  the  superb  auditorium  on  the 
upper  floor,  is  a  model  in  every  respect.  The  building  in  which  is  the  great  kitchen 
and  dining  room  is  also  a  model  in  its  way — clean,  spacious,  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable. 

The  stable  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  immense  barn  for  hay  and  for  the  cattle, 
are  upon  a  grand  scale;  not  so  expensive,  but  large  and  convenient.  Everything  is 
planned  for  an  extensive  work,  and  yet  when  I  got  the  figures  as  the  cost  of  the 
structures  recently  finished  they  seemed  small  to  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
putting  up  large  and  fine  buildings  in  the  East.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
sanitation,  so  that  the  health  of  scholars,  teachers,  and  employees  ought  to  be  good; 
this  work  is  not  yet  completed,  however.  One  feature  of  the  plan  consists  of  a 
furnace  with  a  large  and  tall  chimney,  where  is  burned  the  refuse,  etc.,  of  the  estab- 
lishment. The  building  used  for  hospital  purposes  is  a  marked  exception  to  the 
others;  it  is  an  old,  low,  frame  structure,  inferior  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  Requisition  has  gone  to  Washington  for  a  new  edifice,  which  I 
hope  may  be  granted.  Only  a  few  days  prior  to  our  visit  the  tall  chimney  connected 
with  the  kitchen  was  struck  by  lightning  and  a  good  deal  shattered.  Masons  were 
running  up  a  staging  preparatory  to  a  careful  examination  to  see  if  it  could  be 
repaired  or  if  it  must  come  down.  Fortunately,  though  shattered  and  apparently 
split,  it  did  not  fall;  had  it  fallen  it  would  have  crushed  the  kitchen  roof  and  might 
have  fallen  upon  the  hospital,  which  is  quite  near. 

Great  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school,  which 
were  to  occur  within  a  few  days.  The  handiwork  of  the  girls  as  exhibited  in  the 
triumph  of  combination  in  lace  and  satin,  for  graduation  gowns,  was  worthy  their 
white  sisters;  and  the  work  was  all  their  own.  We  saw  nothing  of  class  exercises, 
but  the  art  specimens  exhibited,  the  work  of  the  scholars,  was  superior. 

Work  and  progress  are  the  watchwords  here,  and  withal  there  is  a  moral  side ; 
there  is  so  much  of  religious  and  Christian  influence  that  a  branch  Young  Men's  and 
a  branch  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  maintained. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Several  features  impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind  which  were  gratifying. 
Increased  efficiency  in  the  schools  I  mention  first,  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  as  a 
whole,  better  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  greater  regularity,  and  less 
absenteeism.  Most  schools  visited  were  filled  to  their  limit,  and  some  were  over- 
crowded. I  visited  no  school  where  the  scholars  seemed  to  be  unhappy  or  discon- 
tented. I  found  very  little  sickness,  and  only  one  who  was  seriously  so,  and  yet  she 
was  with  her  mates  at  the  supper  table,  but  was  suffering  from  pulmonary  trouble. 
More  of  the  children  were  learning  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  there  was  improvement 
in  that  work. 

The  tribes  visited  this  summer  had  had  less  intercourse  with  the  whites,  so  that  the 
scholars  were  mostly  full-bloods  and  were  freer  from  the  evils  which  contact  with 
low  whites  imparts.  Much  ban  be  said  in  favor  of  civil-service  appointments,  and 
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I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  law,  and  advocate  its  further 
extension.  This  is  the  result  of  observation,  for  I  have  come  gradually  and  through 
experience  to  favor  its  application  in  the  school  service.  One  superintendent  whom 
.1  met,  a  civil-service  man,  was  successfuLas  a  teacher,  but  a  poor  manager  of  the 
farm.  Such  cases  occur,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  improvement  is  owing 
to  the  toning  up  of  the  service,  and  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  have  done  much 
to  this  end. 

Very  respectfully,  DARWIN  R.  JAMES, 

United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Hon.  MERRILL  S.  GATES, 

President  of  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1894. 


APPENDIX. 

Hosteen  Deete  Sahghy  said: 

"We  started  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  it  took  us  three  nights  to  go  to  Chicago. 
The  agent  wanted  us  to  see  the  Americans  and  to  see  how  they  live.  The  place  where 
the  Fair  was  is  fenced  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  a  lake;  one  side  there  are 
houses,  big  houses,  all  fenced  in.  The  white  people's  and  Indians'  world  is  round, 
and  people  live  all  over,  east,  west,  south,  and  north.  Indians  don't  believe  the 
world  is  moving;  but  the  white  people  showed  how  it  moves,  and  they  showed  the 
Indians  how  to  live,  and  everything.  '-Way  back,  when  the  white  people  commenced 
to  live,  they  lived  like  the  Navajoes;  now  they  show  the  Navajoes  how  to  live.  It 
took  four  years  to  collect  all  the  things  at  the  World's  Fair.  \Ve  saw  all  different 
kinds  of  shoes  and  hats,  etc.,  from  all  different  parts  of  the  world;  all  other  goods, 
and  things  brought  from  erery  where. 

1 '  It  was  like  sweeping  together  all  these  things  and  all  the  people  at  the  Fair  from 
all  the  world.  It  might  take  some  by  steam  to  cross  the  ocean  three  months.  Nav- 
ajoes were  brought  for  the  whites  to  see  and  to  see  the  whites.  AVe  saw  machinery 
that  made  cloth.  It  used  to  be  made  by  hand,  now  all  made  by  machinery,  and  that 
is  what  they  want  Indians  to  see ;  and  the  locomotive  and  cars  that  were  first  made 
not  long  ago,  not  one  hundred  years  yet.  There  was  an  old  can  and  they  stopped  it 
up  and  saw  how  to  make  an  engine;  that  the  steam  was  strong.  Different  kinds 
of  calico  were  gathered  there,  and  old  axes  and  new.  Now  they  eat  different  kinds 
of  food;  way  back  they  did  not  eat  good  food.  Away  back  they  used  to  cut  trees  for 
wagon  wheels;  now  they  make  them  different.  Away  back  they  used  to  have  log 
huts;  now  they  have  good  houses,  and  steamboats  that  run  along  on  the  water,  and 
big  cannon  to  shoot  off'  on  the  water. 

"  The  boats  were  there  like  which  men  had  when  they  discovered  this  country. 
White  man  said  there  might  be  more  laud.  That  ship  went  back  across  the  ocean 
and  told  the  people  more  land  here,  and  more  came  across.  Mexicans  at  first  came 
over.  'Way  back  the  ships  used  to  go  by  sail  and  wind ;  now  they  go  by  steam.  We 
saw  lots  of  white  people's  guns.  'Way  back  they  did  not  have  good  guns;  now  they 
have  good  ones.  Light  used  to  be  from  lard  or  grease,  and  then  oil;  now  it's  electric 
lights.  The  white  man  caught  the  lightning  and  found  out  how  to  make  electric 
lights.  AVe  saw  different  kinds  of  hoes  and  plows  and  shovels-— all  things  to  wrork 
with.  To  know  how  to  read  and  write  does  good,  for  they  can  think  more;  they  can 
see  more ;  they  see  better  with  eyes.  It  is  better  to  read  and  write  than  to  be  strong. 
We  saw  everything  gathered  from  all  over  the  world.  Lots  of  white  people  going 
back  and  forth,  and  they  been  doing  that  all  summer.  It  is  time  to  let  up  now." 

Peshoki  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  thought  when  we  got  back  we  could  tell  the  children  what  we  saw  at  the 
Fair.  That  is  what  the  agent  took  us  there  for.  When  we  started  from  home  we 
saw  farms  all  the  way.  They  are  farming  all  the  time  back  there.  They  don't  lay 
around  in  the  sun;  they  work  all  the  time.  There  lots  of  white  people  work  all  the 
time  for  a  living.  The  Indians  looked  to  see  how  it  is  done;  how  the  white  people 
do  the  work.  We  seen  for  all  the  Navajoes.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  it  is  all  right. 

"  The  Navajo  does  not  keep  track  of  the  days  and  nights  like  the  white  man.  He 
don't  think. 

"  Back  there  the  wheat  is  all  planted  and  green  (autumn  wheat)  and  the  corn  is 
gathered  nice.  That  is  the  way  it  is  back  East.  You  can  think  about  it.  I  never 
dreamed  of  what  I  saw  there.  Now  I  have  seen  it.  Coming  back  I  never  slept  for 
thinking  of  it. 

"  You  should  let  your  children  go  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  They  don't 
read  and  write  much,  but  better  leave  the  children  in  school.  No  difference  how 
much  you  love  them,  better  let  them  go  to  school.  Look  back  how  the  whites 
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used  to  live.  'Way  back  learned  to  do  better.  Better  have  them  go  to  school 
.and  learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  Some  of  the  Navajoes  said  when  we  went  away 
we  were  not  coming  back.  It  took  six  days  to  go  and  come.  We  came  back;  we 
did  not  go  there  to  Hve.  White  people  looked  at  us  all  the  time.  We  went  to  see 
two  big  white  headmen.  They  were  glad  to  see  us. 

"  We  did  not  get  money  from  Washington  to  go.  Got  the  money  from  other  men. 
The  agent  worked  all  summer  to  get  money  to  go.  .Just  enough  to  go  to  Chicago, 
not  to  go  to  Washington.  Saw  lots  of  white  people.  More  than  ants,  when  you 
shovel  out  a  hole  where  ants  are.  Two  schoolboys  went,  so  they  can  tell  each  other/' 

Hosteen  Bagota  said : 

"I  want  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  old  people  will  think  the  same  way.  I  want  the  boys  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
so  they  can  deal  with  the  white  man.  I  am  glad  we  went  to  the  Fair.  I  never 
knew  how  the  white  people  lived  until  I  saw  it.  Never  thought  about  it.  When 
we  saw  a  car,  did  not  know  how  it  was  made.  Never  thought  about  it.  Do  not 
know  if  the  schoolboys  could  make  an  engine;  might  when  they  get  older  and. learn. 

"1  have  wished  a  thousand  times  since  I  came  back  that  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  could 
put  myself  in  school.  I  have  put  two  children  in,  and  a  neighbor  has  put  one  in. 

"  The  headmen  were  ashamed,  of  their  hogans  after  seeing  the  houses  the  white 
men  lived  in. 

"I  have  told  the  people  that  after  we  traveled  a  night  and  a  day  the  white  people 
were  taking  care  of  the  earth  all  the  way.  Look  at  our  country ;  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Look  at  the  difference. 

"  We  were  treated  well;  the  white  men  did  not  push  us,  or  crowd  us,  or  swear  at 
us.  If  we  die  out  in  our  country  the  flies  and  worms  see  us ;  if  we  die  in  the  white 
man's  country  lots  of  people  see  us.  ,  When  we  saw  a  picture  of  a  coyote  killing  a 
lamb  old  chief  said  he  was  bad,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself;  he  could  do  that 
back  on  the  reservation  but  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  do  it  here. 

"  The  white  people  are  like  ants,  industrious,  working  all  the  time;  they  are  thick, 
coming  and  going  all  the  time.  Before,  we  thought  the  agent  told  lie  when  'he  told  us 
how  many  white  people  there  are.  All  believe  now  because  so  many  of  us  saw.  So 
many  headmen  (chiefs)  saw.  Now  the  people  came  and  went  to  hear  all  about  it. 
Formerly  they  paid  no  attention. 

"  Hosteen  Nez  used  to  say  anything  told  was  a  lie.  When  he  got  to  -Chicago  he 
liked  to  have  ten  fits. 

"  The  headmen  see  that  it  is  the  head  and  the  hands  that  do  the  work,  mostly  the 
head. 

"  To  see  the  progress  of  the  white  man,  like  the  corn  growing  from  the  seed,  fast 
in  one  season.  Old  things  are  like  the  seed.  From  the  old  to  the  new  is  like  from 
the  carita  [Mexican  cart  with  wheels  of  solid  wood]  to  a  Studebaker  wagon. 

"  We  saw  nice  trains  on  the  road,  but  a  fine  one  at  the  Fair.  Indians  not  fit  to 
ride  in  it.  It  seems  that  other  tribes  are  ahead  of  the  Navajoes.  When  I  saw  the 
big  guns  I  told  the  medicine  men  what  did  they  mean  by  telling  the  young  men 
they  could  protect  the  Navajoes  against  all  the  whites.  Two  white  men  with  one 
of  these  guns  could  whip  all  the  Navajo  tribe.  Out  here  we  make  fun  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  horse.  Americans  East  can  do  anything  on  the  horse. 

"  I  was  asked  by  an  ignorant  Indian  from  Cotton  Weed  Wash  if  there  were  more 
white  men  than  Navajoes.  I  showed  him  the  dust  and  grass,  and  told  him  I  could 
just  as  soon  try  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  white  people;  that  he  lived  on  the 
water  as  well  as  on  the  laud.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wanted  me  to  tell  him  all  I 
saw.  I  told  him  I  could  not  if  I  talked  till  I  was  gray." 


APPEAL. 

To  our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

We  appeal  to  you  to  help  us.  We  believe  you  have  an  interest  in  our  affairs  and 
that  you  will  listen  to  our  grievances.  We  have  no  one  to  plead  our  cause  for  us, 
and  we  therefore  come  to  you,  our  Great  Father,  trusting  in  the  kindly  and  gen- 
erous disposition  you  have  always  shown  toward  your  red  children. 

We  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  parted  with  the  greater  part  of  our  lands  to  the 
Government  in  order  to  make  homes  for  our  white  brothers,  who  are  now  living  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  us  as  their  neighbors.  We  sold  these  lands  to  some  white 
men  whom  the  Great  Father  (your  predecessor)  sent  to  us  to  treat  with  us,  who 
were  known  as  the  Cherokee  Commission. 

They  were  not  men  of  generous  spirit  and  did  not  exercise  the  proper  regard  for 
our  rights  that  they  should  have  done.  They  were  not  liberal  with  us  but  drove  a 
olose  bargain  with  us  and  cut  down  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  small  sum  of  40  cents 
per  acre.  We  held  out  for  a  bigger  price  for  a  long  time,  but  they  finally  threatened 
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us  if  we  did  not  accept  their  terms  the  Government  would  take  our  lands  away  and 
we  would  get  nothing  but  what  it  chose  to  give  us. 

They  promised  us  $1,500,000  for  our  surplus  lands,  but  it  has  not  been  paid  us 
according  to  our  contract.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  was  withheld  from  us  and  paid 
out  to  a  company  of  attorneys  that  we  never  employed;  and  although  we  loudly 
protested  against  this  payment,  and  our  friends  did  the  same  for  us,  yet  nevertheless 
the  money  was  paid  out  and  our  people  have  been  compelled  to  bear  the  loss. 

We  want  to  tell  our  Great  Father  that  the  Interior  Department  allowed  this  out- 
rage to  be  put  upon  us  by  approving  a  contract  that  a  few  of  our  people  who  were 
influenced  by  the  promise  of  reward  and  who  were  in  the  pay  of  the  attorneys  had 
signed,  falsely  representing  themselves  to  be,  our  authorized  agents,  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  the  paid  employees  of  these  attorneys.  (See  affidavit  of  parties  to  this 
contract,  hereto  appended  as  Exhibit  A.)  It  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that 
our  agent,  in  order  to  make  this  contract  binding  on  us  as  tribes  and  give  it  a  legal 
effect,  did  append  his  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  was  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  majority  of  all  the  Indians,  and  that  they  Avere  selected  at  a  full 
council  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  tribes,  and  was  free  and  voluntary  on 
their  part,  when,  in  fact,  the  parties  to  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  were 
selected  by  the  agent  and  one  of  the  attorneys,  as  will  be  seen  in  evidence,  and  did 
not  therefore  represent  anything  like  the  majority  of  our  people,  not  even  as  much 
as  one-fourth  of  them.  We  offer  in  evidence  Appendix  B,  showing  that  this  so-called 
contract  was  never  read  or  interpreted  to  the  parties  who  signed  the  same  on  the 
part  of  the  two  tribes,  and  that  they  did  not  know  its  contents  when  they  signed  it. 

These  so-called  representatives  were  promised  many  things  of  value  if  they  would 
sign  the  contract  with  these  attorneys.  The  interpreters  employed  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  attorneys;  one  of  them  has  sworn  that  he  was  promised '$10, 000  if  the  deal 
was  consummated  and  the  attorneys  received  any  money;  but  in  the  end  they  only 
paid  him  $500.  The  others  were  paid  from  $100  to  $200,  while  others  still  were 
promised  pay,  but  did  not  get  it. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  ask  you  to  read  the  report  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  published  in  pamphlet  form  March,  1893,  concerning 
this  so-called  contract.  He  made  a  full  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  fraudulent  contract.  We  also  invite  attention  to  the  papers 
and  correspondence  published  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  18,  Fifty-second  Congress, 
second  session,  in  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  of  June  1,  1892,  pages  1  to  51 
and  201  to  247,  touching  the  matter  of  contract  of  certain  attorneys  with  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes.  It  contains  the  report  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  transmitted, 
to  the  War  Department  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A,,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  Also  copy  of  charges  preferred  against  these  attorneys 
by  Captain  Lee,  all  of  which  are  heartily  indorsed  by  us. 

We  wish  to  add  that  our  people  as  tribes  did  not  assert  any  right  or  title  whatever 
to  the  treaty  reservation  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  We  had  not  been  allowed  to  live 
there,  and  had  never  lived  there;  but  had  been  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  Execu- 
tive order  reservation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  our  rights  to  this  land  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Government  in  every  official  reference  thereto. 

The  Interior  Department  did  not  recognize  that  we  had  a  title  to  the  treaty  reser- 
vation in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  until  these  attorneys  suggested  it,  our  people 
had  never  given  it  a  thought. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  have  not  space  in  this  paper  to  give  you  all  the  facts  in  this 
case,  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  fraud,  collusion,  deceit,  and  trickery  have  been  practiced  on  us,  and  to  the 
end  that  all  the  facts  and  evidence  may  be  brought  to  light,  we  earnestly  pray  and 
beg  that  you  will  ask  the  Congress  now  in  session  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate this  whole  matter.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  our 
defense,  and  to  show  how  grossly  we  have  been  wronged. 

Our  Great  Father,  we  pray  that  you  will  listen  to  us  and  not  close  your  ears  to  our 
petition ;  if  we  have  been  wronged  and  unjustly  treated  you  should  help  us  to  make 
known  our  wrongs.  The  truth  will  injure  no  one,  and  we  only  ask  the  whole  truth 
to  be  made  public.  Therefore,  our  Great  Father,  send  us  a  committee  of  the  great 
council  at  Washington  to  inquire  into  this  whole  matter;  and  we,  your  red  children, 
now  striving  hard  to  make  a  living  like  our  white  brothers,  will  ever  pray. 

Names  of  signers,  also  affidavits,  omitted. 


REPORT  OF  C.  C.  PAINTER. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  10,  1895. 

SIR  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  attended  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  St. 
Paul. 

A  series  of  institutes  for  Indian  teachers  were  held  during  the  summer  under  the 
management  of  Superintendent  Hailman,  as  follows :  AtChilocco;  Santa  Fe;  Salem, 
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Oreg. ;  Fort  Shaw,  and  St.  Paul.  These  were  quite  largely  attended,  and  were  of 
very  great  interest  and  x>rotit,  if  all  may  be  judged  by  the  last  one  held  at  St.  Paul. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers,  superintendents,  matrons,  etc.,  were  present 
at  this  last,  paying  their  own  expenses,  but  sufficiently  interested  to  remain  almost 
a  week. 
A  few  facts  observed  seem  sufficiently  noteworthy  to  find  a  place  in  this  report: 

(1)  The  eminent  fitness  ot  Superintendent  Hailnian  for  the  position  he  holds,  and 
the  immense  need  that  his  position  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  its  powers  so 
enlarged  that  he  shall,  without  party  annoyance  or  cramping  restrictions,  be  able  to 
do  the  proper  work  of  his  office. 

(2)  The  manifest  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  since  the  schools  have  been 
put  under  the  civil-service  reform  regulations.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  majority 
of  a  like  assemblage,  a  few  years  since,  would  have  been  without  the  gleam  of  an 
idea  as  to  what  Dr.  Mailman  was  talking  about,  as  he  explained  and  illustrated 
principles  of  pedagogy.     He  would  have  been  to  them  a  blank  fool,  and  they  to  him, 
as  to  most  others,  utter  barbarians.     Now,  there  was  mutual  understanding,  sympa- 
thy, and  helpfulness,  for  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  the  superintendent  gets  a  broader 
view  of  what  is  peculiar  in  this  work,  while  they  carry  away  new  ideas  as  to 
methods,  and  a  greater  inspiration  in  seeking  for  results. 

(3)  This  conference  of  teachers  from  various  reservations,  from  various  grades  of 
schools,    from  the  day  school,  to  the  distant  and   fully  equipped   nonreservation 
industrial  boarding  school,  begat,  evidently,  as  the  sessions  progressed,  a  sense  of 
unity  in  the  school  work.     Missionary  teacher  and  Government  teacher,  Catholic 
and  Protestant;  superintendent  in  charge  of  schools,  numbering  hundreds;  isolated 
teachers  of  twenty  from  an  Indian  camp,  came  in  touch  with  each  other,  got  ideas 
from  each,  felt  inspiration  from  each,  learned  to  honor  each,  and  parted,  feeling 
that  they  were  colaborers  in  one  common  and  noble  work. 

There  was  manifest,  early  in  the  conference,  a  decided  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  reservation  schools — Government  and  mission — of  the  nonreservation  schools, 
and  a  feeling  that  they  were  perhaps  held  in  contempt  by  them.  It  was  asserted 
that  these  schools  came  in  and  robbed  them  of  their  best  pupils,  and  yet  did  no 
higher  work  than  they  were  doing  at  home  with  better  results,  so  far  as  the  home 
and  the  future  stability  of  the  student  are  concerned.  There  was  also  a  manifest 
decadence  of  this  feeling  as  the  discussion  continued,  from  day  to  day,  and  it  can 
be  confidently  asserted  that  a  repetition  of  such  gatherings,  with  greater  perma- 
nence in  its  membership,  would  eradicate  this  feeling,  so  prejudicial  to  the  best 
results. 

(4)  Until  this  school  work  has  been  continued  long  enough  for  a  grading  of  these 
various  schools  strictly  as  to  studies  pursued  in  them,  it  should  be  held  that  the 
day  school  has  accomplished  iis  highest  and  best  result  when  it  has  gained  the  con- 
sent of  parent  and  child  that  it  shall  go  to  the  reservation  boarding  school;  and  the 
teacher's  success  be  measured  by  his  ability  to«do  this.     And  the  reservation  school 
should  be  considered  successful  in  proportion  as  it  can  bring  forwrard  willing  candi- 
dates for  the  distant  schools,  looking  to  the  day  schools  in  turn  to  make  its  losses 
good. 

(5)  One's  conviction  grew  stronger  all  the  while,  as  one  listened  and  observed, 
that  the  reservation  schools  throw  too  much  emphasis,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
upon  the  reservation  and  tribal  idea,  and  do  not  educate  either  children  or  parents 
away  from  it;  also,  that  the  uonreservatioii  school  has  this  advantage,  that  children 
from  various  tribes  who  are  gathered  in  it  get  more  of  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
simply  Apaches,  or  Comanches,  or  even  Indians,  with  tribal  traditions  to  cherish 
and  reservation  homes  to  perpetuate  with  the  life  which  this  idea  almost  necessarily 
begets,  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  human  family  and  of  the  citizenship  of  this  great 
country,  and  that  their  thinking  and  living  is  to  be  adjusted  to  this  larger  idea. 

(6)  That  the  failure  of  partially  educated  Indians,  especially  those  from  Eastern 
schools— the  others   are  not,  in   most  cases,  sufficiently   differentiated   by   dress, 
language,  or  manner  of  life  from  the  uneducated  to  render  a  failure  noticeable — is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  found  in  their  education  and  its  circumstances  a 
certain  adjustment  to  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  relish  for 
them  as  they  exist,  but  when  thrown  back  into  conditions  in  which  these  are  not 
found  they  know  not  how  to  create  them. 

The  question  for  us  to  answer  is  whether  education  is  to  be  given  where  the  con- 
ditions to  be  delt  with  exist,  and  shall  have  reference  to  a  change  of  these  as  its 
results,  or  whether  it  shall  be  given  where  it  will  be  largely  an  adjustment  to  those 
which  will  no  longer  exist  for  the  pupils  after  they  return  home,  except  so  far  as 
there  may  be  developed  strength  on  their  part  to  create  them.  The  conviction,  as 
one  listened  to  what  was  said,  was  that  the  reservation  school  tends  to  perpetuate 
.the  reservation  and  tribal  idea,  while  the  nonreservation  school  adjusts  the  pupil  to 
comforts  and  decencies,  and  gives  him  a  taste  for  them,  but  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  give  the  ability  to  create  these  for  himself. 

We  should  not  be  content  to  ask  which  of  these  is  the  better,  but  rather  what  is 
best.  This,  perhaps,  has  not  been  found. 
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SHAWNEES   AND   POTTAWATuMIES. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  provision  in  the  last  appropriation  bill  for  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  service,  authorizing  the  Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies  of 
Oklahoma  to  sell  all  their  land,  recently  allotted  to  them,  in  excess  of  80  acres, 
except  that  those  not  residing  in  Oklahoma  may  sell  their  entire  allotments.  Infor- 
mation came  from  certain  educated  Indians  who  had  labored  for  years  to  persuade 
these  tribes  to  consent  to  take  their  laud  in  severally,  that  the  Indians  were  made  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  wish  and  purpose  of  the  Government  that  they  should  sell — 
in  fact,  that  the  law  compelled  them  to  sell ;  that  unscrupulous  white  men  were 
using  all  means  to  rob  them  of  their  lands ;  especially  that  they  were  subsidizing 
the  liquor  saloons  of  Tecumseh,  and  other  towns,  to  this  end,  and  that  many  con- 
tracts had  been  made,  and  recorded,  even  before  sales  were  authorized  under  the 
law. 

In  response  to  the  urgent  solicitation  of  these  young  men,  and  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  I  visited  these  Indians  in  November  last,  hoping  to 
give  them  some  encouragement  and  aid  in  their  tight  for  their  people.  Before  they 
were  authorized  to  sell,  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Indians,  had  already  leased  their 
allotments;  immediately  after  Congress  authorized  sales,  and  before  the  honorable 
Secretary  had  issued  rules  regulating  such  sales,  many  contracts  had  been  made. 

A  few  cases,  both  of  leases  ^aud  sales,  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  equities 
observed  in  these  transactions. 

J.  W.  Moyle  leased  240  acres  of  children's  land  from  John  Spybuck  for  five  years, 
for  improvements.  These  are,  a  three-strand  wire  inclosing  fence,  a  house,  stable,  and 
well.  This  laud  is  about  one-half  mile  from  Tecumseh,  and  of  a  most  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  house  is  a  box  house,  about  14  by  18  feet,  of  native  lumber,  no  chimney; 
the  stable,  of  same  material,  about  10  by  12  or  14  feet,  covered  with  straw.  House 
and  barn  worth  probably  $45  or  $50. 

J.  W.  Leach  leased  of  Frank  Shinces  160  acres  smooth  prairie,  1  mile  from  town, 
for  five  years.  He  is  to  break  80  acres,  build  house  14  by  18,  and  stable,  dig  well, 
inclose  with  three-strand  wire  fence. 

James  Malone  leased  of  Charles  and  Mary  Starr  and  children,  640  acres  of  mag- 
nificent upland  for  eight  years,  for  25  cents  per  acre  per  annum.  He  is  to  fence  and 
break  what  he  can.  Lease  runs  from  1892  to  1900. 

John  Barone  and  wife,  Jennie,  leased  quarter  section  of  land,  half  mile  from  town, 
five  years,  for  improvements.  These  are  one  small  log  house,  no  value  to  speak  of, 
box  house  worth  $25  or  $30,  a  little  straw-covered  stable. 

Ben  Bull-frog  Ceased  to  P.  E.  Britton,  for  five  years,  68  acres  belonging  to  Lizzie 
Samson,  for  one- third  of  all  grain,  and  one-fourth  of  all  cotton  raised.  Ben  is  the 
self-appointed  guardian  of  Lizzie,  who  does  not  live  with  him,  nor  is  she  in  any  way 
cared  for  by  him. 

Shaw  nee  go  leased  to  George  WtBlevins,  200  acres  for  five  years  for  $300  per 
annum.  Of  this  land  120  acres  were  under  cultivation  and  80  acres  of  pasture.  There 
were  on  it.  built  by  the  Indians,  a  double  house,  well,  cribs,  corral,  and  orchard  of 
200  trees  in  bearing.  The  Indian  is  in  the  Creek  country,  driven  out  by  the  tax  col- 
lector, who  attempted  to  collect  $300  tax  on  his  cattle. 

Bolestha  Hood  (called  Peter)  leased  to  Mr.  Crossley,  for  three  years,  120  acres  for 
$375.  This  was  an  improved  farm,  good  hewn  log  house,  bearing  orchard,  well,  and 
50  acres  under  cultivation.  This  is  excellent  laud. 

Martin  Starr  leased  120  acres  of  bottom  land  to  J.  A.  Cole  for  five  years.  The  con- 
sideration was  to  be  an  orchard  planted  at  once ;  a  house  of  oak  or  cottonwood,  and 
wire  fence.  He  has  built  a  box  house  16  by  18,  no  chimney,  and  so  farfailed  to  plant 
orchard.  Starr  has  been  offered  $20  per  acre  for  this  land,  and  it  is  said  that  Cole 
had  sold  his  lease  for  $1,000  to  George  Brown. 

Many  other  cases  of  like  character  came  to  my  knowledge. 

The  value  of  the  committee— of  intelligent  Indians,  of  which  Thomas  W.  Alford, 
John  C.  King,  and  Walter  Shawnee  are  the  principal  men,  as  a  protection  to  the 
Indians,  whose  approval  must  be  given  to  such  contracts  before  they  are  sent  in  by 
the  agent  for  approval  by  the  Secretary — appears  from  the  fact  that  the  ruling  prices 
for  bottom  land  before  their  appointment  ran  from  about  $2.70  to  $4  per  acre.  The 
same  class  of  land  now  sells  from  $20  to  $25  per  acre.  The  value  of  education  to  these 
Indians  is  seen,  to  an  extent  at  least,  when  it  is  learned  that  these  young  men  are 
graduates,  two  of  them  of  Hampton,  and  one,  Shawnee,  of  Lawrence.  Alford,  a 
half-breed,  and  King,  a  full-blood,  ran  away  some  twelve  years  since,  and  made  their 
way  to  Hampton.  Alford  is  a  surveyor,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Government  on  his  own  and  the  Kickapoo  Reservations,  in  the  allotment  of  land. 
King  is  a  merchant  in  Tecumseh,  and  carries  a  stock  of  some  $3,000  or  $3,500  worth 
of  general  merchandise.  Shawnee  is  a  very  competent  harnessmaker.  They  are  not 
only  doing  well  for  themselves,  but  a  noble  work  for  their  people. 

Alford  and  King  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  Winnebago 
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graduate  of  Carlisle,  who  ran  away  from  his  parents,  they  being  bitterly  opposed  to 
his  going,  and  went  to  that  school.  When  he  returned  home  he  built  his  father  a 
house  (he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter),  broke  up  land  for  cultivation,  and  put  his 
parents  far  along  the  road  toward  civilization.  When  the  next  son  was  old  enough 
to  go  to  school,  his  father  said  he  must  go.  This  young  man  said:  "The  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  wait  for  the  consent  of  the  child's  parents,  but  should  send 
him  to  school.  They  are  ignorant  and  do  not  know  anything  about  the  value  of  an 
education.'7 

These  men  now  stand  as  a  wall  of  protection  for  their  own  people.  They  are  not 
cheated  by  the  whites ;  are  not  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges,  and  have  a  standing 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live  as  men,  illustrating  the  fact  that  education  is 
the  solution  of  our  so-called  Indian  problem. 

CHEYENNES'AND   ARAPAHOES. 

The  visitor  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  who  has  been  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  prevailing  for  the  past  eight  years,  or  since  Captain  Lee  gave  up  the 
control  of  these  Indians,  recognizes  at  once  a  most  wholesome  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it.  A  general  appearance  of  repair,  thrift,  and  tidiness  prevails^ 
where  there  was  decadence  and  dilapidation.  The  hosts  of  loafers,  Indian  and 
white,  have  largely  disappeared,  and  one  feels  that  a  tonic  ozone  of  energy  impreg- 
nates the  air  which  for  years  has  been  loaded  with  a  suffocating  miasma  of  indolence. 

The  Government  schools  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  mission  school,  which  had 
been  deemed  about  dead  two  years  since,  is  once  more  full  of  promise. 

Much  of  Captain  Woodsou's  time  is  necessarily  given  to  the  almost  hopeless  effort 
of  protecting  his  Indians  against  the  determined  purposes  of  whites  to  prevent  their 
peaceable  occupation  of  their  land. 

Brutal  murders  have  been  committed  by  cowboys,  the  undoubted  purpose  of  which 
is  to  force  the  Indians  to  assail  their  white  neighbors,  and  prevent  others  from  com- 
ing in  to  occupy  lands  on  which  they  are  now  herding  cattle. 

The  agent  is  giving  very  earnest  consideration  to  the  question  of  settling  the  Indians 
upon  their  allotments,  and  making  such  use  of  them  that  they  will,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  become  self-supporting.  Their  annuities  cease,  under  their  treaty,  after 
three  years.  The  scheme  which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  strikes  me  as  wise,  is 
this: 

Assuming  that  three-fourths  of  the  allotted  land  belongs  to  minors,  and  one-fourth 
to  the  heads  of  families,  he  proposes  that  three-fourths  of  this  land  should  be  leased 
for  a  series  of  years  to  white  men  who  shall  be  obligated  to  bring  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation, and  to  make  permanent  improvements,  and  so  put  it  in  proper  condition 
for  these  children  when  they  reach  their  majority;  that  the  Government  shall 
advance  from  their  permanent  fund  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  make  like  improve- 
ments upon  the  remaining  one-fourth  part  of  the  allotments,  which  the  allottee  will 
be  induced  to  cultivate  for  himself.  With  perfect  supervision  by  an  agent  who 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  agent  for  the  Indians,  and  not  for  the  white  man,  and 
who  will  rigidly  enforce  the  obligations  of  such  leases,  this  scheme  seems  entirely 
practicable.  Incidentally  this  would  necessitate,  if  the  leases  run  for  a  series  of 
y,ears,  say  five,  as  it  would  seem  wise  they  should,  the  introduction  of  the  common 
school  system,  the  building  of  district  school  houses  for  the  benefit  of  white  chil- 
dren; it  would  necessitate  the  making  and  keeping  in  repair  of  roads  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whites,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  these  expenses  ought  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  leases. 

It  would  seem  altogether  feasible  that  the  amount  of  money  advanced  from  the 
funds  of  the  Indians  could  also  be  made  good  from  the  fifth  year's  rent  of  these 
lands,  so  that  they  would  suffer  no  permanent  diminution.  The  figures  given  by 
the  agent  seem  to  make  clear  that  this  plan  could  be  carried  out  successfully.  Cer- 
tainly some  plan  must  be  adopted. 

The  wisdom  of  selecting  army  officers  for  the  position  of  Indian  agent,  whatever 
may  be  true  at  other  points,  seems  to  be  justified  by  results  at  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Reservation. 

APACHE   PRISONERS. 

The  sudden  disposition  made  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  of  the  Apache 
prisoners,  in  removing  them  from  Mount  Vernon  Barracks  to  the  Fort  Sill  Military 
Reservation,  was  a  very  great  surprise  to  many,  especially  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
promoted  by  certain  army  officers  who  protested  against  it  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  preparation  was  made  for  their  reception  at  Fort  Sill;  that 
they  were  dumped  unprotected  upon  this  land  so  near  the  beginning  of  winter.  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  they  are  put  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Scott, 
who  is  a  very  enthusiastic  and  ardent  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion; a  man  of  unlimited  energy  and  good  sense. 
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It  was  a  bleak,  raw  day  when  I  visited  their  camp,  and  many  of  them  were  lobk- 
ing  back  regretfully  to  the  comfortable  houses  they  had  built  and  occupied  with  so 
much  pride  at  Mount  Vernon.  They  were  protecting  themselves  as  best  they  could 
in  brush  and  cloth  tepees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recurrent  plunge  into  tepee 
life  may  not  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  them. 

The  War  Department  had  turned  over  to  Lieutenant  Scott  50  mules,  harnesses, 
wagons,  and  varied  material  from  Fort  Supply,  which  had  just  been  abandoned. 
A  detail  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  cutting  trees  for  their  picket  houses,  and  the 
work  was  being  pushed  with  energy.  Provoking  delays  had  occurred  because  of 
what  seems  somewhat,  hesitating  cooperation  of  the  commissary  department  in 
Washington,  but  the  obstacles  were  disappearing,  and  the  lieutenant  was  quite 
hopeful  of  all  the  support  necessary.  His  plan  is  to  establish  them  for  the  present 
in  a  somewhat  compact  village,  select  lands  on  which  they  are  to  be,  as  he  hopes, 
permanently  located  for  cultivation  the  coming  season,  and  gradually,  as  an  Indian 
is  ready,  move  him  out  upon  it  and  build  for  him  a  permanent  house. 

The  question  of  a  school  for  the  fifty-odd  children  who  were  in  the  school  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  giving  him  some  anxiety ;  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  school  at 
Fort  Sill  nor  in  the  Kiowa  or  Wichita  schools.  The  probabilities  seemed  that  he 
would  make  a  contract  with  the  father  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  mission  school  near 
Anadarko.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  ladies  who  had  charge  of  them  at  Mount 
Vernon  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  accompany  them  to  their  new  home,  for  they 
were  doing  admirable  work.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  after  all  these  years  of 
wasteful  delay  in  disposing  of  them,  and  of  inexcusable  injustice  to  those  who  were 
wrongly  classed  with  and  treated  as  hostiles,  though  possessed  of  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  faithful  service  as  scouts,  they  are  at  las.t  to  have  a  home. 

KIOWAS  AND   COMANCHES. 

Captain  Baldwin,  the  officer  last  detailed  as  agent  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches, 
reached  his  agency  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  I  arrived.  Job  said,  in 
his  great  patience,  that  he  would  await  all  his  appointed  days  until  his  change  came. 
Had  he  been  agent  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  his  delay  probably  would  not 
have  been  long,  for  the  changes  here  have  come  with  great  rapidity;  too  great  for 
any  continuity  of  work,  and,  of  course,  for  any  hopeful  results  of  work  on  the  part 
of  any  agent  however  good  or  wise  he  may  be.  This  is  not  intimating  at  all 
that  changes  there  have  not  been  wise,  considering  the  character  of  some  of  the 
appointments. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  depends  largely  upon  what  action  may  be  taken  with 
reference  to  the  approval  or  nonapproval  of  the  recent  agreement  made  with  them 
by  the  Cherokee  commissioners.  That  they  were  defrauded  outrageously  in  this 
agreement  is  certain.  That  they  were  greatly  deceived  by  the  commissioners,  they 
assert,  and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  left  after  their  negotiations  was 
not  a  hopeful  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  expressed  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  hold  this  land  for  the  Indians,  if  allowed  by  Congress  to  do  so, 
will  be  carried  out,  and  thus  the  experiment  will  be  made  under  wise  supervision, 
whether  they  can  not  be  made  self-supporting  upon  it. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Baldwin  as  agent  was  regarded  by  army  officers  who 
are  friends  of  the  Indians  as  being  a  wise  one.  Of  course  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  this,  as  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

A  visit  to  the  Ponca,  Shawnee,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Wichita 
schools,  allowing  opportunity  for  comparison  with  observations  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  affords  ground  for  congratulation.  These 
schools  are  all  full;  there  has  been  a  very  marked  elevation  in  the  character  of  the 
employees  in  charge,  and  abundant  evidence  that  great  progress  has  been  made, 
especially  in  the  last  two  years,  in  educational  work.  There  are  yet  many  things 
that  are  open  to  criticism,  but  advance  has  been  so  marked  and  so  gratifying  th.at 
criticism  is  almost  silenced.  Positions  in  these  schools  which  are  not  under  civil 
service,  it  must,  however,  be  said,  are  weak  points,  and  the  objective  points  at  which 
the  politician  still  aims.  These  are  openings  through  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  disturbing  influences  still  find  their  way.  There  is  good  ground  for  hope 
that  still  greater  progress  will  be  made  when  the  working  of  a  reformed  service  is 
less  hampered  by  traditions  of  the  past,  or  by  hope  for  its  overthrow  and  defeat. 

Many  of  these  schoolhouses  and  dormitories  are  deficient  and  badly  constructed, 
and  school  must  always  be  carried  on  under  some  difficulties.  For  instance,  the 
reported  capacity  of  the  Comanche  school  is  155.  There  is  not  room  in  the  dormi- 
tories to  decently  care  for  more  than  half  that  number,  and  the  rooms  are  literally 
packed  with  beds  in  which  two  or  three  children,  and  in  case  of  larger  beds  perhaps 
more,  sleep. 
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Comparisons  are  odious,  perhaps,  but  the  work  of  the  matron  at  the  Wichita  school 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  Indian  school  it  should  have 
special  commendation.  Not  only  was  everything  "  spick  and  span  clean,"  whatever 
that  may  mean,  but  pains  and  good  taste  had  been  used  to  the  utmost  of  available 
material  to  make  the  dormitories  pleasant.  One  could  not  but  feel  that  a  subtle  but 
potent  element  of  refinement  here  entered  into  our  civilizing  effort,  which  has  been 
hitherto  sadly  wanting,  except  in  the  most  advanced  of  the  nonreservation  schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  C.  PAINTER. 

Hon.  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  Chairman. 


The  expenditures  by  religious  societies  during  the  last  year  for  Indian  missions 
and  education  (not  including  special  gifts  to  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools) 
are  as  follows : 

American  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) $43, 546.  69 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 13,644.21 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions 50,  000.  00 

Friends  (Orthodox) 6,  990.  71 

Mennonite  Mission  Board 10, 195. 33 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 8,  576.  00 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  South 17,  498.  00 

Moravian  Missions  . ." * 9,  676. 09 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board 185,  805.  00 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board,  South 10,  330.  00 

Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society 59,  835.  32 

Unitarian  Mission  Board 5,  000.  00 

Women's  National  Indian  Association 26, 183.  69 

Indian  Rights  Association 7, 000. 00 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

The  conference  met  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  January  16, 1895,  at  10  a.  m., 
President  Gates  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  ottered  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Turner,  chaplain  of  the  Hampton 
Institute. 

President  GATES:  On  Saturday  last  our  honored  friend,  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  was 
deeply  engrossed,  as  he  has  been^or  years,  in  plans  and  work  for  the  cause  which 
brings  us  together.  On  Sunday  morning  he  found  himself  not  quite  well,  yet  he 
arose,  not  anticipating  any  serious  illness,  nor  did  his  friends  feel  alarmed ;  but 
before  the  close  of  the  day  he  had  passed  on  into  the  larger  life — as  our  Friends  are 
accustomed  to  say,  "from  works  to  rewards." 

We  can  not  escape  a  sense  of  especial  sadness  at  this  meeting  as  we  come  together 
at  the  open  grave  of  one  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  most  active  here  at  Wash- 
ington, and  upon  whom  our  honored  Secretary  had  learned  to  rely  as  upon  a  younger 
brother.  They  two  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Indian  here  in  Washington  at 
many  threatened  points.  We  can  not,  I  say,  escape  a  feeling  of  especial  sadness, 
his  death  coming  so  immediately  before  our  own  meeting  and  at  a  time  when  he 
largely  held  the  threads  of  these  different  lines  of  work  in  his  hands.  No  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  gather  up  all  the  lines  of  effort  which  he  held  when  he  so  suddenly 
fell  in  his  place  at  his  work. 

At  a  later  hour  we  shall  wish  to  speak  more  fully  of  Professor  Painter,  and  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  for  the  Indians. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  another,  whose  counsel  was  always  most  valuable  at 
our  conferences,  was  as  suddenly  taken  from  us.  No  one  who  ever  met  President 
Rhoads,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  singleness  of  his  pur- 
pose, his  absolute  kindliness,  his  utter  unselfishness  and  guilelessness,  and  the  power 
of  his  noble  character.  And  yet,  when  he  took  hold  of  a  matter  which  required  prac- 
tical judgment  and  penetration,  he  gave  evidence  that  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above  makes  earthly  plans  prosper  too,  when  applied  to  their  conduct, 
and  is  more  than  a  match  for  selfish,  sinful  scheming.  He  was  a  most  valued  adviser 
and  friend. 

President  Rhoads  had  left  his  home  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  railway  station  to  wait  for  a  train  that  was  to  take  him  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
sociology,  the  first  of  a  course  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Boardinan.  As  he 
sat  waiting  for  his  train,  his  head  was  seen  to  fall  quietly  forward,  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  breathed  his  last. 

We  can  not  enter  upon  our  conference  without  referring  to  these  friends  of  such 
long  standing,  of  such  unselfish  devotion  to  this  work.  We  can  not  look  forward 
without  missing  them.  But  sorrow  is  not  to  be  the  keynote  of  our  meeting.  Our 
work  is  unfinished.  Their  memory  incites  us  to  go  forward  with  it,  hopefully. 

There  has_ never  been  a  year  since  I  have  been  connected  with  this  work  when 
there  was  more  promise  and  more  need  of  careful  supervision  and  devotion  than 
now.  But  instead  of  attempting  to  outline  the  present  condition  of  the  work,  or  my 
own  thought  of  it,  I  shall  ask  you  to  pass  with  me  at  once  to  the  principal  object  of 
this  conference— the  securing  from  the  representatives  of  our  various  religious  bodies 
a  report  of  the  facts  at  their  schools  and  missions,  and  of  the  tendency  of  their  work. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  these  reports  at  this  time,  because  of  the  severance 
between  the  contract  schools  and  the  Government,  when  we  think  what  this  sever- 
ance means. 

Shall  it  mean  that  by  a  narrow  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  every 
dollar  so  withdrawn  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury;  or  shall  it  mean  that  the 
money  no  longer  appropriated  for  these  contract  schools,  with  an  additional  sum, 
shall  be  used  to  establish  a  full  and  adequate  system  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  open  to  Indian  children  and  youth,  until  Indian  schools  shall  be 
merged  in  the  general  public-school  system  of  the  land?  The  religious  denomina- 
tions, in  withdrawing  from  the  contract  system,  do  not  mean  that  they  give  up  their 
interest  in  the  Indian.  Shall  we,  as  Christian  workers  and  lovers  of  our  fellow-men, 
let  the  surrender  of  Government  aid  mean  a  diminution  of  interest  in  the  Indians? 
Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  view  of  the  case  that^  since  Govern- 
ment has  withdrawn  its  aid,  Christians  may  draw  back  from  Christian  missionary 
38 
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and  educational  work?  I  think  we  shall  look  with  great  interest  to  the  reports 
that  are  made  this  year,  and  to  the  work  of  the  denominations  in  the  coming  year, 
as  indications  of  the  future  attitude  of  the  religious  societies  toward  the  Indians. 
Never  was  there  such  a  demand  for  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  to-day. 

Those  who  have  had  children  know  that  during  the  transitional  period  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  young  people  must  be  guarded  by  parents  until  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  all  thoughtful  persons  understand  that  in 
the  progress  of  a  people  from  savagery  to  Christian  citizenship  there  comes  such  a 
period,  when  to  help  them  to  stand  alone,  and  to  guard  them  as  they  learn  to  act  for 
themselves,  is  the  greatest  kindness.  We  have  protested  against  continuing  that 
system  which  held  the  Indians  pauperized  by  rations  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  Now,  under  the  operation  of  powerful 
laws  which  we  have  set  in  motion,  that  old  parental  relation  of  the  Government  to  its 
wards,  involving  duties  which  were  never  fully  and  wisely  discharged  by  us,  is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Of  course  we  ought  to  help  our  former  "  wards"  to  meet  the  especial 
dangers  of  the  new  life  of  entrance  upon  citizenship.  We  can  help  them  most 
efficiently  by  Christian  education. 

WTien  the  Indian  has  taken  his  allotment  and  begun  to  manage  for  himself,  how 
shall  he  be  protected  when  he  needs  protection?  Our  first  and  instinctive  feeling  is 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  same  sheltering  and  protecting  arm  about  him  that  he  has 
had  in  the  past.  But  the  question  arises,  How  can  this  be?  If  the  bill  provides 
that  when  a  man  takes  up  an  allotment,  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  how 
far  can  the  Government  still  shield  him?  The  Indian  agent  can  not  have  his  old 
power.  What  powers  do  remain  to  him?  The  courts  have  given  different  opinions 
upon  this  question.  How  the  power  that  is  to  remain  with  the  agents,  while  agents 
are  still  continued,  h"ow  this  power  is  to  be  defined  by  the  ultimate  authority,  is  an 
important  question,  which  must  await  the  decision  of  our  highest  courts. 

But,  meanwhile,  Indians  in  this  transition  period  are  threatened  with  dangers 
which  we  can  see  at  once  clearly.  They  are  going  rapidly  to  destruction  at  some  of 
the  old-time  agencies,  under  the  flood  of  intemperance  and  of  other  vices,  Which 
pour  in  upon  them  under  the  greedy  guidance  of  saloon  keepers.  We  are  driven 
to  see  the  need  of  what  Lowell  speaks  of  as  the  work  of  greatest  importance  for 
educated  men  and  women  who  love  their  country,  the  work  of  " strengthening  the 
bases  of  personality"  in  these  newly-made  citizens.  And  there  is  but  one  power 
that  does  this  work  effectively.  There  is  but  one  power  sufficient  for  it,  and  that  is 
the  power  which  the  religious  bodies  here  represent.  It  is  the  power  that  works  at 
the  center  of  life  and  out  from  the  center  of  each  man's  life,  breaking  the  power  of 
temptation  and  strengthening  manhood.  We  therefore  turn  with  pleasure  and 
interest  to  the  reports  of  our  religious  societies.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  hear 
from  them  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  their  names,  and  I  shall  call  first  for  the  report 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  from  Dr.  Morgan,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  is  not  here,  but  he  has  sent  us  a  message. 

There  has  been  no  very  marked  change  in  the  work  carried  on  during  the  year, 
and  that  done  hitherto,  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Our  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Indian  and  Okla- 
homa Territories,  and  embraces  both  missionary  and  educational  effort.  For  many 
years  the  society  has  prosecuted  its  work  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with 
very  encouraging  success;  latterly,  it  has  established  mission  stations  among  the 
Comanches  near  Fort  Sill,  among  the  Kiowas  at  Rainy  Mountain  and  Elk  Creek ;  very 
encouraging  reports  reach  us  from  all  three  of  these  new  stations.  The  society  has 
employed,  during  the  year,  fifteen  missionaries,  one  of  whom,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Murrow, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  about  thirty-seven  years,  is  now  a  general 
missionary,  having  the  oversight  of  all  of  our  Indian  missionary  work. 

During  the  past  year  some  new  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  especial  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  Indian  churches  in  the  way  of  organization 
and  self-management.  It  is  estimated  that  there  art;  nearly  4,000  Indians  who  are 
communicants  in  regular  Baptist  churches,  and  the  general  average  of  piety  and 
of  Christian  life  among  them  compares  very  favorably  with  that  among  frontier 
people  of  similar  grade  of  general  advancement  in  civilization.  The  total  amount 
expended  by  us  for  strictly  missionary  work  has  been  $5,410. 

The  society  sustains  5  schools:  Indian  University,  located  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T., 
with  an  attendance  of  96  students ;  Cherokee  Academy,  at  Tahlequah,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  58;  Seminole  Academy,  We  wo  ka,  with  an  attendance  of  137:  Atoka  Acad- 
emy, Atoka,  attendance,  127*;  Wichita  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.,  attendance,  43; 
making  a  total  of  461  pupils — 241  males  and  220  females.  The  whole  number  of 
teachers  in  these  schools  is  21,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  society  for  their  support 
during  the  year  has  been  $8,234.21 ;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  for  mis- 
sionary and  educational  work  has  been  $13,644.21.  This  does  not  include  the  amount 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  erection  of  chapels. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  J.  MOEGAN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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REPORT   OF   AMERICAN   MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATION'S   WORK. 

The  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  represents  the  Congre- 

fatioual  churches  in  the  Indian  field,  was  reported  by  Secretary  C.  J.  Ryder,  D.  D. 
he  A.  M.  A.,  is  now  reaching  some  twenty  tribes  with  its  schools  and  missions. 
There  are  8  central  stations  with  60  missionaries,  and  26  "outstations"  with  40 
missionaries.  These  missions  represent  all  forms  of  Christian  educational  work. 
Industrial  training  is  a  prominent  feature  in  some  of  these  central  stations.  We 
have  now  the  following  industries  taught  in  our  Indian  schools:  Shoeinaking, 
blacksmithing,  carpentering,  tinning,  printing,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing. 

Some  of  these  lines  of  industrial  training  are  especially  important  and  significant. 
Take  printing  to  illustrate.  The  Indian  pupil  does  not  learn  the  English  language 
in  an  indifferent  and  loose  way,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  accurately  and  exactly 
through  typesetting.  He  must  know  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  construction  of 
sentences  even  to  their  punctuation,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  indus- 
trial discipline.  The  printing  class  work  under  the  A.  M.  A.  is  the  best  possible 
means  of  Americanizing  in  language  the  Indian  people. 

The  Dawes  bill  has  been  a  very  great  help  in  this  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  taking  property  in  severalty  and  so  gaining  permanency  in 
local  habitation,  and  little  by  little  getting  the  idea  of  possession  and  of  home.  This 
land  hunger,  or  desire  for  possession  of  real  property,  is  the  basis  of  all  permanent 
civilization.  The  Dawes  bill  is  making  this  possession  possible,  and  the  missionaries 
little  by  little  are  bringing  the  Indians  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  personal 
possession  of  property.  The  home  love  and  desire  are  also  fostered  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  A.  M.  A.,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  permanency 
of  their  development.  They  also  emphasize  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, holding  mass  meetings  at  Fort  Yates,  in  which  lessons  of  patriotism  by  object 
lessons  are  thoroughly  inculcated.  These  A.  M.  A.  schools  planted  on  the  prairies 
are  the  nurseries  for  the  Indians  in  intelligent  Christian  citizenship,  and  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  Government. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  A.  M.  A.  work  is  the  comparatively  new  mission 
at  Crow  Agency,  Mont.  The  Congregationalists  are  the  only  Protestant  denomina- 
tion doing  work  among  these  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  about  3,000,  with  the 
exception  of  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Unitarians,  but  largely  supported 
by  Government  funds.  This  mission  of  the  A.  M.  A.  is  under  the  charge  of  a  devoted 
young  man  and  his  wife,  and  has  proved  very  useful  and  promising,  but  it  suffers 
greatly  for  lack  of  funds. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Congregational  work  under  the  A.  M.  A.  in  the 
Indian  field  is  the  progress  and  development  of  outstatious.  These  outstations  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  teachers  and  pastors  are  converted  Indians. 
As  in  foreign  fields  upon  the  testimony  of  experienced  missionaries,  so  in  our  own 
field,  no  one  can  so  effectively  reach  the  heathen  people  as  the  members  of  their  own 
nation  when  thoroughly  converted.  Acting  upon  this  fundamental  principle  of 
successful  missionary  work  the  A.  M.  A.  has  commissioned  Christian  Indians  who 
are  doing  work  in  the  heart  of  these  reservations.  This  has  already  proved  an 
essential  element  and  an  important  one  in  the  tinal  .solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

The  A.  M.  A.  has  work  among  the  Indians  in  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  Notwithstanding  the  "pitiful  reduc- 
tion of  funds,  this  Indian  work  has  forged  ahead  hopefully  and  encouragingly.  The 
blessing  of  God  has  evidently  been  upon  it  and  most  self-sacrificing  missionaries  have 
been  at  the  front.  It  is  with  great  pain  that  Secretary  Ryder  reports  that  Dr.  A. 
L.  Riggs,  of  Santee  Agency.  Nebr.,  has  been  seriously  and  painfully  ill  from  over- 
work, and  that  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  Oahe,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  stricken  with  blindness 
from  the  same  cause.  We  hope  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Riggs's  sight  is  only  temporary. 
But  is  not  this  an  appeal  to  the  churches  adequately  to  support  this  great  work,  that 
this  pitiful  affliction  has  come  upon  Mr.  Riggs  through  the  lack  of  consecrated  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  properly,  and  with  sufficient  force? 

The  hospital  especially  for  Indian  women  and  children  at  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak., 
which  has  been  conducted  by  the  A.  M.  A.  for  several  years  has  been  closed  tempo- 
rarily for  the  lack  of  funds.  Last  year  the  doctor,  a  Christian  woman  from  the 
East,  thoroughly  trained  for  her  work,  reported  40  patients  in  the  hospital,  and  pro- 
fessionally visited  between  1,200  and  1,500  Indians  in  their  tepees  and  cabins  on  the 
prairie.  It  seems  a  sad  pity  that  such  a  magnificent  work  as  this  should  be  discon- 
tinued even  temporarily.  It  leaves  a  multitude  of  Indian  women  and  children  in 
sad  straits  when  sick. 

To  sum  up  I  would  say,  first,  that  the  central  missions  have  suffered  in  numbers 
from  the  loss  of  Government  aid,  but  improved  in  quality  of  pupils  because 
such  careful  selection  was  made  from  the  many  who  applied;  secondly,  that  the 
outstation  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  has  been  especially  prosperous  and  encouraging.  It 
has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  reaching  the  Indians  in  their 
homes  and  tepees,  and  proving  as  it  always  does  u  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  " 
to  the  red  man  as  to  his  pale-face  brother. 
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FRIENDS   YEARLY   MEETING. 

The  report  from  the  Friends  Yearly  Meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Janney, 
who  said: 

We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  evidence  of  our  interest  in  our  work  rather 
than  to  make  any  formal  report.  In  fact,  the  character  of  that  work  for  some  years 
has  been  of  so  little  importance  that  it  does  not  justify  a  formal  report.  We  have  been 
in  the  work  for  many  years,  with  greater  or  less  activity,  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  or  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  But  latterly  Ave  have  been,  in  a 
measure,  crowded  out  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  denominations,  far  more  numer- 
ous and  with  much  larger  resources,  have  occupied  the  field  to  better  purpose  than 
we  could.  At  the  same  time,  we  consider  that  we  are  in  the  field  for  such  usefulness 
as  we  are  capable  of.  We  have  been  devoting  our  energies  to  the  establishment  of 
field  matrons  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that 
that  department  is  now  pretty  firmly  established,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
would  be  profitable  to  the  Indians.  The  last  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  and  desig- 
nated that  a  portion  should  be  used  for  furnishing  equipments  for  these  field  matrons. 
That  ought  to  be  attended  to.  A  field  matron  with  a  large  area  can  not  do  her  work 
successfully  without  equipment. 

President  GATES.  I  am  glad  that  the  field-matron  work  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Can  Dr.  Mailman  tell  us  anything  further  about  it? 

Dr.  MAILMAN.  Miss  Cook  is  here.     She  has  special  charge  of  that  and  can  tell  us. 

Miss  COOK.  I  understand  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  is  $10,000. 
That  will  enlarge  the  work.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  missionary 
work  back  of  the  field  matron.  She  needs  the  support  of  the  regularly  organized 
missionary  society.  It  would  be  better  if  some  of  the  equipment  came  from  such  a 
society,  so  that  she  could  feel  there  is  a  power  behind  her  that  will  furnish  some  of 
the  sinews  of  war. 

Mr.  GARRETT.  How  much  does  it  take  to  equip  a  place  for  a  field  matron,  and  how 
many  field  matrons  are  then;  ? 

Miss  COOK.  We  could  easily  and  wisely  use  50.  The  salary  is  $60  a  month.  The 
equipment  would  vary— perhaps  from  $100  to  $200  a  year. 

President  GATES.  I  do  not  think  of  any  point  where  work  will  count  for  more  than 
in  this  equipment  and  sending  out  suitable  women  for  field  matrons.  The  field  was 
never  so  open  as  to-day,  and  never  had  so  much  need  in  many  directions.  The  Com- 
missioner in  his  report  says: 

"There  are  gaps  and  omissions  in  all  directions.  For  instance,  at  several  agencies 
the  school  accommodations  of  all  kinds  are  50  per  cent,  or  less  than  that  of  the  school 
population,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Colorado  River,  Ariz 50 

Tongue  River,  Mont 50 

Uintah  and  Ouray,  Utah 47 

Eastern  Cherokees,  N.  C 44 

Western  Shoshone,  Nev 41 

Nevada,  Xev 41 

Moquis,  Ariz 30 

Pima  and  Papago,  Ariz 30 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 25 

Navajoes,  Ari/> 4 

Jicarilla,  N.  Mex 0 

Southern  Ute,  Colo 0 

"Many  other  tribes  have  but  little  over  50  per  cent  of  their  children  provided  for." 

The  following  report  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Wistar : 

REPORT  FROM   ORTHODOX  FRIENDS. 
[By  Edward  M.  Wistar.] 

For  many  years  President  Rhoads  has  been  the  only  properly  qualified  person  to 
report  on  behalf  Friends'  wor  k.  A  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Rhoads  shortly  before 
his  death  and  it  can  be  read.  The  Indians  are  advancing  slowly  but  steadily.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  also  lost  by  death  Charles  W.  Kirk,  the  head  of  the  work  in 
the  field.  He  had  charge  of  all  those  stations  in  which  we  had  an  interest  and  he 
made  monthly  reports.  His  death  seemed  almost  to  cause  a  stoppage  of  work  for  a 
time.  His  wife,  however,  was  able  to  continue  it  to  an  extent.  George  M.  Hartley 
has  been  appointed  by  the  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  John  Nicholson,  of  Baltimore.  He  has  been  in  office  only  one 
year,  but  has  done  excellent  work.  We  are  scattered  over  the  country.  The  repre- 
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sentatives  come  together  once  a  year.  In  the  Indian  Territory  there  is  a  school 
specially  under  the  charge  of  and  supported  by  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  which 
is  giving  us  very  good  satisfaction.  Eva  Watson  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Her  parents 
live  with  her  and  take  part  in  the  work.  There  are  about  80  children  in  the  school. 
The  report  written  by  President  Rhoads  before  his  death  was  read  by  General 
Whittlesey. 

To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners: 

The  associated  committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  affairs  reports : 

The  conditions  that  attend  efforts  for  the  preparation  of  the  Indians  for  citizen- 
ship have  greatly  changed  in  the  Indian  Territory  within  a  few  years.  Tbe  whole 
of  Oklahoma  has  been  thrown  open  to  white  settlement  and  the  Indians  resident  in 
it  have  been  brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  the  white  people.  The  lands  of 
several  tribes  have  been  allotted  and  the  surplus  sold.  This  has  scattered  the  Indians 
in  some  cases,  and  removed  them  from  the  schools  and  church  buildings  that  had 
been  erected  for  their  use,  and  has  greatly  disturbed  and  troubled  the  people.  To  a 
surprising  degree  it  has  become  more  difficult  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Indians  and  they  have  seemed  to  be  partially  lost  among  the  whites  or  to  have  with- 
drawn to  isolated  spots.  Alcohol,  vices,  violence,  and  disorder  have  come  in  with 
the  white  settlers,  and  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Indians.  But  the  old 
law  that  all  advance  is  through  suffering  has  been  again  exemplified.  These  changes 
are  forcing  the  Indians  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  new  issues  before  them. 

They  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  the  necessity  for  work,  for  education,  for  Chris- 
tianity, for  adaptation  to  the  modes  of  living  common  to  white  people. 

The  committee  has  now  23  organized  congregations  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritories, an  increase  of  3  over  last  year.  The  membership  is  a  little  over  1,000,  an 
increase  of  nearly  200.  Of  the  whole,  about  440  may  be  classed  as  Indian.  The 
average  attendance  at  worship  on  first  day  mornings  has  been  797;  at  Bible  schools, 
505.  The  death  of  our  superintendent,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kirk,  whose  practical  wis- 
dom and  fervent  zeal  fitted  him  for  his  duties,  has  for  a  time  somewhat  checked  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  Modocs  continue  to  advance.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  band  are  church 
members,  and  they  have  gained  in  steadfast  Christian  morality  and  industry. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  at  Skiatook  has  been  prosperous  and- efficient,  with 
86  pupils.  The  Blue  Jacket  day  school  has  had  about  10  Indian  pupils  and  some 
white  children.  The  Iowa  day  school  has  been  kept  up,  but  most  of  the  band  have 
moved  away  to  allotted  lauds.  The  boarding  school  for  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  has 
had  26  pupils,  whose  needs  as  to  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  have  been  supplied. 
This  band  has  suffered  shameful  injustice  as  relates  to  their  lands  from  one  or  more 
white  men,  yet  continue  to  trust  those  who  have  proved  faithful  to  them,  and  are 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  embrace  Christianity  and  a  settled,  industrious  life. 

White's  manual  labor  school  near  Wabash,  Ind.,  has  been  as  efficient  as  ever  and 
has  had  66  pupils.  Reports  from  wholly  unprejudiced  sources  as  to  the  good  char- 
acter of  the  returned  pupils  of  this  school  have  been  received.  The  Government  has 
furnished  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost  of  educating  the  pupils;  the  remainder 
has  been  supplied  from  private  funds. 

The  mission  on  Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  has  continued  to  do  efficient  work.  The 
school  has  35  pupils,  and  there  are  40  church  members.  Some  of  the  Indian  pupils 
have  been  sent  to  schools  in  the  States  to  secure  for  them  a  more  complete  training. 
A  mission  school  has  been  opened  upon  Kake  Island,  Alaska,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
several  hundreds  of  Indians  living  upon  that  island. 

The  school  at  Tunesassa,  New  York,  supported  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  is 
vigorously  conducted,  and  its  good  effects  are  manifest  in  many  Indian  homes. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Government  should  continue  its  guardianship  over  many 
Indians  who  have  had  lands  allotted  to  them|  and  who  are  very  unequal  to  the  strug- 
gle with  the  competition  in  our  social  and  industrial  life.  More  care  should  also  be 
exercised  not  to  allot  lands  to  Indians  yet  unprepared  for  it,  and  not  to  sell  the 
surplus  lands  too  hastily  when  allotments  have  been  made. 

JAMES  E.  RHOADS, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA.,  12  Mo.,  28,  1894. 

MORAVIAN. 

Mr.  J.  TAYLOR  HAMILTON.  Permit  me  to  report  that  our  society  (the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen — Moravian  Mission  Board,  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.)  expended  $9,676.09  on  work  for  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  during  1894. 
The  sum  would  have  been  larger  were  it  not  that  our  missionaries  to  some  extent 
support  themselves  by  farm  work,  etc.  We  received  no  aid  from  Government  for 
schools  during  this  period.  We  have  seven  stations,  with  four  filials.  While  noth- 
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ing  of  novelty  is  to  be  reported,  I  may  add  that  Christianity  is  making  decided 
progress  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuskoquiu  in  Alaska.  Our  missionaries  report  that 
during  the  winter  of  1893-94  no  heathen  ceremonies  took  place  in  six  of  the  promi- 
nent villages  of  the  region  throughout  which  their  influence  extends.  The  winter 
was  a  very  trying  one,  cases  of  starvation  being  reported.  Hence  we  all  trust  that 
the  reindeer  experiment  may  continue  to  develop  in  a  gratifying  and  speedy  manner. 
Three  native  helpers  are  doing  efficient  service  at  various  villages  along  the  river. 
Two  boys,  David  Skuviuk  and  George  Nuklachluk,  Eskimos,  partially  educated  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  rendering  satisfactory  assistance  in  the  school  work  as  monitors, 
etc. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts  was  asked  to  report  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

THE   WORK   DONE    BY   PRESBYTERIANS. 

Dr.  Roberts  first  read  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  his 
church,  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  taking  up  our  Indian  schools  one  by  one  because  there 
are  too  many  of  them,  as  you  have  learned  from  the  enumeration  I  have  just  given. 
I  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  certain  salient  points  or  important  features  of  the 
work,  as  a  whole.  Let  me  call  your  attention — 

First,  to  the  number  of  our  pupils.  It  is  large  for  one  church  to  take  care  of.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  in  both  day  and  boarding  schools  very  nearly  2,500.  More 
than  1,000  of  these  attend  our  boarding  and  industrial  schools."  The  latter  are  very 
expensive,  requiring  from  $100  to  $150  for  each  pupil.  The  difficulty  in  raising 
money  on  account  of  the  prostration  of  business  and  the  relinquishment  of  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  have  led  the  woman's  executive  committee  and  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  consider  not  the  propriety  merely,  but  the  necessity  of  reducing 
this  number  in  the  near  future. 

No  less  interest  than  formerly  is  felt  by  the  church  in  the  Indians.  She  does  not 
put  less  value  on  their  souls  because  she  expects  no  longer  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Government  toward  their  education.  The  proposed  change  is  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  keep  up  the  work  at  its  present  dimensions.  The 
proposition  now  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  day  schools  and  to  admit  fewer 
pupils  into  our  boarding  and  industrial  ones.  But  in  doing  this  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  adopt  a  plan  that  will  not  largely  diminish  the  ultimate  value  of  our  work.  It 
is  proposed,  first,  to  give  up  those  day  schools  which  are  located  in  places  where 
there  is  a  Government  or  a  denominational  school  and  urge  the  pupils  to  attend  it; 
second,  to  reduce  a  boarding  to  a  day  school  in  those  places  where  the  parents  can, 
by  a  little  effort  and  economy,  board  their  own  children;  thirdly,  to  consolidate  two 
or  more  of  our  boarding  schools,  if  they  are  near  enough,  without  destroying  or 
seriously  injuring  the  work;  and,  fourthly,  by  dismissing  from  both  kinds  of  schools 
all  those  who,  by  their  conduct,  are  a  detriment  to  the  other  pupils,  who  make  but 
little  use  of  their  privileges,  and  who  will  be  of  little  value  to  the  church  or  the 
world  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  any  number  of  years.  In 
other  words,  we  propose  to  practice  our  good  old  doctrine  of  election  in  our  treat- 
ment of  Indian  pupils. 

Second.  The  character  of  the  work  done  during  the  past  year.  As  to  its  quality, 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  it  is  better  than  that  of  preceding  years.  This,  of 
course,  is  to  be  expected.  Experience  has  taught  us  much  concerning  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  red  man,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  best  adapted  to  his  mental,  moral, 
and  social  condition.  Acting  upon  this,  we  have  made  a  number  of  important 
changes.  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  been  selected  who  are  not  only  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian,  but  who  are  also  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and  condi- 
tion. We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  introduce  into  our  schools  just 
such  industries  as  the  Indians  are  likely  to  take  to  and  need  where  they  live  in  order 
to  earn  a  respectable  subsistence  after  they  have  left  our  school.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
plan,  also,  to  appoint  for  every  good-sized  boarding  school  a  physician  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  as  well  as  to  teach  some  branch  of  study.  In  a  few  of  them  we  have 
hospitals  with  a  fair  amount  of  convenience  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
injured. 

Third.  We  have  recently  discontinued  applying  to  the  Government  for  appropria- 
tions to  carry  on  our  schools.  The  general  assembly  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect 
a  year  or  more  ago,  but  the  board  had  then  unexpired  contracts  that  made  it  impos- 
sible to  give  it  up  at  once.  Presbyterians  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  contracts  and 
agreements,  and  try  lo" carry  them  out  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  In  a  late  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  by  the  officers  of  the  board,  the  allegation  was  made  that  the 
Government  acts  in  this  whole  matter  merely  as  a  guardian,  paying  for  the  school- 
ing of  the  Indians  out  of  the  money  it  holds  for  them  in  trust.  If  that  be  the  case, 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  force  of  the  cry  that  this  is  a  question  of  church  and  state. 
Whatever  may  be  the  relation  the  Government  holds  to  the  Indians,  its  apparent,  if 
not  real,  partiality  shown  in  giving  so  much  larger  sums  to  the  Catholic  than  to  the 
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Protestant  churches  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  severing  the  connection.     Just  at  this 
point  three  important  questions  arise,  namely: 

(1)  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  put  in  its  own  treasury  the  funds 
•which  the  Christian  churches  decline  t,o  accept f     If  so,  Presbyterians  believe  that 
great  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  Indians.     Even  if  every  dollar  of  this  saved  money 
is  afterwards  given  to  the  tribes  for  food,  farming  implements,  and  home  comforts, 
it  will  not  be  half  so  valuable  as  education  would  be  to  them  in  early  life.     The 
guardian  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  doing,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  possible  thing 
for  his  ward. 

(2)  Or  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  Congress  for  the  same  amount 
of  appropriation  and  give  the  whole  of  it  to  those  churches  which  are  willing  to 
accept  it?      That  will  be  deemed  an  outrage,  for  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  in  that  case  would  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     That  is  the  only  body  at 
present  which  introduces  into  the  schools  sectarian  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship, 
which  has  furnished  any  ground  for  the  charge  of  the  union  of  church  and  state. 
Such  a  course  will  inevitably  bring  upon  the  Government  the  anathemas  of  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  in  our  land.     The  synods  and  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  church  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  will  certainly  continue  to  issue  their 
protests  against  it  until  such  a  practice  ceases. 

(3)  Or  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  ask  for  the  same 
amount  of  appropriation  from  Congress  and  spend  it  all  in  the  multiplication  and  bet- 
terment of  its  own  schools?     If  this  be  the  plan,  I  am  sure  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  aid  the  Government   by  all  means   in  her  power.     She  will  use  her  utmost 
endeavor  to  supply  the  religious  element  which  it  can  not  supply  for  the  civilization 
and  christianization  of  the  Indians.     Happily,  she  is  in  a  position,  not  through  any 
sagacity  of  her  own,  but  through  the  providence  of  God,  to  prosecute  with  advan- 
tage the  pure  work  of  missions  among  them.     Withi»  two  years  all  the  Indian  mis- 
sions that  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  foreign  board  have  ^been  transferred  to 
the  home  board.     There  is  a  number  of  missionaries  and  native  helpers  in  these 
missions  who  can  be  deputed  with  profit  to  labor  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment schools.     If  things  should  take  this  turn  Presbyterians  may  be  depended  on 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  aid  in  elevating  the  red  man. 

Within  the  past  year  striking  evidence  has  been  furnished  us  of  the  practical 
interest  felt  by  our  people  not  only  in  the  Indians,  but  also  in  the  Eskimos  of  our 
land.  It  is  frequently  alleged  by  those  who  are  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Christian  religion,  that  its  adherents  are  not  willing  to  exercise  the  same  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  saving  souls  that  worldlings  are  to  prosecute  business  or  to  secure 
gold.  This  is  an  error.  As  soon  as  a  report  was  circulated  that  Mr.  Stephenson, 
the  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Point  Barrow,  was  about  to  return  to  Ohio,  leaving 
the  mission  without  a  teacher  or  preacher,  urgent  applications  came  to  the  board 
for  the  position.  Though  Point  Barrow  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  is  the  most 
northern  place  at  which  there  is  a  mission  established  by  any  church,  though  the 
cold  winds  are  almost  unendurable  to  white  men,  and  though  the  privations  from 
the  want  of  food,  of  decent  society,  and  of  mails  from  any  quarter  are  beyond 
description,  yet  five  or  six  parties,  delicately  reared  in  different  States,  have  applied 
for  a  commission  to  go  thither  to  teach  300  or  400  of  the  most  ignorant  and  uninvit- 
ing natives  of  our  country.  This  is  heroism  seldom  equaled.  Nothing  but  the  love 
of  Christ  could  constrain  anyone  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
his  fellow-men. 

,       PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH   (SOUTH). 

Rev.  J.  N.  CRAIG,  D.  D.,  Our  church,  "The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States"  (South),  has  had  all  or  a  part  of  the  services  of  nine  missionary  ministers  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  during  1894.  Four  of 
these  were  Indians,  five  were  white  ministers. 

We  also  have  seven  schools,  two  of  them  at  Dnrant  and  at  Cameron,  Choctaw 
Nation,  of  high  grade,  with  over  60  pupils  each.  The  other  five  are  taught  by  ladies, 
neighborhood  schools. 

Our  expenditure  for  the  year:  $1,048.50  in  school  buildings  and  $4,116.50  for  sal- 
aries of  missionaries;  total,  $5,165. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  on  Wednesday.  Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  commissioners  in  inviting  me  year 
after  year  with  the  representatives  of  other  societies  engaged  in  education,  char- 
itable, and  religious  work  among  the  Indians,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

I  recall  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  going  to  Washington  to  meet  the  commis- 
sioners, nine  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  custom  of  mak- 
ing appropriations  to  aid  religious  societies  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
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institutions  and  likely  to  work  harm.  The  convictions  of  the  public  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  certainly  been  manifest  of  late  in  earnest  protest  against  the  subsidies  of 
religious  bodies  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

I  have  observed  that  it  is  now  proposed  that  the  appropriations  i'or  contract 
schools  shall  be  reduced  20  per  cent  each  year  until  the  system  is  abolished.  May  I 
ask  whether  a  more  rapid  extinguishment  might  not  be  accomplished  without  seri- 
ous hurt  ?  The  growth  of  the  evil  above  referred  to  is  forcibly  illustrated,  to  my 
mind,  by  the  fact  that  one  religious  body  has  come  to  receive  annually  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  its  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  that  this  society  of  the  Episcopal  Church  expends  for  all  its  missions,  not 
only  to  the  Indians  and  the  colored  race,  but  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

I  regret  to  notice  the  aiiuoun cement  of  the  death  of  Commissioner  Painter.  He 
has  certainly  been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Indians. 

Sincerely  y^urs,  WM.  G.  LANGFORD. 

REPORT     OF   THE     MONTANA    INDUSTRIAL     SCHOOL,     CONDUCTED    BY    THE    AMERICAN 

UNITARIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Commission: 

The  Montana  Industrial  School,  which  is  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  has  carried  on  its  work  as  usual  during  the  past 
year.  The  school  has  now  been  established  eight  years,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  feel  that  the  work  which  has  been  begun  with  these  Indian  pupils,  some  of 
whom  have  been  iu'the  school  for  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  suspended.  The 
question  how  the  school  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  future  is  one  which  is  at  present 
engaging  very  seriously  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Unitarian  conference  held  at  Saratoga  in 
September  last  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  writer,  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  to  the 
effect  that  no  further  money  from  the  Government  should  be  received  for  carrying 
on  this  school,  and  also  urging  the  Government  to  extend  its  own  work  of  education 
among  the  Indians  to  the  full  extent  of  the  responsibility  which,  belongs  to  it.  This 
resolution  was  introduced  too  late  to  receive  full  consideration  and  discussion,  and 
therefore  a  vote  was  not  taken  upon  it,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  many  who 
would  have  voted  for  it  under  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  Government 
ought  not  to  appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  different  religious  bodies  in  any 
denominational  work.  It  should  be  distinctly  added  that  the  motive  of  the  writer 
in  offering  this  resolution  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  any  other 
religious  body  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  was  not  to  express  any  feel- 
ing that  the  money  now  received  by  any  religious  body  is  being  misappropriated. 
It  was  simply  an  expression  of  a  conviction  that  in  this  country  the  functions  of 
state  and  church  should  be  separated  and  the  present  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment seems  a  distinct  violation  of  this  principle. 

Unitarians  have  endeavored  to  use  the  money  they  have  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  which  they  have  raised  themselves  for  Indian  education  in  a 
broad,  unsectarian  manner,  and  for  the  purposes  of  education  rather  than  i'or  reli- 
gious propagandisra.  They  have  conducted  their  school  almost  precisely  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  best  Government  schools.  They  have  a  conviction  that  for  the  last 
eight  years  the  Government  has  not  been  helping  them  to  do  their  work  so  much  as 
they  have  been  helping  the  Government  do  its  work.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government  contract  there  are  therefore  two  methods  which  might  be  adopted  for 
carrying  on  the  school.  One  is  that  Unitarians  should  carry  it  on  simply  as  a 
private  or  denominational  enterprise.  The  other  is  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  school  and  carry  it  on  as  a  part  of  its  school  system.  If  the 
question  were  of  the  dissolution  of  the  school,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
its  friends  would  unite  to  maintain  it  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  maintained  in  the 
past.  But  this  school  was  established  and  carried  on  under  the  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  by  private  enterprise  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  until 
the  United  States  Government  was  ready  to  do  whnt  it  can  and  should  do  in  this 
matter.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  is  now  ready  to  give  all  of  its  Indian  wards 
the  education  which  they  need  and  which  it  ought  to  bestow,  the  committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  will  very  gladly,  we  believe,  commit  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  special  enterprise  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  making  it  easy  for  the  Government  to  extend  its  work 
the  Indian  committee  have  made  a  proposition  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  offering 
to  turn  over  the  buildings  erected  and  maintained  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation on  the  Crow  Reservation  to  the  United  States  Government  on  condition  that 
a  school  shall  be  maintained  there  and  that  the  present  enrollment  of  pupils  may  be 
continued,  and  that  the  teachers  and  employees  may  be  continued  if  found  qualified 
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for  their  work,  so  that  no  violent  change  may  take  place  in  the  administration  of 
the  school. 

This  proposition  has  been  indorsed  l)y  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  Dr. 
Hailman,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Indian  Commissioner,  but  an  official  answer 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

The  proposition  thus  made  involves  a  sacrifice  to  the  Unitarians  of  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  value  of  their  buildings.  They  have  full  confidence,  however,  in  the 
Government  school  system,  and  also  in  the  policy  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  report  and  by  the  President  in  his  message  in  regard  to  the  absorption 
of  denominational  schools  by  the  Government  and  the  general  extension  of  Indian 
edupation. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Indian  committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  to  negotiate  this  matter  were  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,  superintendent 
of  Unitarian  Indian  work,  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows. 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS, 

For  the  Committee. 

President  GATES.  This  completes  the  list  of  reports  from  churches.  When  at 
Hampton  I  heard  a  young  man  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Marsden,  speak,  and  he  interested  the 
700  students  wonderfully.  It  was  one  of  the  three  best  addresses  I  have  heard 
within  a  year.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  young  man  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English.  He  is  now  a  senior  at  Hampton.  I  shall  now  invite  another  man  from 
Alaska  to  speak,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dr.  SHELDON  JACKSON.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Edward  Marsden,  he  was  a  delegate 
from  one  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  to  the  great  convention  at  Cleveland 
last  summer.  A  minister  from  New  York  who  was  present  said  to  me  that  Mr. 
Marsden's  address,  to  his  mind,  was  the  best  one  made  on  that  occasion  in  that  great 
convention.  Mr.  Marsden  is  also  the  man  that  is  being  helped  by  the  Mohonk  con- 
ference. The  members  of  the  late  conference  wrill  remember  that  they  raised  a  sum 
for  assisting  young  men,  to  give  them  better  facilities  for  a  higher  education.  For 
two  years  Mr".  Smiley  has  sent  me  $100  a  year  for  Mr.  Marsden's  education  at  Mari- 
etta College. 

ADDRESS  ON  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 
[By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.] 

The  last  printed  report  on  education  in  Alaska,  1891-92,  is  now  ready  for  distri- 
bution, being  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  last  week.  The  work 
changes  little  from  year  to  year. 

When  t,he  Christian  denominations  voted  to  cease  taking  money  for  contract 
schools  Congress  cut  off  $20,000  from  the  appropriation  instead  of  taking  up  new 
school  work.  The  reduction  in  the  appropriation  has  hampered  our  work  and  closed 
three  or  four  of  our  schools.  This  last  year  we  had  16  day  schools,  with  846  pupils, 
and  15  contract  schools,  with  592  pupils,  making  1,438  pupils  in  school  out  of  a  total 
school  population  of  10,000.  From  the  appropriation  given  by  Congress  less  than 
15  per  cent  can  be  educated.  To  the  eight  contract  schools  the  Government  gives 
$7,892,  averaging  $15  for  every  boarding  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  churches 
gave  $77,967;  that  is,  the  churches  put  in  $10  to  every  $1  that  the  Government  put 
in  for  the  support  of  the  contract  schools.  At  the  present  stage  of  civilization  among 
our  Alaska  natives  there  can  be  no  sectarian  instruction,  as  it  is  understood  among 
us.  The  schools  are  all  primary,  and  we  cannot  make  sectarians  of  the  people  if  we 
should  try.  There  is  no  sectarian  training. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wise  distribution  of  effort  on  the  r>art  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  churches.  The  work  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
schools  are  located  in  the  widely  separated  centers  of  influence.  Not. being  able  to 
supply  every  place,  we  have  designed  to  take  strategic  points.  In  southern  Alaska 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  six  missions  and  a  training  school;  the  Friends  have 
two  missions,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  one.  In  the  same  region  the  Government  has 
ten  day  schools.  Three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Presbyterian  missions  is  one  of 
the  Swedish  Evangelical,  with  a  school  attached.  Five  hundred  miles  westward  are 
Government  schools  at  Kadiak  and  Afognak,  and  a  Baptist  mission-home  school  at 
Wood  Island.  Four  hundred  miles  farther  west  a  Government  school,  at  Unga,  and 
200  miles  west  of  that  a  Government  school  at  Unalaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
There  is  also  at  Unalaska  a  very  successful  mission  to  girls  that  is  supported  by  the 
Women's  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  attend 
the  day  school  carried  on  by  the  Government. 

Eight  hundred  miles  northeast  from  Unalaska  are  the  great  rivers  Kuskokwim  and 
Nushagak,  where  the  Moravian  Church  has  missions,  and  in  connection  with  which 
are  two  Government  contract  schools.  The  Moravians  have  had  extensive  revivals. 
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Their  missionaries  travel  each  winter  thousands  of  miles  on  siiowshoes.  with  the 
thermometer  from  30  to  40  degrees  below  zero,  preaching  all  up  and  down  those 
valleys. 

Crossing  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  upon  the  Yukon  River,  there  are  three 
Roman  Catholic  contract  schools.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  have  two  missions 
and  day  schools.  They  receive  no  funds  from  the  Government.  To  the  east  of  the 
Yukon  there  are  three  schools  and  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  receiv- 
ing, of  course,  no  aid  from  the  American  Government.  West,  200  miles  from  the 
Yukon,  is  a  mission  and  school  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Union  Mission,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Chicago.  Four  hundred  miles  farther  you  have  a  school  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  on  Bering  Straits,  aided  by  the  Government. 

You  will  remember  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  H.  R.  Thornton,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  was  killed  at  Bering  Straits.  To  show  their 
abhorrence  of  the  murder,  the  natives  at  once  caught  and  shot  two  of  the  three 
young  men  connected  with  the  deed,  and  promised  tbat  they  would  kill  the  third 
one  when  caught,  and  keep  his  body  on  ice  until  the  vessel  came  back  again  in  the 
summer,  to  show  that  they  had  killed  him.  The  man  did  come  back,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ship,  and  his  uncle  caught  him  and  told  him  that  he  might  take 
his  choice  of  being  shot  or  hanged  or  stabbed.  He  chose  to  be  shot,  and  was  at 
once  killed.  At  the  time  of  the  murder  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  the  second  missionary  of 
the  A.  M.  A.,  had  gone  to  take  charge  of  the  reindeer  station.  Last  fall  he,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  returned  to  Bering  Straits,  where  they  are  now,  the  only 
white  people  in  that  village  of  600  people.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  back  by 
the  people  to  the  mission  work.  Mr.  William  A.  Kjellmann,  a  Norwegian  from 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Lopp's  place  at  the  Teller  reindeer  station, 
and  with  him  are  seven  Laplanders  who  know  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the 
reindeer.  We  brought  them,  with  their  families,  from  Lapland,  and  they  were 
taken  across  the  continent  to  the  station.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival  they 
showed  their  proficiency  over  the  Siberian  herders  in  the  treatment  of  the  herd. 

The  reindeer  enterprise,  so  far,  has  been  a  complete  success.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1891  there  has  not  been  a  single  reverse,  and  all  the  prognostications  have 
failed.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  transporting  them  or  caring  for  them,  nor 
interference  from  the  natives  or  from  their  dogs.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  in  the  later  months  of  the  winter 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Day  after  day  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren go  out  on  the  ice  in  the  early  morning,  trying  to  fish  for  something  for  break- 
fast; and  they  fish  there  over  a  hole  from  three  to  fifteen  hours  sometimes  before 
they  get  anything.  And  yet  that  reindeer  herd,  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  and  at 
that  time  under  only  two  white  men,  was  untouched.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  kill  the  herders  and  take  possession  of  the  herd,  but  it  evidently  did  not 
occur  to  them  to  disturb  the  reindeer.  Out  of  about  400  at  the  station  last  spring 
the  births  numbered  200,  so  that  we  had  200  natural  increase.  This  past  summer, 
120  more  were  brought  over  and  added.  We  have  made  our  first  experiment  in  dis- 
tribution. One  hundred  and  eighteen  were  given  to  Mr.  Loop,  and  he  took  them  to 
his  station.  That  is  now  our  second  herd.  Arrangements  were  also  made  that  upon 
the  1st  of  January  a  third  herd  of  100  should  be  given  to  five  of  the  best  Eskimo 
young  men,  those  that  have  shown  the  greatest  proficiency  in  caring  for  the  herd. 
The  agreement  which  they  have  signed,  with  their  names,  not  making  their  mark, 
is  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  they  shall  return  100  reindeer  to  the  Government  and 
keep  all  the  increase  themselves.  This,  we  trust,  is  the  beginning  of  a  distribution 
of  reindeer  that  will  eventually  introduce  them  over  that  whole  country.  The  Lap- 
landers say  they  never  saw  such  abundant  pasturage  as  they  find  in  northern  Alaska. 

The  dissemination  of  the  reindeer  has  a  great  bearing  upon  the  development  of 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  During  the  last  summer  unusually  rich  gold  deposits  have 
been  found  upon  the  smaller  streams.  One  miner,  as  a  result  of  two  month's  work, 
took  out  $12,000  in  gold  dust,  of  which  $8,500  was  net  profit.  Four  men  took  out 
$30,000.  There  are  about  700  men  in  that  region  now ;  they  expect,  this  coming 
spring,  to  have  1,000  miners  go  into  central  Alaska,  where  the  thermometer  is  in 
winter  70°  below  zero.  The  question  of  food  supply  is  a  pressing  one  to  the  miner. 
Small  steamers  ply  for  2,000  miles  up  the  Yukon.  They  can  carry  provision  in  sum- 
mer, but  they  cannot  take  it  up  the  small  tributary  streams,  upon  which  most  of  the 
mines  are  situated.  There  are  not  dogs  enough  to  convey  it  by  sleds,  and  conse- 
quently the  miners  are  obliged  to  leave  in  the  winter.  They  are  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  time  when  they  may  have  reindeer  for  transportation,  and  to 
increase  the  herds  so  as  to  develop  the  industry  in  the  central  portion  of  the  country. 
The  commercial  interests  demand  this  rapid  extension. 

Every  winter  the  whalers,  who  have  destroyed  the  whales  in  the  neighboring 
waters,  are  now  compelled  to  go  round  the  most  northerly  point,  800  miles,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  frozen  up.  Twelve  ocean 
steamers  are  frozen  up  there  this  winter.  Five  of  the  captains  have  their  wives  with 
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them,  and  there  are  six  or  seven  children.  If  these  men  could  have  a  mail  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  world  it  would  be  worth,  to  the  capitalists  that  fur- 
nish these  steamers,  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  fitting-  out  the  fleet  next  spring. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  depend  upon;  they  do  not  know  what  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Arctic  fleet. 

It  is  proposed,  as  one  of  the  possibilities,  to  establish  a  reindeer  express,  starting 
from  Point  Barrow,  calling  at  the  several  mission  and  the  reindeer  stations,  crossing 
to  the  Yukon,  and  coming  down  to  the  coast  near  the  Chilcats,  where  the  mail  ves- 
sel can  go  once  a  month  through  the  entire  year.  The  Government  is  now  talking 
of  making  a  trail  from  the  sea  to  the  Yukon  River.  That  will  open  communication 
out  from  the  country,  and  keep  these  whalers  from  being  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  outside  world. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  whole  length  of  such  a  route? 

Dr.  JACKSON.  Including  all  the  branches,  it  would  probably  be  about  4,000  miles. 
That  is  the  only  way  of  communication  unless  you  could  hire  natives. 

Question.  What  is  the  latitude  where  those  whalers  are  frozen  in? 

Dr.  JACKSON.  About  70°,  I  think. 

Question.  W7hat  is  the  speed  of  the  reindeer? 

Dr.  JACKSON.  In  good  condition,  and  when  the  snow  is  good,  they  will  make  18 
miles  an  hour.  In  Lapland  they  easily  make  150  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
hundred  miles  a  day  for  a  reindeer  in  Lapland  is  ordinary  traveling,  if  the  snow  is 
in  good  condition. 

Question.  You  say  the  allowance  for  the  students  by  the  Government  is  $15  a  year. 
What  does  it  cost  for  each  student? 

Dr.  JACKSON.  Probably  $75  year. 

Question.  For  what  purpose  is  whaling  carried  on  now? 

Dr.  JACKSON.  Fcr  the  bone.  Kerosene  oil  is  so  cheap  that  whale  oil  is  now  of  little 
account.  The  commercial  value  is  in  the  bone.  It  is  worth  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  a 
whale,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whale  and  the  quality  of  the  bone. 

Col.  M.  H.  Kidd,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Indian  Territory,  was  next 
introduced. 

THE   INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
[An  address  by  Col.  H.  M.  Kidd.] 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  spent  about  four  years  in  the  Regular 
Army  as  a  commanding  officer  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  at  Camp 
Supply,  Fort  Sill,  and  Fort  Arbuckle.  It  was  my  business  to  study  the  character  of 
the  Indian,  and  I  did  what  I  could.  For  the  last  year  I  have  been  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  under  the  guidance  of  ex-Senator  Dawes, 
endeavoring  to  make  a  contract  with  them  for  the  divisiou  of  their  lands  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  Territorial  instead  of  a  tribal  government.  I  have  very  decided 
views  with  regard  to  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indian.  Jt  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
you  would  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indian,  that  you  should  look  after  his  tem- 
poral wants.  You  might  as  well  undertake  to  civilize  a  man  or  woman  in  the  cellars 
of  New  York  as  a  nomad  Indian.  You  must  first  localize  him  and  establish  a  home 
round  which  will  cluster  his  hopes  and  his  love. 

I  have  heard  some  things  here  that  I  may  say  I  do  not  agree  with. 

President  GATES.  We  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  leave  these  conferences 
without  hearing  some  things  that  he  does  not  believe  in. 

Colonel  KIDD.  The  cruelest  thing  the  Government  ever  did  was  to  allot  land  to 
the  Apaches,  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Cheyennes.  Last  summer  I  had  some  curiosity 
to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  since  the  land  was  allotted.  I  find  the  wild 
Indian  tribes  in  groups  together,  destitute,  living,  or  eking  out  an  existence  upon 
rations,  brought  in  contact  with  the  lechery  and  saloons  of  that  new  country;  and 
I  say  to  you  that  they  were  being  borne  down  a  hundred  degrees  where  they  were 
being  elevated  one,  by  the  influences  around  them.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  allot- 
ment of  land  among  Indians  until  they  have  reached  a  point  where  they  are  fit  for 
it.  And  the  five  tribes  of  the  plains  are  not  fit  for  it — the  Comanches,  the  Kiowas, 
the  Arapahoes,  the  Cheyennes,  and  the  Apaches. 

I  wrote  to  Judge  Holmau  that  the  only  way  the  Government  could  repair  the 
injury  done  to  this  people  was  to  have  them  cede  their  allotments  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  move  them  to  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country,  and  take  charge  of  them 
and  shut  out  from  them  all  the  bad  influences  of  whisky  and  bad  white  men,  until 
they  had  reached  a  point  where  they  were  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
being  made  drunkards  of  to-day  in  Oklahoma. 

There  is  another  way  that  they  might  be  helped.  If  you  could  find  honest  men, 
devoted  to  their  duty — and  I  want  to  say  that  after  they  get  out  there  there  is  a 
wonderful  shrinkage  of  that  virtue— if  you  could  find  such  men  who  could  go  out  to 
these  allotments  and  have  some  provision  made  by  which  the  Indians  could  have 
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houses  put  upon  their  land,  could  have  their  ground  fenced  off  and  plows  given 
them,  and  so  have  them  encouraged  in  a  small  way  to  raise  something  to  live  upon,, 
that  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  them.  Perhaps,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them. 

The  Kiowas  and  Coinanches  have  made  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  the 
division  of  their  land  and  the  cession  of  the  residue.  The  Government  has  never 
approved  that.  When  I  was  there  many  of  the  people  were  making  commendable 
efforts  to  make  houses,  but  there  is  much  misdirected  effort  among  those  that  try. 
The  country  is  leased  out,  most  of  it,  to  cattlemen  from  Texas,  and  the  Indian  does 
not  dare  to  have  his  house  out  on  his  land,  for  he  must  protect  his  family  against  the 
cowboys.  So  they  are  building  houses  close  together  where  there  will  be  too  many 
on  one  allotment.  They  will  have  to  be  moved  from  there.  If  there  could  be 
somebody  to  direct  them  it  would  be  better. 

I  talked  with  a  subagent  there  about  it  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  time  to 
give  them  the  attention  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  it  was  impossible,  over  such  an 
extent  of  country,  to  direct  them. 

Now,  about  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  While  allotment  is  ruin  to  the  Indian  before 
he  is  lit  for  it,  there  comes  a  time  where  tribal  government,  the  holding  of  land  in 
common,  is  the  worst  possible  injury  that  can  overtake  him.  The  governments  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  utterly  inefficient;  they  protect  neither  life  nor  property. 
The  blood  that  is  being  shed  by  the  whites  and  Indians,  the  robberies  that  take  place 
and  other  crimes,  are  carrying  these  people  back  to  barbarism,  and  undoing  what 
people  have  been  doing  for  them  for  fifty  years.  I  have  been  there  with  Captain 
Kennan  and  Senator  Dawes,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  that  we  have  all  reached. 

We  have  been  trying  to  effect  a  change.  We  have  failed  so  far,  and  the  prospect 
is  discouraging.  Tke  country  of  the  five  tribes  embraces  about  20,000,000  acres  of 
land.  There  are  mountains  and  hills  with  black-jack  groves,  in  which  the  land, 
except  in  small  valleys,  is  worthless  for  cultivation.  Here  the  real  Indian  settles, 
and  raises  hogs  on  the  acorns ;  they  find  springs  and  wood  convenient,  and  make 
their  homes  there.  The  balance  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the  sun  shines 
on,  but  it  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  "  intermarried  citizens, "as  they  are  called; 
Senator  Dawes  calls  them  ''squaw  men."  They  are  white  men  married  to  Indian 
women,  and  their  descendants.  Some  of  them  have  married  for  proper  purposes,  and 
some  are  educated  and  accomplished  men;  I  am  not  speaking  of  squaw  men  .with  dis- 
respect, for  many  of  them  are  estimable  gentlemen. 

A  few  avaricious  and  grasping  men  have  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  this 
valuable  land,  and  are  holding  it  in  quantities  of  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres  each. 
In  the  Creek  country  they  pay  5  cents  an  acre  for  the  use  of  it,  and  let  it  for  50* 
cents  to  $1  an  acre.  These  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  and  intermarried  citizens  do 
not  treat  the  Indians  as  if  they  were  human.  You  may  say  that  is  not  speaking  in 
a  complimentary  manner  of  them.  It  is  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and 
they  reconcile  their  consciences  to  this  by  saying,  "That  is  the  way  with  State 
legislatures  and  State  governments."  They  say  to  the  Indians,  "Congress  sells  out,, 
and  if  you  do  not  do  that  you  are  not  doing  like  white  men."  When  I  have  talked 
with  them  about  this  they  say,  "It  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  Congress." 

They  have  in  various  ways  monopolized  the  whole  country,  and  the  Indian,  who 
ought  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  has  to  live  in  the  barren,  hilly  part  of  it,  with  his 
house,  a  typical  Indian  house,  a  log  cabin  14  feet  square,  with  a  cook  stove,  a  deal 
table,  and  a  rough  bed;  that  is  usually  the  extent  of  the  furniture.  But  the  Indian 
woman  is  a  model  housekeeper,  so  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned.  There  is  generally 
a  shed  on  one  side.  The  women  take  care  of  the  house  and  do  the  little  farming  that 
is  done.  You  will  find  that  they  pick  out  from  1  to  10  acres  in  some  little  mountain 
valley  near  the  houses,  where  there  is  a  bit  of  land  that  can  be  cultivated.  Here 
the  squaw  and  the  children  raise  corn,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  these,  with 
an  occasional  acorn-fed  hog,  constitute  the  substance  of  the  food  for  the  family.  The 
wealth  of  a  family  consists  in  a  few^ogs  and  sometimes  a  few  cattle  running  over 
the  country.  The  Indian  man  has  perhaps  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  in  the 
morning  he  gets  up  and  when  the  rations  are  short  he  rides  out  to  a  more  favored 
neighbor  and  gets  his  victuals  there,  while  his  wife  and  children  remain  in  destitu- 
tion. Yet  that  man  and  woman  and  their  children  are  owners  of  princely  fortunes, 
but  the  white  intermarried  men  have  got  it  and  are  enjoying  it. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  near  as  we  can  make  out,  will  have  about  700 
acres  of  land  each,  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  world;  and  yet  the  white  man  has  got 
it  and  the  Indian  is  living  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  an  existence 
out  of  the  soil.  The  intermarried  men  chuckle  and  say,  "  We  have  got  it,  and  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  We  can  not  make  those  men  give  up  the  land.  This 
conference  will  do  very  much  if  it  can  aid  in  extricating  these  poor  people  from  this 
condition. 

The  Cherokees  have  two  fine  schools.  There  is  not  a  full-blood  Indian  pupil 
among  them.  They  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  in  each.  The  children  appear  to 
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foe  white,  but  most  of  them  have  a  little  Indian  blood,  though  you  would  never  sus- 
pect it. 

President  GATES.  Can  the  children  of  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  come 
into  these  schools  ! 

Colonel  KIDD.  No ;  they  are  not  allowed  any  privileges  at  all.  There  are  neighbor- 
hood schools,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  mere  shams;  most  of  their  teachers  are  incom- 
petent and  take  no  interest  in  their  work.  They  teach  for  a  pittance,  but  they  teach 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  That  is  one  evil. 

If  you  will  help  the  Government  to  make  these  intermarried  men  let  go,  and 
restore  to  the  Indian  what  belongs  to  him,  you  will  perform  a  real  service  to  the 
Indian. 

We  have  said  to  them,  "  We  .will  divide  the  land.  We  will  not  buy  an  acre  of  it. 
We  will  put  the  title  into  your  own  hands,  so  you  can  not  sell  it,  and  no  man  can 
take  it  from  you.  The  land  will  be  made  inalienable  during  your  life,  or  for  rifty 
years  if  you  want  to  make  it  so." 

When  you  go  down  there — as  Senator  Dawes  can  attest — you  fall  into  the  hands  of 
these  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  are  all  along  the  railroads  and  in  the  towns;  and  they 
will  take  you  out  riding,  and  tell  you  all  about  the  thing,  and  how  well  the  Indians 
are  getting  on,  and  how  wonderful  it  all  is.  When  we  first  went  down  there  we 
thought  it  was  so ;  butby  and  by  an  Indian  came  in  and  asked  if  we  would  talk  with  a 
v -common  Indian.  We  said,  "  Yes,  of  course/'  and  he  came  up.  He  was  a  Cherokee. 
We  talked  with  him,  and  then  we  began  to  iind  that  there  was  something  beneath 
the  surface  that  we  had  not  expected,  and  we  learned  some  facts  about  the  situation. 
We  said  to  him  that  if  any  others  wanted  to  come  and  talk  to  us,  he  was  to  tell ' 
them  to  dp  so,  even  the  freedmen.  Then  they  came,  and  our  office  was  literally  tilled 
for  days  and  weeks  with  those  people  who  came  there  to  tell  us  the  true  situation. 
We  asked  them  why  they  did  not  make  these  representations  to  their  governments, 
and  let  them  know  what  the  people  wanted.  One  of  them  replied,  "  It  is  not  healthy 
to  advocate  allotment  in  this  country.  It  frequently  lightnings  from  behind  a  tree." 
It  is  treason,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  any  man  to  hold  com- 
munication with  a  ' '  foreign  government,"  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  Cherokee 
.tribe  that  any  man  who  advocates  allotment  shall  be  held  guilty  of  treason,  and 
executed  by  any  Indian  who  meets  him.  '  They  do  not  dare  to  say  anything  there  in 
.favor  of  allotment. 

Another  thing:  There  are  250,000  white  people  in  that  country,  60,000  white  chil- 
dren without  any  schools.  All  the  education  most  of  them  have  is  daily  associa- 
tion with  criminals  who  go  unwhipped  of  justice.  They  are  trained  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  become  criminals  and  a  curse  for  generations  to  that  and  surrounding 
States. 

Now,  these  evils  can  only  be  reached  by  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment that  will  establish  schools.  But  these  gentlemen  stand  back  and  point  to  the 
;treaty  and  say,  "  Did  not  you  solemnly  promise  that  you  would  not  establish  a 
Territorial  government  without  our  consent?  "  Yes ;  but  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  . 
white  men  should  be  kept  away.  They  have,invited  the  white  man  in  until  there 
;are  250,000,  while  there  are  only  from  50,000  to  60,000  Indians  in  the  five  tribes.  But 
they  fall  back  upon  the  treaties  and  insist  that  those  treaties  protect  them,  and  the 
Government  ought  not  to  violate  its  treaty.  But  there  has  been  no  attention  paid 
"to  these  treaties  through  all  these  years;  they  have  disregarded  them.  We  have 
disregarded  them,  too;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  And  the  Government  has 
the  right  always  to  repeal  or  abrogate  a  treaty  when,  in  its  judgment,  it  deems  it 
desirable  to  do  so,  being  answerable  to  its  conscience  in  disregarding  treaties  to 
'the  other  party. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been. trying  to  establish  courts  that  should  stop 
the  perpetration  of  crime  there.  When  we  first  went  down,  and  found  the  situa- 
tion,,! wrote  to  a  Senator  from  my  State,  suggesting  changes  in  the  judiciary  for 
the  benefit  of  these  people,  and  he  offered  it  as  a  memorial  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
have  been  trying  to  drive  me  out  ever  since.  Here  to-day  in  Congress  you  can  not 
get  a  judicial  bill  passed  that  will  reach  the  evil.  Why?  The  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Paris,  Tex.,  have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  com- 
mitted in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  we  spend  $200,000  on  each  of  these  courts. 
That  is  a  rich  find  for  the  criminal  lawyers  of  those  towns,  and  for  the  saloons,  and 
for  the  boarding  houses.  They  do  not  want  to  give  that  $200.000  up.  ^Now,  the 
Government  made  a  law  long  ago  that  there  should  be  no  intoxicants  brought  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  they  take  the  Indians  right  to  Fort  Smith  and  to  Paris, 
away  from  home  and  the  restraints  of  home,  and  keep  them  idle  in  these  towns, 
and  the  fees  that  they  .receive  are  poured  into  the  saloons.  Judge  Culberson  lives 
in  "that  district,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  a  purely  selfish  purpose,  fights  this 
change  in  the  judiciary,  and  he  is  aided  by  the  cattlemen  of  Texas,  who  want  this 
aregion  as  a  grazing  ground. 

I  am  talking  plainly,  but  I  am  talking  about  what  I  know,  and  what  I  say  will  be> 
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verified  by  every  disinterested  and  intelligent  man  in  that  region.  I  have  said,  per- 
haps, more  than  I  ought  but  the  iirst  thing  that  we  ought  to  try  to  do  is  to  give  the 
Indian  in  the  Indian  Territory  his  land  and  establish  a  home  "for  him.  If  he  gets 
his  money  he  will  have  abundance  to  make  a  house  for  his  family  to  live  in,  and 
have  suitable  stock.  He  may  then  establish  his  home  there.  Then  you,- may  Chris- 
tianize him,  and  if  you  have  made  a  Christian  of  him  you  will  bless  him  and  perhaps 
be  able  to  keep  him  a  Christian. 
Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  16. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  rn.  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  W.  N.  Hail- 
mann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDKESS   OF   DR.  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

I  find  in  my  work,  wherever  I  go,  that  progress  in  Indian  educational  work  is  due 
chiefly  to  friends  of  Indian  education,  and  on  that  account  I  feel,  when  I  address 
you,  that  I  speak  to  those  who,  if  my  suggestions  are  of  any  worth,  will  help  the 
realization  of  these  suggestions. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  presented  itself  to  me  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
within  the  last  few  months  is  that  of  the  relative  value  of  reservation  schools  and 
nonreservation  scho'ols.  There  are  powerful  parties,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who 
hold  that  the  noureservation  school  has  scarcely  legitimate  work  to  do  in  Indian 
•education;  that  the  nearer  we  bring  educational  work  itself  to  the  reservation  the 
more  efficient  will  the  work  be;  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  reduce  the  non- 
reservation  schools  gradually  and  to  substitute  for  them  schools  on  the  reservations. 

The  chief  argument  brought  in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  that  those  who  graduate 
from  the  nonreservation  school,  when  they  return  to  the  reservation,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  tribal  life  upon  the  reservations ;  that,  nevertheless,  they  soon 
lose  whatever  the  noureservation  school  has  given  them  and  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  again  savage  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hold,  boys  and  girls 
brought  up  in  the  reservations,  upon  their  return  home  to  their  parents,  from  whom 
they  have  never  been  very  widely  separated,  who  have  seen  them  again  and  again 
during  the  time  that  they  have  been  at  school,  and  are  still'  identified  with  their 
tribes  and  agencies,  with  their  home  people,  and  their  interests — when  such  boys  and 
girls  return  to  take  up  their  residence  on  the  reservations  there  is  less  danger  of 
their  losing  what  they  may  have  acquired  than  in  the  former  case. 

This  argument  is  very  plausible.  Yet  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  and  policy  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  Indian  problem, 
of  so  managing  Indian  education  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  generally  tlrat 
as  soon  as  possible  the  tribal  relation  shall  be  broken  up;  that  as  soon  as  possible 
reservation  life  shall  cease,  then  it  appears  that  it  would  be  the  opposite  of  pru- 
dence to  do  the  thing  that  will  maintain  and  strengthen  reservation  life,  and  that 
we  ought  to  welcome  all  influences  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  break  up  tribal 
reservations  and  reservation  life.  Consequently  nonreservation  schools,  in  taking 
Indians  from  reservations  and  bringing  them  within  the  influence  of  white  civiliza- 
tion, letting  them  feel  the  influence  of  white  civilization,  leading  many  of  them  to 
yearn  for  this  white  civilization — that  is,  to  get  away  from  the  reservations  and 
become  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  citizens  of  the  United  States  like  the  rest  of  us — 
must  in  due  time  exert  upon  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  a  salutary  pressure  in 
the  right  direction. 

At  any  rate  this  problem  needs  much  unbiassed  study,  careful  collection  of  facts, 
and  deliberate  sifting  of  these.  At  present  many  exaggerated  statements  are  put 
out  on  the  scantiest  foundations  of  facts.  This  tendency  should  be  consistently  dis- 
countenanced by  the  true  friends  of  Indians  and  of  Indian  education,  and  by  all  who 
are  laboring  to  free  our  nation  from  this  great  curse  of  the  Indian  reservation. 
Every  agency  should  be  employed  that  will  remove  the  Indian  man  from  the 
tribes  into  homes,  so  that  the  power  of  the  reservation,  with  its  tutelary  influence 
upon  the  Indian,  separating  him  from  the  white,, may  be  steadily  lessened. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  you  to  give  to  the  Indian  Office  every  support  that  you 
can  possibly  give  it,  every  help  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  it,  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  Indians  in  all  the  border  States  into  the  ordinary  American  public  district 
schools.  In  this  direction  the  office  is  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  experiment. 
It  is  proposed  in  some  of  the  States  to  colonize  Indians  in  the  existing  white  public 
schools.  There  is  considerable  prospect  of  success  in  this.  It  is  proposed  to  make, 
in  Minnesota,  an  educational  boarding  house— not  a  school— in  the  midst  of  the  ctil- 
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tivated,  prosperous,  thrifty  white  community,  and  to  send  the  Indians  to  board  in 
this  boarding  house  and  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  this  town.  The  citizens  are 
perfectly  willing;  they  propose  to  charge  the  Government  no  more  than  they  would 
charge  other  nonresident  pupils.  The  schools  of  the  town  are  far  advanced,  they 
have  an  excellent  manual  training  department,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  indus- 
trial training.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  experiment  much  good  may  come  in  time. 

With  regard  to  the  present  movement  for  doing  away  with  contract  schools,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  say  a  word.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  contract  system, 
which  is  a  constant  source  of  dissension,  changed;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  contract  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  educating  the  Indians.  In  very  many  respects  they  have  advantages  over  the 
Government  schools  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply.  And  not  the  least  weighty 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  contract  school  is  more  at  liberty  to  develop  the  religious 
instinct  than  is  the  Government  school.  I  hold  that  the  development  of  the  religious 
instinct  is  fundamental  in  education,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems to  meet  and  solve,  how  to  supply  the  Indians  in  Indian  schools  with  some  meas- 
ure of  religious  training  or  the  development  of  the  religious  instinct  without  offense 
to  the  various  denominations  that  nre  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  Yet  the 
advantages  to  accrue  to  our  work  from  the  transfer  of  the  contract  schools  to  the 
Government  are  so  great  that  I  think  it  is  proper  to  do  this.  However,  I  do  not 
admire  the  method  proposed  by  Congress  of  killing  the  contract  schools  by  inches — 
reducing  them  20  per  cent  a  year.  Before  the  fifth  20  per  cent  shall  be  removed  the 
schools  will  die  by  inanition.  It  is  a  false  way.  As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  exist 
they  should  be  strongly  and  warmly  supported'.  If  there  is  to  be  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  schools  in  such  a  way  tliat  certain  contracts  may  be 
wholly  abandoned,  out  that  full  support  may  continue  to  be  given  to  those  with 
which  contracts  are  still  continued. 

President  GATKS.  How  is  it  being  applied  in  the  Department? 

Mr.  HAILMANN.  It  has  not  been  applied  yet,  because  it  is  not  yet  the  law. 

I  think  the  precedent  established  by  the  school  of  the  Unitarians,  their  transfer 
to  the  Government,  offers  a  most  excellent  precedent.  The  plan  is  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  the  continuance  of  the  school.  The  Government  pur- 
chases, if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  engages  to  continue 
that  school  on  the  same  plan  and  with  the  same  pupils  and  teachers  and  the  same 
employees  so  long  as  they  are  competent  for  the  work.  In  this  way  there  will  be 
merely  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  school;  the  school  would  remain  as  it  is;  the 
Indians  would  not  suffer;  we  should  still  have  a  school  for  the  Indians  there.  In 
the  other  case,  where  we  take  out  of  these  schools  20  per  cent  of  the  scholars,  what 
shall  be  done  with  them?  Either  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  a  new  Govern- 
ment school  to  put  with  this  school  or  to  remove  these  children  to  some  other  agency, 
away  from  the  surroundings  in  which  they  should  have  been  brought  up,  so  that 
there  are  evil  consequences.  A  similar  proposition  to  that  of  the  Unitarians  has 
been  made  by  one  of  the  schools  in  New  Mexico,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted. 
But  to  discontinue  the  contract  school  without  at  the  same  time,  either  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  schools  or  the  erection  of  new  schools,  providing  educational  facilities  for 
the  children  would  be,  I  think,  pernicious. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed,  as  I  study  my  work,  with  the  great  difficulty  that 
comes  to  the  schools  by  a  sort  of  reaction  when  the  students,  boys  and  girls,  leave 
the  schools  and  return  into  practical  life  under  conditions  that  are  poorly  calculated 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  properly  using  their  educational  advancement. 
They  are  given  an  education  in  the  schools,  they  go  back  among  the  Indians,  and 
they  have  few  facilities  for  making  use  of  their  educational  development.  Their 
friends  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  value  to  be  attached  to  this  school  education, 
and  they  lose  confidence  in  it.  People  around  them  do  the  same,  and  designing  men 
use  this  as  an  argument  against  the  extension  of  school  facilities  to  the  Indians. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  works  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and  missionary 
societies  would  be  to  provide  facilities  for  returned  Indian  youth  to  make  use  of 
what  they  have  learned  at  the  schools;  facilities  for  work;  for  pursuits  in  which  they 
can  use  the  things  they  have  learned  at  the  school;  facilities  on  the  reservation  or 
among  the  white  people  in  their  respective  States.  All  this  should  be  done;  and  it 
can  be  done  much  better  by  these  societies  than  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  natural 
task  for  missionary  societies,  especially  if  the  schools  are  to  cotoe  wholly  under 
Government  control. 

During  my  late  visit  to  the  Cherokee  Reservation  I  was  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  movement.  There  are  many  who,  if  they  could  have  small  loans  of 
money  given  to  them  to  buy  a  plow  or  a  couple  of  steers,  could  lift  themselves  into 
comparative  affluence  and  pay  back  the  money  in  a  short  time.  Surely  that  would 
be  a  beneficent  work  for  philanthropic  men*  and  women. 

The  desirability  of  bringing  the  white  population  and  the  white  schools  of  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  to  take  an  active  interest  in  putting  Indians  into 
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the  public  schools  is  manifest.  I  find  in  some  schools  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
children  are  practically  white,  not  Indians.  They  are  the  children  of  white  fathers, 
who  in  many  instances  are  well  to  do  and  who  could  easily  send  them  to  public 
schools.  They  prefer  to  send  them  to  Government  schools,  because  then  the  children 
are  supplied  with  clothing  and  food.  In  some  cases  really  deserving  Indians,  with 
a  higher  grade  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  are  kept  out  of  such  schools  for  lack  of 
room  in  the  dormitories.  All  such  cases  would  be  removed  if  the  Indian  school  and 
public  school  could  come  more  nearly  together  than  they  now  do. 

Since  the  time  when  I  entered  into  my  present  office  we  have  been  engaged  in 
establishing  the  office  chiefly.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  do  aggres- 
sive work  in  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  have  been  compelled  by  sur- 
rounding conditions  to  do  largely  defensive  work  on  every  hand.  Fortunately  at 
present,  with  the  help  of  Providence  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools  has  his  work  made  as  easy  as  possible,  so  far  as  the 
Indian  Office  is  concerned.  But  there  are  hindrances  upon  hindrances  in  other 
directions;  he  is  hampered  by  things  that  it  seems  can  not  be  removed  except  by 
Congress.  Congress  could  do  it,  and  Congress  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  you 
who  represent  the  people  should  take  the  deepest  interest  in  this  matter  and  free 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  do 
aggressive  work. 

Here  is  an  instance :  the  superintendent  has  had  given  to  him  for  the  fiscal  year  1895 
a  thousand  dollars  to  travel  over  this  vast  continent  from  time  to  time,  inspecting 
schools.  That  appropriation  was  exhausted  by  the  1st  of  December,  so  that  hence- 
forth he  is  tied  to  his  seat  in  Washington,  unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  add  to  the 
appropriation  a  sum, which  can  enable  him  to  inspect  the  schools.  This  parsimony 
is  unworthy  of  our  great  nation.  If  a  work  is  to  be  clone  at  all  it  should  be  done 
well;  and  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  this  work  should  not 
have  their  hands  tied  by  such  paltry  considerations  as  the  inability  to  travel  from 
Washington  to  St.  Paul/ 

Dr.  RYDER.  In  the  passing  of  these  schools  over  to  Government  there  is  always 
the  practical  objection  that  many  of  them  have  been  built  with  money  pledged  to 
carry  on  religious  work.  We  have  no  right  to  surrender  it.  Then,  again,  I  remem- 
ber Dr.  Hailniann  suggesting  that  ultimately  the  schools  should  all  be  made  over  to 
State  control.  How  will  the  Government  pass  them  over  ? 

Dr.  HAILMANN.  In  the  States  where  it  is  possible,  as  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
South  Dakota,  it  would  probably  be  well  for  the  Government  to  pass  the  care  of  the 
Indians  over  to  the  State,  and;.ira,ye  the  education  of  the  Indians  cared  for  by  the 
States.  But  while  this  is  desirable,  and  while  I  should  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  bring  this  more  and  more  fully  to  the  front,  I  may  say  that  it  is  still  so  far  from 
us  that  we  can  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  transfer.  Yet  such 
transfer  is  desirable. 

I  hold  that  the  most  desirable  thing  would  be  for  the  Indian  Rights  Association, 
or  other  societies,  to  establish  in  the  various  States  branches  or  committees  who 
should  exert  themselves  to  convince  the  State  authorities  that  the  control  of  the 
Indians  within  the  borders  of  their  States  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  State,  and 
to  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  those  States  the  necessity  of  demanding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  all  persons  within  their  borders  should  be  transferred  to  their  control. 
Yet,  while  it  seems  to  me  just  and  equitable  that  State  control  of  Indians  should 
become  established,  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  forced  upon  the  States.  Each 
State  should  first  be  brought  to  see  that  it  is  neglecting  its  duty  in  not  caring 
for  the  Indians.  It  should  be  aroused  to  a  realization  of  this,  and  stimulated  to 
demand  of  the  General  Government  full  restitution  of  the  right  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  with  reference  to  Indians  as  well  as  with  reference  to  all  other  inhabitants 
of  the  State. 

Capt.  WM.  H.  CLAPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  fear  that  my  ideas 
may  clash  with  the  ideas  of  others  who  have  spoken. 

President  GATES.  There  is  nothing  we  welcome  more  than  a  variety  of  ideas.  We 
like  to  hear  both  sides. 

Captain  CLAPP.  I  recognize  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  country  to 
elevate  and  Christianize  the  Indian  races,  and  only  fear  that  in  some  respects  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  by  the  wrong  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  the 
old  adage  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  is  true,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
it  is  next  before  it.  It  goes  first.  Right  and  proper  living,  with  some  observance 
of  the  decencies  of  life,  must  precede  the  knowledge  of  doctrinal  points.  Something 
has  been  said  about  the  impiety  of  the  pious ;  that  has  led  me  to  think  of  the  cruelty 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  full  of  pity  and  kindness  to  humanity.  That  cruelty  lies 
in  returning  children  to  the  reservation  after  they  have  been  educated  away  from  it. 
I  know  and  acknowledge  the  great  work  that  my  friend  Captain  Pratt,  whom  I  have 
known  for  twenty  years,  is  doing.  He  has  gathered  together  prob«fibly  thousands  of 
children,  and  taken  them  more  quickly  into  civilization  than  has  been  done  in  any 
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other  school.  But  just  there  comes  in  the  cruelty  of  this  tender-hearted  plau.  It  is 
true  that  the  children  can  be  better  educated  when  taken  away  from  the  tribal  reser- 
vation ;  but  the  home-coming  is  the  hard  part. 

A  bright  young  girl  comes  back,  with  her  pitiful  trunk  full  of  clothing,  perhaps 
with  a  jaunty  hat  and  a  smart  dress  on,  and  she  finds  the  old  shack  011  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  same  bad  condition  that  it  was.  There  is  nothing  that  she  can  do ;  in  a 
little  while  her  clothes  become  dilapidated,  and  she  goes  down  and  back  and  is  soon 
a  squaw  among  squaws.  With  all  their  enthusiasm  and  all  their  desire  to  do  some- 
thing, the  return  is  discouraging  to  the  boy  or  girl.  Suppose  the  daughter  of  a 
Kansas  farmer,  living  on  the  prairie,  raised  in  the  discomforts  peculiar  to  a  rough, 
•wild  life,  should  be  taken  to  New  York  and  taught  all  the  elegancies  of  civilization, 
in  a  home  where  she  had  all  the  comforts  which  belong  to  the  highest  civilization, 
and  should  be  kept  there  until  she  had  become  a  young  woman  of  18,  and  then 
returned  to  the  Kansas  farm  where  she  would  have  to  go  for  the  cows,  to  wait  upon 
the  farm  hands,  and  to  go  through  the  daily  drudgery  of  life  there?  What  would 
the  life  in  New  York  be  to  her  but  a  bitter' memory?  How  would  she  in  any  way 
"be  benefited  by  having  that  experience,  or  by  being  taught  to  enjoy  things  that  she 
can  never  enjoy  afterward?  It  seems  to  me  these  students,  educated  in  the  East, 
might  be  absorbed  into  our  population  ;  for  we  absorb  everything,  we  are  omnivorous. 
I  think  Captain  Pratt  is  the  originator  of  that  idea. 

My  objection  to  nonreservation  schools  was,  first,  that  so  few  students  came  back; 
and  secondly,  that  others  did  come  back.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I  think 
sometimes  we  overdo  the  mere  book  part  of  our  education  for  these  people.  They 
should  get  the  more  practical  things  of  life;  they  should  know  how  to  make  their 
homes  brighter  and  to  surround  them  with  more  comforts.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  industrial  training,  but  what  does  it  amount  to?  Too  often  it  means  that  the 
Indian  boy  is  taught  to  work  a  machine.  In  old  times  a  boy  learned  his  trade  from 
the  bottom  up ;  now  the  machine  does  the  largest  part.  If  a  boy  has  learned  har- 
ness making,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  can  take  a  side  of  leather  and  make  a  harness 
of  it;  or  if  he  has  learned  shoemakiug,  he  has  not  learned  to  take  the  leather  and 
cut  and  make  a  whole  shoe.  Then,  even  if  they  have  learned  trades,  they  come  off 
empty  handed.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  it  with;  and 
even  if  they  could  make  articles,  there  is  no  one  to  buy  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  objections  to  the  reservation  plan ;  it  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  temporary  scheme.  My  idea  is  that  these  Indians  should  be  gradually  thrown 
more  and  more  on  their  own  resources.  When  you  have  taught  these  people  to  make 
their  homes  more  comfortable,  and  to  know  more  than  they  do  now  about  sanitary 
measures,  when  we  can  take  them  away  from  some  of  their  old  habits,  then  will  come 
the  time  when  they  can  profitably  hear  of  Christianity  and  all  the  various  things 
connected  with  that.  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  Indians  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  know  them  very  well.  I  have  been  at  the  agency  where  I  am  now  over 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  my  ideas  have  only  been  confirmed  by  closer  association  with 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  may  refer  tq.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  in  long-ago  days  when  Christianity  first  took  possession  of  the  earth-, 
•were  extremely  wise  in  one  thing  they  did.  They  took  the  old  heathen  festivals  and 
gala  occasions  and  gave  them  a  new  meaning— not  destroying  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  but  putting  a  new  meaning  into  their  anniversaries,  so  that  many  festivals 
that  are  apparently  Christian  are  really  of  heathen  origin.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  all  kinds  of  dances  among  the  Indians;  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  feasible  to  change  the  current  and  direction  of  these  things.  There  is  no 
one  thing  to  which  the  Indian  is  more  wedded  than  the  desire  to  be  continually 
dancing.  I  appeal  to  Captain  Pratt  if  that  is  not  so. 

Captain  PRATT.  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion. 

Captain  CLAPP.  We  have  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Indian  Office  which  prevents 
the  most  innocent  form  of  dancing.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  whether 
such  innocent  recreation,  properly  countenanced  and  encouraged,  might  not  be  ari 
excellent  substitute  for  the  old  dancing.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one  here  who  will 
agree  with  me  on  that  subject;  but  I  want  to  say  also  that  there  is  no  one  in  this 
room  who  desires  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  more  strongly  than  I,  or  who  more  wishes 
to  benefit  and  help  them  on  the  way  to  civilization  ana  Christianity. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  conference,  with  four  others  to  be  appointed 
by  him.  be  constituted  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  President,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
House,  or  either  of  them,  in  their  discretion,  and  present  to  them  the  views  of  this 
conference,  and  especially  to  confer  with  them  respecting  plans  for  realizing  the 
ideal  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  report— the  development  of  a 
competent,  permanent,  uonpartisan  Indian  service." 

President  GATES.  \Ve  can  not  let  our  friend  leave  without  expressing  our  con- 
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viction  that  there  is  but  one  serious  trouble  with  our  Army  just  now,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  breeding;  a  race  of  orators.  I  want  also  to  tell  him  that  we  start  with 
cleanliness  as  next  to  godliness,  and  if  our  missionaries  are  failing  to  inculcate  clean- 
liness, 1  hope  they  will  see  to  it.  But  I  think,  if  they  were  going  to  get  a  man  onto 
a  higher  plane  of  living,  if  they  were  going  to  make  that  man  honest,  they  would 
begin  by  getting  the  spirit  of  God  into  his  heart. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us.  I  agree  as  to  the  need  of  law  and  edu- 
cation in  the  Indian  Territory;  but  when  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  we  must  take 
these  Indians  and  keep  them  apart  from  the  white  man  until  they  are  fit  to  take  up 
land,  I  am  reminded  of  the  question,  "  How  are  you  going  to  teach  your  children  to- 
swim  without  any  water?"  They  must  begin  with  laud  in  severalty;  they  must 
become  accustomed  to  managing  land  by  managing  it. 

Captain  PKATT.  I  think  if  Captain  Clapp  and  I  were  to  talk  things  over  we  should; 
find  that  we  are  not  so  very  far  apart. 

The  problem  to  me  has  been  a  problem  of  adjustment,  not  to  longer  continue  the- 
increasing  of  the  complicated  plan  of  trying  to  adjust  our  civilization  to  the- 
Indians,  but  to  begin  at  once  and  get  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  our  civilization.. 
Hook  upon  the  United  States  as  a  country  to  be  entirely  covered  by  our  civilization 
with  all  uncivilized  spots  and  people  eliminated.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  every 
man  in  the  United  States  to  the  civilization  that  we  feel  should  be  universal  here. 

People  of  all  sorts,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  have  come  across  the  ocean  to  our 
shores.  They  generally  reach  us  with  barely  money  enough  to  bring  them,  and  are 
thus  compelled  to  stay.  Many  of  them,  if  they  had  money,  would  soon  go  back 
because  of  radical  difference  in  conditions,  but  not  having  the  means  they  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  until.jised  to  it;  and  then  it  turns  out  that  it  is  no  hardship,  for  they 
agreeably  wake  up  to  a  great  deal  more  importance  and  prosperity  than  they  ever 
would  have  had  at  home. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Indian  was  simply  one  of  those  people.  By 
some  means  he  should  be  brought  into  our  civilization,  held  there,  and  made  to- 
become  a  part  of  it;  and  until  he  does  get  permanently  into  our  civilization  and 
becomes  a  very  part  of  it  he  is  a  problem  on  our  hands.  All  of  our  past  tribal  build- 
ing illustrates  this.  We  have  the  best  product  of  our  attempt  at  tribal  building  in 
the  cases  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and 
Major  Kidd  has  here  told  us  the  sad  results  of  that  venture.  If  we  can  adjust  the 
Indians  to  our  civilization  as  quickly  as  we  do  all  others,  and  my  experience  is  that 
we  can,  so  much  the  better  for  them  and  the  Government.  If  annually  hundreds  of" 
thousands  of  other  alien  people  can  be  made  to  adjust  themselves  to  our  civilization, 
why  not  follow  the  same  lines  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  get  our  250,000 
Indians-  adjusted  to  it? 

My  friend,  Captain  Clapp,  and  I  have  had  many  similar  experiences,  but  I  have 
had  some  that  he  has  not  had,  and  I  know  from  my  experience  that  an  American 
Indian  can  comfortably  adjust  himself  to  our  American  civilization  in  short  order, 
if  the  full  influences  of  that  civilization  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  took  some  ot  the  hardest  Kiowa,  Cornanche,  Cheyenne,  and 
Arapahoe  murderous  savages  to  Florida,  and  in  three  years  they  learned  to  work  and 
to  use  the  English  language  and  so  adjusted  themselves  to  the  condition  of  things, 
there  that  they  desired  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  stay.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that — they  appe  tied  to  the  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  Florida.  They  said, 
"If  you  will  send  us  our  women  and  children,  we  will  stay  here  and  take  care  of  our- 
selves." Yet  many  of  these  were  old  men,  and  among  the  worst  Indians  we  had  three 
years  before.  Three  years,  only  think  of  it !  In  that  time  they  had  accepted  the  dress 
of  the  whites,  had  become  industrious  in  doing  the  things  which  the  other  people 
around  them  did,  and  did  them  well,  and  they  had  learned  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  stay  there  than  to  go  back  to  the  prison  reservation  and  idleness.  But  they  were 
denied  the  privilege  and  had  to  return  to  their  reservations.  To  me  that  was  a  great 
lesson. 

The  Indian  children,  of  course,  adjust  themselves  to  civilization  more  quickly 
than  grown  people,  but  grown  Indians  can  and  will  fully  yield  to  the  forces  that 
environ  them.  I  believe  that  every  dollar  of  Government  money  spent  in  building 
up  the  reservations,  and  thus  holding  the  Indians  together  as  tribes,  is  a  dollar  mis- 
spent. I  believe  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  itself  and  its  wards  requires  that 
every  dollar  it  spends  for  this  people  should  be  to  pull  them  individually  away  from 
the  tribal  condition  and  into  the  United  States,  and  not  in  trying  to  make  things  a 
little  better  on  the  reservation,  which  all  our  experience  shows  only  compacts,  builds- 
up,  and  strengthens  the  tribe.  Government  money  should  only  be  spent  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  Indians  individual  and  citizen.  I  do  not  see  why  an  Indian  can 
not  own  land  and  be  in  Washington  or  elsewhere  just  as  well  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. If  he  is  to  have  property  rights,  why  should  not  an  Indian  be  allowed  to 
lease  his  laud  when  he  has  not  the  adaptability  to  use  it?  Why  compel  all  Indians 
to  farm  when  some  are  not  adapted  to  farming,  but  are  well  adapted  to  succeed  in. 
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some  other  industry?  VVh^  should  the  Government  manipulate  the  Indian  and  his 
land  estate  so  as  to  make  the  Indian  a  helpless  slave  to  a  degraded  environment  ?  It 
does  just  this  when  it  enacts  laws  which  practically  compel  every  Indian  to  stay  on 
his  land  and  so  remain  in  his  tribe.  Every  tribe"  is  imperious  aiid  yet  more  or  less 
leeching  on  and  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  its  auton- 
omy. It  practically  captures  all  means,  influences,  and  even  supervision  sent  to  it 
and  assimilates  and  utilizes  them  for  its  perpetuity. 

Even  our  Indian  agents  and  missionaries  once  within  the  tribal  circle  soon  become 
a,  part  of  it.  Tribalism  is  Caheusleyisin.  Ecclesiasticism,  seeking  its  own  exten- 
sion, realizes  this,  and  hence  its  scheming  and  clamor  against  any  break  in  tribal 
autonomy.  What  better  illustration  of  the  tribal  magnetism  than  that  presented 
by  the  Indian  agents  now  here  in  the  city?  Each  at  the  head  of  an  empire  tribe  is 
unable  to  lesist  its  power,  and  so  requests  only  such  means  and  added  authority  as 
will  enable  him  to  build  up  his  tribe.  He  is  ready  to  pass  none  over  into  the  United 
States.  The  question  naturally  arises  whether,  in  justice  to  itself,  the  Government 
•ought  not- to  at  once  entirely  abandon  all  this  expensive  espionage,  so  inimical  to 
the  Government  and  also  to  the  individuality  of  its  wards  thus  only  the  more  help- 
lessly swamped  in  the  tribe.  By  such  abandonment,  in  many  ways  the  whole 
problem  of  Indian  civilization  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  that,  too,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indian  himself.  The  facts  are  that  sooner  or  later  the  Indian  must 
inevitably  part  with  his  expensive  picturesque  exclusiveuess  and  join  us,  or  pass  out. 
Nursing  his  identity  kills  and  is  hopeless;  merging  and  losing  it  in  the  nation  is 
hopeful  and  the  only  hope. 

These  things  can  not  be  discussed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when  our 
conferences  are  sufficiently  prolonged  to  allow  all  our  ideas  to  grapple  and  become 
worked  out.  From  year  to  year  we  come  together  for  only  one  day,  and  the  great 
•diversity  of  opinions  is  not  enough  allowed  to  boil  down  to  substance. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  returned  students.  Captain  Clapp  has  made  a  state- 
ment, borne  out  in  a  very  few  instances  by  the  truth,  but  they  are  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule,  and  to  me  such  instances  do  not  at  all  augur  the  ill  so  generally 
alleged  any  more  than  in  white  schools.  I  never  attempt  to  contradict  anyone  who 
says  that  there  are  cases  of  that  kind.  But  sometimes  a  mistake  is  made.  A  girl 
left  Carlisle  after  graduation  last  year.  Her  graduating  paper  was  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  returned  student.  She  called  it  "Put  yourself  in  my  place."  It 
was  a  good,  true  picture.  She  wasa  Kiowa.  She  went  home;  her  mother  lived 
in  a  tepee  and  she  went  to  her.  She  had  not  seen  her  mother  for  eight  years.  She 
had  come  from  the  tepee  to  Carlisle,  and  she  went  back  to  the  tepee  from  Car- 
lisle. She  stayed  there  less  than  two  weeks,  and  she  wrote  back  that  she  did  not 
take  off  her  clothes  to  sleep  during  that  time — that  she  was  afraid  to.  After  that 
she  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  in  one  of  the  Government  reservation  schools  near, 
where  she  has  been  employed  ever  since  with  credit  to  herself  and  her  Carlisle 
training.  A  writer  in  the  Baptist  Standard,  of  Chicago,  inspired  by  a  missionary, 
drew  a  picture  of  that  girl's  return  that  was  a  flagrant  misrepresentation.  He  said 
that  when  she  saw  her  mother  in  her  Indian  dress  and  realized  that  she  must  go 
back  to  the  tepee,  she  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly,  and  her  mother  was  so  angry 
that  she  tore  off  of  her  every  bit  of  clothing  and  gave  her  only  a  blanket  and  kept 
her  in  the  tepee,  and  compelled  her  to  return  to  the  condition  she  was  in  before  she 
went  to  Carlisle,  and  there  she  still  remains.  There  was  no  truth  in  it. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  Big  Tree,  Satank,  and  Satanta  were  prisoners  under  my 
care  at  Fort  Sill.  Big  Tree  and  Satanta  were  taken  to  Texas,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  but  the  sentences  were  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  Their  people 
and  their  agent  made  such  appeals  that  they  were  released  on  promise  of  good 
behavior  and  returned  to  the  reservation.  After  two  years,  both  having  violated 
their  pledges,  they  were  caught  and  again  in  our  hands  as  prisoners  and  sent  back 
to  Texas.  Satanta  committed  suicide  in  prison,  but  Big  Tree  was  again  set  free. 
Lately  he  became  a  Baptist,  and,  so  to  speak,  was  immerseil  in  progressive  con- 
ditions. He  preaches  in  their  meetings.  When  Mrs.  Pratt  and  I  were  at  Anadarko 
in  October  we  found  that  Big  Tree  and  the  missionary  were  off  in  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska  on  a  missionary  tour.  The  night  before  we  left  Anadarko,  Big  Tree 
and  the  missionary  returned.  Big  Tree  had  on  a  very  clerical  suit.  I  had  been 
talking  strongly  to  the  chiefs  about  violating  their  treaties  -in  holding  back  their 
children  from  school.  Big  Tree  came  and  gave  me  quite  a  lecture  about  it,  claiming, 
as  the  chiefs  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  the  Government  should  not  be 
in  a  hurry.  The  next  morning  Big  Tree  came  to  the  store  where  we  were  and  then 
he  had  on  nothing  but  a  shirt,  an  old,  dirty  unbleached  muslin  sheet,  a  pair  of 
leggius  made  of  muslin,  and  moccasins.  His  face  was  painted  and  he  was  to  all 
outside  appearances  the  same  old  Big  Tree  again.  The  missionary,  who  was  off 
in  the  States  campaigning  with  Big  Tree,  was  the  same  man  who  fabricated  the 
story  about  our  Martha  Napawat  in  order  to  belittle  Government  Indian  Schools. 

Major  CLAPP.  My  point  is  this,  that  this  translation  into  a  civilized  man  is  a  slow, 
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gradual  process,  and.  that  the  civilizing  influences  must  come  first.  I  hold  that  these 
nonreservation  schools,  of  which  Carlisle  is  at  the  head,  are  the  hest  possible  way  of 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  an  Indian  boy  or  girl,  provided  that  they  are  not  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  reservation.  In  the  cases  which  go  back,  except  in  rare  instances, 
your  kindness  in  educating  them  is  in  vain. 

ADDRESS   OF   MAJOR   M'LOUGHLIN,    INSPECTOR  OF   AGENCIES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  friend  to  both  reservation  and  nonreservatkm  schools.  I 
have  had  many  pupils  returned  from  Eastern  schools  who  have  done  excellent  work. 
I  have  never  had  any  from  Carlisle,  but  I  have  had  them  from  Hampton  and  from 
the  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  schools.  In  very  many  instances  their  health  was 
impaired  by  residence  in  the  East  for  a  length  of  time.  There  are  few  opportunities 
at  a  reservation  for  an  educated  boy  or  girl. 

(Here  Major  McLoughlin  read  a  letter  from  the  superintendent,  a  lady,  of  one  of 
the  Western  schools.) 

I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the  adult  Indian.  Ten  years  ago  I  began  at 
Standing  liock  Agency.  None  of  the  Indians  wore  the  dress  of  civilized  life.  To-day, 
in  passing  over  the  reservation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  instance  of  an  Indian 
with  long  hair,  or  wearing  a  blanket,  and  the  women  wear  what  they  call  with  pride 
"  skirts  gathered  in  at  the  waist."  I  believe  in  agriculture  being  a  great  civilizer; 
it  helps  to  build  up  the  home,  it  brings  chickens,  cows,  swine,  and  domestic  crea- 
tures about  them-  these  things  that  belong  around  country  homes.  A  man  who  lias 
charge  of  these  can  not  go  off  for  days  at  a  time;  he  has  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care 
of  them.  We  have  had  no  rain  on  our  reservation  since  last  April,  but  we  have  an 
excellent  nutritious  grass,  hardly  suitable  for  mowing,  but  good  for  the  cattle,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  we  have  worked  on  that  line;  but  this  year  it  has  been  very  dry. 
I  require  every  Indian  to  cultivate  some  land;  he  must  plant  a  small  patch,  and  this 
keeps  him  interested  in  his  home  surroundings.  They  can  raise  corn,  potatoes, 
garden  vegetables,  and  they  are  making  very  commendable  efforts  in  this  direction. 
They  have  done  better  than  most  of  the  whites  around  us.  Owing  to  the  drought 
the  whites  are  leaving.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  no  harvests.  I  have 
encouraged  the  cattle  industry,  for  the  Indians  derive  several  benefits  from  it.  We 
have  tried  to  break  up  the  life  of  the  nomad  Indian.  Although  they  have  not  taken 
up  allotments,  they  are  prepared  for  it,  because  there  are  hardly  any  three  living  on 
the  same  quarter  section.  We  have  one  section  with  forty  families  on  it,  but  they 
are  gradually  taking  up  land,  and  are  now  scattered,  some  40  miles  in  one  direction, 
some  80  in  another. 

While  we  are  doing  what  we  can  for  the  adults,  the  schools  are  also  doing  good 
work  with  the  young.  We  try  to  induce  our  educated  Indians  to  marry.  Our  day 
schools  are  doing  excellent  work;  lam  a  great  believer  in  day  schools.  We  have 
four  day  schools.  The  child  is  in  school  several  hours  a  day,  gets  a  touch  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  lessons  he  learns  there  he  carries  home,  so  that  his  parents  are, 
through  him,  brought  into  contact  with  civilization. 

The  following  committee  was  announced  to  wait  upon  the  President :  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Mr.  Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs!  A.  S.  Quinton,  Gen.  John  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  was  invited  to  address  the 
conference. 

ADDRESS   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GEXTLEMEN:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  you,  for  I 
appreciate  fully  the  efforts  of  this  board  and  the  help  it  and  the  other  benevolent 
insitutions  render  to  the  Interior  Department  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  serv- 
ice. I  desire  that  the  most  cordial  relations  may  continue  between  the  Bureau, 
the  Department,  the  commissioners,  and  the  associations  which  are  endeavoring  to 
help  our  national  wards  and  to  bring  them  to  a  standard  of  intelligence  and  civil- 
ization fit  for  citizenship. 

You  will  pardon,  however,  my  expressing  the  hope  that  your  patience  will  not  be 
lost  if  at  times  tho.se  charged  with  actual  responsibility  are  unwilling  to  embrace  all 
the  sentimental  views  that  may  be  presented  by  those  who  are  not  required  to  do  the 
practical  work,  but  are  left  to  the  far  more  enjoyable  side  of  theory,  where  the 
privilege  exists  of  being  controlled  entirely  by  the  heart,  without  the  burden  of 
everyday  responsibility.  While  all  of  your  suggestions  can  not  be  followed,  it 
would  be  unwise  in  the  administration  to  therefore  disregard  those  that  are  service- 
able, and  it  would' be  unwise  in  you  to  cease  presenting  your  views  because  some  of 
them  are  rejected. 

The  good  people  outside  of  the  service  have  done  much  to  purify  the  work  of 
those  in  the  service,  and  to  remove  scandals  from  it.  I  trust  that  labor  of  this 
character  is  now  but  little  needed.  The  line  of  most  effective  assistance  which  can 
be  rendered  is  that  which  will  help  to  make  the  service  permanent,  which  will 
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eliminate  politics  from  the  work  of  tliose  engaged  in  the  service,  and  will  prevent 
changes  for  any  cause  except  the  hope  of  increased  efficiency.  I  believe,  to-day, 
that  the  most  important  advance  which  can  be  made  will  "be  that  which  will 
guarantee  the  permanent  tenure  of  those  whose  work  proves  successful.  In  no  line 
of  employment  is  change  so  injurious  as  where  great  length  of  time  is  required 
before  proficiency  can  exist,  and  this  is  certainly  true  where  the  service  is  to  reach 
a  people  still  almost  half  savage. 

I,  admit  frankly  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration  changes 
were  made  too  rapidly  among  the  agents.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  chiefly  that 
charges  poured  in  against  the  occupants  of  these  places  and  the  Department  yielded 
to  the  opinion  created  by  these  charges,  that  the  agents  were  not  efficient.  I  wish 
here  to  go  upon  record  with  the  statement  that  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  agent  without  bringing  upon  himself  a 
great  number  of  false  accusations. 

There  are  two  lines  of  employment  connected  with  the  service  which  I  desire  to 
mention. 

First,  the  teachers.  The  classified  service  applies  to  them,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  their  continued  tenure  of  office. 

Second,  the  agents.  I  regard  the  agent  as  the  most  important  instrumentality  for 
the  development  of  the  Indians.  A  thoroughly  capable  man  continued  for  a  long 
time  as  an  agent  is  a  guaranty  that  the  Indians  under  him  will  make  progress  in 
civilization  and  efficient  labor,  and  to svard  American  citizenship.  A  capable  agent 
will  require  good  work  by  every  one  upon  the  reservation,  including  the  Indians. 
.His  will  is  almost  law,  his  leadership  is,  most  of  the  time,  free  from  control.  No 
place  furnishes  a  greater  .opportunity  for  effective  service,  and  with  each  year  of 
continued  tenure  of  office  the  value  of  the  service  infinitely  increases.  No  man 
should  be  placed  ^ipon  an  Indian  reservation  as  an  agent  who  does  not  intend  to 
remain  on  his  reservation  as  long  as  a  reservation  is  required.  He  should  look  for 
no  change  except  by  promotion  in  the  same  service. 

It  is  unwise  to  place  under  the  classified  service  an  office  simply  because  a  good 
man  is  in  it,  and  because  his  retention  is  needed.  In  .extending  the  classified  serv- 
ice it  should  always  be  considered  whether  the  right  man  can  be  selected  through 
that  service.  It  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  tests  by  mere  technical  examina- 
tions by  which  Indian  agents  could  be  selected.  Permanent  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Indian  agent  must  depend  largely  upon  the  high  sense  of  duty  entertained  by  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present 
administration  may  set  an  example  of  regarding  nothing  iu  the  selection  of  Indian 
agents,  or  in  the  continuation  of  those  now  in  office,  except  fitness  for  the  places  which 
they  fill.  By  following  this  course  I  hope  not  only  to  help  the  service  for  the  present, 
but  to  impress  an  example  upon  those  on  whom  responsibility  hereafter  may  devolve. 

It  is  to  you  and  the  different  associations  that  I  turn  to  urge  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  work  now  being  done  by  agents.  If  sure  of  the  facts,  condemn  or  praise 
without  reserve.  Your  organizations  will  continue  through  successive  administra- 
tions, and  you  are  in  a  position  to  help  render  the  tenure  of  office  permanent  to 
every  occupant  who  does  his  duty,  and  to  help  terminate  at  once  the  tenure  of  every 
agent  who  has  failed  to  do  his  duty. 

Of  course  these  views  apply  chiefly  to  the  civilian  agent.  As  to  the  army  officers, 
we  have  been  met  with  the  difficulty  which  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  an 
army  officer,  so  soon  as  he  has  made  a  good  record  at  an  agency,  feels,  usually,  that 
he  has  done  his  share  of  frontier  work  and  that  some  oue  else  ought  to  take  his 
place.  We  have  a  number  of  army  officers  who  are  making  excellent  agents.  It  is 
hard  upon  them  to  be  removed  ffom  their  commands  and  with  their  familes  to  be 
assigned  to  a  post  almost  devoid  of  those  social  surroundings  that  add  so  much  to 
life. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  law  applicable  to  the  pay  of  an  Indian  agent  be 
changed  so  that  the  Department  shall  have  the  right  to  give  one-half  the  salary  fixed 
for  the  agency  to  the  army  officer  who  may  be  assigned  to  the  work.  I  believe  that 
the  passage  of  this  recommendation  by  Congress  will  greatly  aid  the  Department, 
both  in  obtaining  and  retaining  the  most  capable  officers  and  those  best  suited  to 
this  work.  A  thoroughly  efficient  audtrained  Indian  agent  can  save  his  salary  many 
times  over  to  the  Government  each  year,  besides  rendering  infinitely  more  useful 
work  than  a  raw  manor  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  in  the  line  of  wise  economy  to  pay 
the  agent  well,  thereby  making  him  wish  to  remain  permanently  in  the  service,  with 
all  of  his  zeal  and  energy  aroused  in  its  behalf. 

You,  and  those  interested  as  you  are,  must  largely  create  the  public  sentiment 
which  will  bring  from  Congress  liberal  legislation  of  the  character  mentioned,  and 
bring  from  future  administrations  recognition  of  genuine  merit  in  the  service,  and 
therefore  I*cordially  ask  your  active  assistance. 

President  GATES.  These  words  are  most  welcome  to  us  all.  They  give  us  assur- 
ance for  the  future,  so  far  as  one  secretary  can  control  the  future.  For  years  we  have 
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been  pressing  for  continuance  in  the  office  of  the  agent,  but  no  sooner  do  we  get  one 
secretary  and  president  in  favor  of  it  than  their  successors  come  in  and  the  work  is 
overturned.  If  this  Administration  does  what  it  can  it  will  be  easy  to  hold  in  posi- 
tion the  men  who  are  doing  good  work.  I  shall  now  ask  Commissioner  Browning 
to  speak  to  us. 

ADDRESS   OF    COMMISSIONER  BROWNING. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
remarks  made  by  Captain  Pratt,  Major  Clapp,  and  others.  My  report,  recently  issued, 
shows  the  work  that  has  been  done  the  past  year  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  our  plans 
for  the  future. 

My  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  arduous  but  pleasant,  and  I  have  received 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  thelndian  in  all  my  attempts  for  his  improve- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  paid  special  attention  to  Indian  matters,  and  his 
interest  in  them  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me.  I  believe  progress  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made,  and  when  I  return  to  my  law  business  at  the  end  of  rny  term  of 
office,  if  we  shall  not  have  made  progress  on  the  lines  laid  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  I  shall  have  spent  four  years  without  fruit  and  made  a  failure,  because 
my  only  purpose  is  the  advancement  of  Indian  civilization.  Cases  are  constantly 
arising  where  I  must  disappoint  or  oppose  those  who  have  some  special  project  on 
hand.  A  question  of  that  kind  forced  itself  on  me  the  other  clay.  I  had  to  reply,  "  I 
know  that  your  friends  want  this  thing  done,  but  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  and  I  must  stand  for  the  interest  of  the  Indians/'  The  result  was  I  made  a 
report  in  opposition  to  what  was  asked.  I  like  the  work,  and  if  I  can  succeed  in 
leaving  the  positiou  that  I  till  with  a  showing  that  labor  has  been  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

President  GATES.  We  appreciate  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  by  the  presence 
here  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  we  understand  that  the  courtesy  of  the  occasion  does  not  require  them 
to  answer  any  question  that  we  may  ask  unless  they  are  so  disposed.  We  have  con- 
sidered in  this  conference  of  the  secretaries  of  missionary  societies  the  future  of  the 
contract  schools.  There  has  been  an  impression  growing  that  the  contract  schools 
must  very  soon  cease,  and  I  think  this  conference  is  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  policy 
that  will  wind  them  up.  We  notice  that  the  appropriation  bill  suggests  that  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  contract  schools  shall  decrease  by  20  per  cent  each  year. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Commissioners  feels  free  to  give  some  indication 
of  how  that  is"  to  apply  we  shall  feel  more  intelligently  able  to  advise  our  friends  in 
Congress. 

Commissioner  BROWNING.  In  making  the  contracts  for  the  present  year  after  con- 
ferring with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  concluded  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
could  be  made  in  expenditures  for  contract  schools.  We  did  not  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  each  school,  but  wherever  there  was  a  school  that  could  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  without  depriving  the  pupils  of  school  opportunities,  the 
contract  was  taken  away.  If  by  extra  effort  the  children  could  be  put  into  public 
schools  or  Government  schools,  that  was  considered  ground  for  refusing  to  provide 
for  them  in  a  contract  school.  Or  if  we  could  take  10  children  out  of  a  contract 
school,  which  had  »ay  50  pupils,  and  put  them  into  a  Government  school  we  would 
make  the  contract  for  40  only,  instead  of  50.  There  were  only  two  schools  that  we 
declined  to  make  a  contract  with,  one  at  Avoca,  Minn.,  and  one  at  Albuquerque. 
From  the  others  we  took  away  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  We  found  that  we 
could  thus  reduce  contract  school  expenditures  about  20  per  cent,  and  that  reduction 
was  made  before  any  report  was  made  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

In  making  the  report  to  Congress  it  was,  suggested  that  contract  schools  might  be 
done  away  with  entirely  if  an  appropriation  of  over  a  million  dollars  were  made  to 
provide  buildings,  etc. /for  pupils  now  cared  for  in  contract  schools,  but  it  would 
take  at  least  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  to  erect  such  buildings,  and  we  recommended 
rather  that  reductions  should  go  on  as  we  had  begun  this  year,  so  that  in  four 
or  five  years  the  contract  schools  would  be  entirely  eliminated.  That  was  the  report 
made  and  I  understand  that  it  was  incorporated  in  the  bill,  providing  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  annually  until  the  contract  schools  should  be 
done  away  with. 

Major  Powell  was  then  introduced. 

Major  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction 
to  the  speakers  who  have  come  from  the  practical  work  of  the  reservation.  As  you 
call  on  me  for  a  word,  permit  me  to  express  some  ideas  that  have  floated  through  my 
mind  while  listening  to  these  gentlemen. 

You  are  attempting  to  lift  savages  into  civilization.  That  is  the  simplest  state- 
ment that  I  can  make  of  it.  They  are  savages.  You  are  attempting  to  lift  them  from 
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that  lower  condition  to  a  higher  life.  To  do  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  appreciate 
that  this  must  be  done  not  on  one  line  but  on  all  lines  of  human  activity.  The  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  expressed— if  you  will  pardon  me  for  so  com- 
menting on  the  words  of  others — have  shown  that  the  speakers  were  all  right  in 
the  affirmations  and  wrong  in  their  negations.  Let  me  make  this  statement  clear. 

All  human  activities  can  be  relegated  to  five  logical  categories :  First,  men  engage 
in  activities  for  welfare— to  obtain  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  comfort,  for  health 
and  prosperity  in  life;  they  engage  in  activities  of  pleasure,  in  the  athletic  sports 
and  intellectual  games  of  idle  hours;  they  engage  in  speech,  in  the  expression  of 
their  ideas,  one  to  another;  they  engage  in  institutional  activities  or  arts  for  the 
regulation  of  conduct ;  they  have  their  own  opinions  and  receive  the  opinions  of 
their  fellows  and  inculcate  those  opinions  to  others.  These,  then,  are  the  activities 
of  life.  Now,  when  the  gentlemen  say  you  must  civilize  them  by  reforming  their 
opinions  and  giving  them  a  true  theology  and  pure  religion,  they  speak  well,  but 
they  have  told  only  a  part  of  the  story.  If  you  would  reform  their  opinions  you 
must  at  the  same  time  reform  their  institutions;  if  you  would  reform  their  institu- 
tions you  must  reform  their  speech,  their  language;  if  you  would  reform  their  lan- 
guage you  must  reform  their  pleasures;  if  you  would  reform  their  pleasures  you 
must  reform  their  industries. 

To  elevate  men  in  culture  it  is  necessary  to  change  all  of  their  activities,  indus- 
tries, pleasures,  languages,  institutions,  and  opinions.  The  five  coordinate  systems 
of  activity  are  so  interrelated  that  one  can  not  be  changed  without  changing  all  the 
rest.  You  can  not  civilize  their  industries  without  civilizing  their  pleasures;  you 
can  not  civilize  their  pleasures  without  civilizing  their  speech;  you  can  not  civilize 
their  speech  without  civilizing  their  institutions;  you  can  not  civilize  their  institu- 
tutions  without  civilizing  their  ideas.  Every  department  of  human  culture  must  be 
influenced  and  reformed. 

In  their  industries  the  tribes  of  the  United  States  were  hunters  and  fishermen 
They  gathered  seeds,  fruits,  and  roots,  and  the  most  of  them  cultivated  the  soil  for 
corn,  squashes,  and  tobacco.  Thus  they  led  a  rude*  life  with  rude  tools.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  them  civilized  industries  with  all  its  tools  and  machinery; 
then  all  their  Aveird,  savage,  and  demoralizing  games  and  ceremonies  must  be 
reformed,  for  they  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  they 
being  full  of  superstition  and  cruelties. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  reform  their  language,  for  they  can  not  be  taught 
civilized  industries  and  civilized  pleasures  without  the  use  of  civilized  speech,  and 
the  task'is  great.  They  speak  hundreds  of  different  languages.  The  old  languages 
can  not  be  reformed,  but  they  must  be  replaced  by  a  tongue  of  civilization.  You 
can  not  change  their  industries,  their  pleasures,  aad  their  language  without  at  the 
same  time  changing  their  institutions,  for  they  are  organized  peoples.  They  have 
forms  of  government  and  they  have  well  established  traditional  laws,  and  all  of 
their  industries,  and  all  of  their  pleasures,  and  all  of  their  speech  are  coined  into 
institutions  of  great  tenacity.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  ownership  of  property  in 
severalty,  but  in  the  ownership  of  property  by  clan  and  tribe.  They  believe  that 
superior  age  gives  superior  authority.  They  believe  -that  there  are  two  coordinate 
departments  of  government — civil  government  and  religious  government — and  that 
the  two  are  wonderfully  interlocked. 

Now,  all  of  these  institutions  must  be  changed  if  they  are  to  be  given  civilization. 
Then  they  believe  in  sorcery,  and  they  worship  animals  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
powers  of  nature ;  and  all  their  opinions  must  be  reformed.  Thus  it  is  that  to  civil- 
ize the  savage  tribes  there  must  be  a  modification  of  all  of  their  activities,  their  indus- 
tries, pleasures,  languages,  institutions,  and  philosophies.  Any  change  made  in  one 
jDf  these  lines  has  its  effect  upon  all  others,  and  any  endeavor  to  change  in  one  direc- 
tion meets  with  the  resistance  which  arises  from  all  the  others,  and  coordinate 
development  can  be  accomplished  only  by  properly  understanding  all  of  the  condi- 
tions and  all  of  the  influences  that  affect  the  status  of  culture  in  which  the  tribes 
are  found. 

The  task  is  not  one  in  which  ignorant  men  can  successfully  engage.  It  needs 
trained  men  and  able  men  ;  able  by  reason  of  their  knowledge,  able  by  reason  of  their 
skill  in  influencing  men,  and  able  by  reason  of  their  imposing  characters.  It  is  not 
the  task  of  children;  it  is  not  the  task  of  hired  laborers  securing  employment;  it  is 
not  the  task  of  the  tools  of  political  partisanship,  but  it  is  the  task  of  men  trained 
for  the  purpose,  trained  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  savage  life,  wise  to  direct 
primitive  minds  on  the  great  highways  of  civilization.  What  has  been  said  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  and  by  others  interested  in  this  council  about  a  permanent 
and  skilled  administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  pertinent  and  wise  and  suggests  the 
true  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  For  a  hundred  years  our  method  of  treating 
Indians,  as  formulated  in  statutes,  have  been  good,  but  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
provisions  wise  men  permanently  engaged  in  the  service  are  necessary. 
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If  you  could  appreciate  the  enormous  task  involved  in  civilizing  all  these  tribes 
you  would  see  that  it  would  be  a  failure  to  depend  only  upon  changing  their  notions 
of  religion  and  Christianizing  them  and  on  trying  to  change  their  barbaric  and 
weird  ceremonies.  You  would  see  failure  in  attempting  only  to  educate  them  by 
changing  their  language;  in  like  manner  it  would  be  a  failure  to  depend  solely 
upon  changing  their  institutions,  enforcing  new  governments  upon  them.  Failure 
lies  in  the  sole  attempt  to  change  their  barbaric  pleasures,  and  failure  must  inhere 
in  the  sole  change  of  industries.  All  of  this  change  must  be  made,  and  simulta- 
neously ;  that  they  may  react  upon  one  another  you  must  lift  them  bodily  through 
all  departments  of  human  culture. 

Major  Wright,  Indian  agent  at  Rosebud  Agency,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Major  WRIGHT.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  one  here  is  more  interested  in  this 
work  than  I  am.  I  have  spent  twelve  years  of  what  I  consider  the  best  part  of  my 
life  in  this  work,  and  in  that  time  I  have  had  to  work  pretty  hard.  Many  people  in  the 
East,  who  had  never  seen  a  reservation,  know  but  little  of  the  annoyances,  troubles, 
hardships,  and  the  weary  work  that  an  agent  has  to  contend  with.  I  have  had 
many  men  visit  my  agency  who  told  me  that  I  w#s  foolish  to  spend  the  time  and 
force  that  I  do.  I  feel,  however,  that  having  been  honored  by  the  President  with  a 
reappointment,  my  efforts  have  been  appreciated. 

I  speak  only  of  the  reservation.  I  know  nothing  of  Eastern  schools,  but  I  know 
what  can  be  done  on  reservations.  When  I  went  to  Rosebud  in  1882  the  Indians  of 
that  agency  were  not  more  than  5  or  6  miles  away  from  the  agency.  There  was  not 
more  than  one  in  two  hundred  who  wore  anything  but  a  blanket.  There  was  no 
school  there.  They  had  nothing.  To-day  I  have  not  an  Indian  who  lives  within  5 
miles,  and  my  farthest  camp  is  100  miles  away.  I  have  21  Government  day  schools, 
1  Episcopal  and  2  Catholic  schools.  I  have  12,000  head  of  cattle.  The  Indians  are 
able  to  do  anything  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  although  three  out 
of  four  years  there  is  no  harvest.  Every  year,  however,  they  are  required  to  do 
something,  if  it  is  only  to  cultivate  a  half  acre  of  ground,  or  else  they  have  to  spend 
a  week  at  the  agency  woodpile.  The  reservation  schools  are  all  day  "schools. 

As  to  the  Indians  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The  Rosebud  Indians 
are  part  of  the  great  Sioux  race.  There  are  about  4,260  of  them  there.  They  get 
rations  under  treaty.  They  are  getting  about  two-fifths  of  the  treaty  rations  because 
1,800  took  part  in  the  Pine  Ridge  troubles.  One  of  the  causes  of  that  trouble  was 
said  to  be  that  they  were  giving  short  rations,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
increase  their  rations  to  the  full  treaty  amount,  against  the  protest  of  the  agent  in 
charge. 

Many  of  these  Indians  remained  at  Pine  Ridge — about  a  thousand  men.  They  did 
not  want  to  come  home,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain.  The  result  is  that  these 
Indians  have  been  put  back  at  least  ten  years.  The  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  can  do  noth- 
ing with  those  Indians.  They  will  not  build  houses.  Why?  Because  they  were 
allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  would  come  in,  which  I  consider  the 
greatest  mistake  in  dealing  with  Indians.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  an  Indian 
knows  that  he  is  wrong,  and  you  can  show  him  that,  he  will  never  make  any  trouble. 
I  have  had  Indians  come  to  me  knocking,  pounding  to  come  in  to  ransack  the  office 
and  do  away  with  the  agent  and  the  land  office  generally,  but  where  we  had  the 
argument  on  our  side  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  subdue  any  turbulent  Indian.  At 
one  time  four  of  them  were  arrested  after  considerable  trouble.  Some  got  badly 
hurt,  and  I  got  an  injury  myself,  but  they  were  finally  landed  in  the  guardhouse. 
That  was  in  1890,  before  the  trouble,  when  they  were  getting  uneasy.  After  they  had 
been  in  the  guardhouse  and  the  leader  was  put  in  solitary  confinement  for  six  weeks, 
on  bread  and  water,  his  spirit  was  broken  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  Indians  now 
on  the  reservation.  Experience  has  proved  time  and  again  that  if  Indians  are 
allowed  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they  will  come  in  they  will  be  troublesome. 
I  speak  only  from  experience  at  Rosebud,  because  I  have  never  seen  any  other  agency, 
except  Pine  Ridge. 

In  1883  there  were  110  schools.  My  father  was  agent  four  years  and  he  built  ten. 
I  have  built  eleven  more.  I  contend  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  work  of  education 
these  day  schools  can  not  be  excelled.  My  schools  are  at  the  camps,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  children  attend.  They  are  required  to  attend  every  day.  If  they  are 
not  there  within  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  the  policeman  goes  and  brings  them  in. 
Hence  as  the  children  must  be  in  school  the  Indian  family  can  not  leave  that  camp. 
They  can  not  rove  about,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Indian.  He  has 
got  to  remain  at  home  so  that  his  children  can  go  to  school. 

After  you  have  allotte'd  an  Indian  you  can  begin  to  civilize  him — not  much  before. 
Heretofore  the  adult  Indian  has  been  overlooked  too  much.  If  the  Indian  children 
could  be  brought  from  the  reservation  and  educated  in  such  Indian  schools  as  Car- 
lisle, and  kept  here  in  the  East,  no  better  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  could  be 
made.  But  can  it  be  done?  Is  it  being  done?  Is  it  practical?  If  not,  then  why 
pursue  that  policy  ?  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be  done.  I  contend  that  the  Indians 
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have  got  to  bo  educated  and  civilized  where  they  are,  and  any  man  who  will  go  out 
there  and  see  their  condition  will  agree  with  u»e. 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  lias  been  made  of  the  day  schools  on  the  reservation,  but 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  those  who  have  made  the  most  criticism  have 
never  seen  them.  Dr.  Dorchester,  when  he  tirst  came  to  my  agency,  severely  con- 
demned them.  I  asked  him  to  go  out  and  see  them.  He  did  so,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  could  not  have  made  a  stronger  report  in  favor  of  them.  The  children  are  as 
neat  in  their  appearance  as  in  country  schools  any  where.  The  children  are  required 
to  be  clad  and  to  be  clean  and  have  their  hair  cut.  The  schools  take  civilization 
out  where  the  Indian  can  not  get  away  from  it.  Nothing  can  occur  without  the 
agent  knowing  it,  because  everything  is  reported  by  the  teachers  and  the  police. 

The  children  in  the  school  are  required  to  "  speak  up."  They  recite  from  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  with  the  teacher  at  the  other  end,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
learn  to  speak.  At  noon  they  can  not  go  home  and  I  give  them  a  lunch  of  hard  bread 
and  coffee.  This  fall  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  baking  a  part  of  the  bread  and  giv- 
ing them  this  at  noon,  the  oread-baking  being  done  by  the  older  girls  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  the  good  of  this  is  that  it  becomes  known  in  the 
camp. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  trouble,  there  was  no  trouble  where  the  Indians 
were  scattered  and  where  there  were  day  schools.  The  trouble  always  occurs  where 
they  live  in  idleness  and  grouped  together. 

The  influence  of  these  schools  on  the  people,  the  carrying  home  of  what  the  child 
learns  in  the  school,  is  excellent.  The  girls  are  all  taught  sewing  and  cleanliness 
first.  In  organizing  a  school,  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  we  have  a  liberal 
supply  of  bath  tubs,  and  the  girls  are  properly  cared  for.  After  a  reasonable  time 
they  learn  that  they  must  keep  that  care  up  themselves,  but  they  .are  required  to 
ilo  it  at  hqme.  We  are  more  strict  with  the  boys,  but  they  are  required  to  bathe  at 
home  from  the  start.  The  result  of  the  children  taking  these  civilizing  influences 
home  every  day  has  its  influence  on  the  home  and  on  the  camp.  The  homes  are 
greatly  improved.  They  also  learn  to  do  washing  at  home,  for  the  children  can  not 
come  neat  every  day  otherwise. 

In  connection  with  that  we  have  field  matron  work,  women  who  go  from  house  to 
house  and  show  the  Indian  women  how  to  do  general  housework.  The  trouble  is  we 
have  not  enough  of  them. 

President  GATES.  The  conference  has  expressed  itself  strongly  as  wishing  that 
there  might  be  a  large  increase  of  field  matrons.  How  many  ought  yoii  to  have? 

Major  WRIGHT.  I  could  use  five;  we  have  two.  It  is  a  new  departure.  If  we  had 
more  we  could  do  far  better.  We  also  need  additional  farmers.  We  have  had  no 
rain  since  April,  and  they  have  raised  nothing  at  all,  but  we  persevere  and  next  year 
we  hope  to  do  better.  Every  Indian  is  required  to  do  something.  When  you  keep 
an  Indian  occupied  you  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  You  have  got  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple up  to  that  line. 

In  the  work  of  allotment  I  have  made  about  five  hundred  during  this  last  year,  and 
scattered  the  Indians  out.  The  question  is,  When  they  shall  have  taken  their  allot- 
ments, what  about  their  citizenship?  That  question  is  being  discussed  aud  whether 
some  provision  shall  be  made  whereby  that  citizenship  shall  be  eliminated  from  the 
allotment  act.  They  are  not  prepared  for  citizenship,  a  large  majority  of  them.  As 
soon  as  you  break  up  these  camps  and  get  the  Indians  away  from  large  groups,  then 
you  can  begin  to  progress. 

We  have  at  present  in  school  about  800  children.  There  are  about  300  not  in 
school,  who  can  not  be  accommodated  because  they  are  in  small  camps.  If  there 
were  a  large  industrial  school,  they  could  be  placed  there.  I  hope  that  can  be 
accomplished.  It  seems  to  nie  sometimes  that  this  educational  work  is  carried  too 
far  in  the  way  of  book  learning.  The  law  requires  that  an  Indian  shall  go  to  school 
till  he  is  18.  One  boy  wanted  to  quit  school  because  he  was  19.  I  wanted  him  to 
continue  because  he  was  doing  pretty  well.  He  said  yes,  he  could  talk  English 
very  well,  but  "  What  good  does  it  do  me?"  Well,  now,  that  was  the  point  exactly. 
What  good  does  it  do  if  he  has  no  industry  that  he  can  follow  on  the  reservation? 
If  this  boarding  school  could  be  established  and  made  entirely  industrial,  they  could 
learn  English  in  connection  with  the  work  and  I  feel  that  a  great  step  forward 
would  be  made. 

Tu  connection  with  the  day  schools  we  have  little  shops  where  two  half  days  in 
the  week  the  pupils  make  anything  they  can  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher 
and  take  it  home  with  them.  I  have  a  little  garden  where  they  are  taught  to  raise 
vegetables.  Each  boy  has  his  plot  of  ground  and  what  he  raises  he  takes  home. 
We  have  a  sewing  class  once  a  week  for  Indian  women  and  the  girls  are  required  to 
do  their  own  sewing.  As  they  leave  the  school  the  teacher  keeps  watch  over  them 
and  sees  that  they  behave,  and  when  they  are  married  they  are  required  to 
be  married  by  some  of  the  missionaries,  and  any  boy  who  goes  away  with  a  girl  is 
brought  to  the  agent.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  his  being  married  to  her,  he  is 
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properly  married.  If  lie  has  another  woman,  he  is  severely  punished.  Xo  man  is 
allowed  to  marry  till  he  has  a  house  and  a  team  of  horses,"  or  something  to  work 
with.  I  think  these  things  will  convince  any  one  who  is  interested  that  the  money 
spent  on  a  reservation  is  not  wasted. 

Mr.  Standing,  of  the  Carlisle  school,  has  seen  a  school  under  my  management. 
Before  that  he  was  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  such  schools.  After  he  came  back 
he  said,  "If  they  are  all  like  that,  I  will  say  they  are  the  best  reservation  schools  I 
ever  saw,  and  they  are  run  on  the  same  plan  as  our  school  at  Carlisle,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale." 

Under  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  large  quantities  of  wagons  and  harnesses  are 
sent  out.  By  establishing  an  industrial  school  there  I  see  no  reason  why  the  mate- 
rials for  these  things  could  not  be  sent  to  the  school  and  let  the  older  'boys  make 
them.  If  we  can  not  pay  them  wages,  we  can  pay  in  the  articles  they  make. 
We  must  have  industries  on  the  reservation  that  will  help  the  people  along. 

At  my  subissue  stations,  of  which  I  have  six,  I  have  little  shops,  but  I  am  only 
allowed  to  pay  boys  $10  a  month.  I  allow  them  to  charge  for  certain  work  for 
the  people,  such  as  setting  wagon  tires  or  repairing  implements.  All  the  work  done 
for  the  Indians  they  are  required  to  pay  for.  It  makes  them  take  better  care  of 
what  they  have.  If  an  Indian  finds  he  can  come  into  the  agency  and  get  a  new 
wagon  every  time  he  breaks  his  own,  he  will  not  take  care  of  what  he  has.  But  if 
he  finds  he  has  to  pay  for  repairs,  he  will  be  more  careful,  so  as  to  make  his  repairs  as 
little  as  possible.  All  that  has  to  be  taught  the  Indian.  These  boys  iii  that  way 
often  make  $30  or  $40  a  month. 

The  girls  are  required  to  dress  properly  after  leaving  school,  and  this  reacts  on  the 
whole  people.  When  you  consider  the  condition  of  any  tribe  of  Indians,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  they  were  and  what  they  are,  to  see  whether  anything  has 
been  accomplished  or  not,  and  I  contend  that  the  Sioux  of  the  Rosebud' Agency  in 
these  twelve  years  will  demonstrate  to  anyone  who  goes  among  them  that  they  are 
advancing.  I  paid  them  $49,000  for  cattle 'last  year.  I  bought  1,000,000  pounds.  I 
do  not  allow  any  Indian  to  kill  an  animal.  If  they  kill  an  animal,  they  are  punished. 

When  the  cattle  are  issued,  they  are  issued  with  the  Government  brand  and  an 
individual  brand  and  they  are  all  made  a  matter  of  record.  Each  farmer  is  required 
to  see  that  his  cattle  are  all  right.  I  require  every  Indian  to  look  after  his  cattle 
and  know  where  they  are  all  the  time.  The  first  winter  I  lost  some.  They  got  poor 
and  died.  They  are  required  now  to  go  out  every  day  and  look  after  them.  The 
Indians  can  not  kill  them,  with  the  police  all  over  the  country,  without  its  being 
known.  They  must  show  their  5  or  10  or  20  head  of  cattle,  and  if  they  can  not  they  are 
sent  to  me,  and  if  they  do  not  explain  they  are  confined  until  they  can.  And  if  they 
are  found  to  have  killed  any,  they  are  confined  for  thirty  days.  I  have  had  but  two 
cases.  They  see  the  benefits  of  raising  cattle  and  are  taking  an  interest  in  it. 

Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  issue  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The 
manner  was  this:  Consolidations  of  30  Indians  were  made.  Each  man  was  allowed 
3  pounds  of  beef  a  day,  and  the  issues  were  made  once  in  fifteen  days.  The  head 
man  of  these  30  people  was  called  and  an  animal  was  led  out.  The  'men  were  all 
mounted,  and  as  the  steer  was  led  out  the  Indians  would  take  after  it  and  shoot  it. 
It  was  a  cruel  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  chasing  the  animals  in  that  manner,  and  it 
would  take  three  or  four  shots  before  it  would  be  killed.  They  were  wild  cattle 
and  it  took  a  pretty  good  pony  to  catch  them.  After  killing,  it  was  divided  among 
these  30  people.  That  was  severely  condemned,  and  it  was  an  improper  method. 
But  at  that  time  we  could  not  make  all  these  changes  and  issue  things  properly. 
We  finally  established  subissue  stations.  I  had  corrals  made  and  slaughtered  the 
cattle  there  and  issued  the  beef.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  because  all 
these  innovations  and  changes  incur  the  opposition  of  the  old  chiefs,  who  in  former 
days  influenced  the  people  largely.  At  last  I  erected  slaughter  houses,  and  for  the 
past  year  I  have  issued  from  the  block.  At  some  places  they  still  kill  the  animal 
and  issue  the  carcass,  but  every  Indian  gets  his  own  share  in  the  way  we  do  it. 

General  EATON.  Is  any  permanent  official  record  kept  of  marriages? 

Major  WRIGHT.  Yes;  when  they  come  in  to  get  married  they  are  given  a  license  or 
permit.  They  take  that  to  the  missionary,  and  when  he  has  performed  the  marriage 
it  is  returned  to  the  office  and  is  made  a  matter  of  record. 

President  GATES.  I  have  never  heard  a  more  interesting  or  clearer  statement  of 
the  work  of  an  agent  in  the  eight  years  I  have  been  connected  with  this  \vork. 

Mrs.  CAROLINE  II.  DALL.  I  want  to  say  one  word.  When  a  great  battle  is  going 
on  it  is  not  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  not  eVen  the  officers  who  command,  who  can  see 
the  issue.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  correspondents  of  the  papers  on  the 
neighboring  hills.  I  have  been  a  correspondent  on  the  hill  while  the  military  con- 
tests have  been  going  on  this  afternoon.  My  friend.  Captain  Pratt,  has  not  done  him- 
self justice  in  meeting  the  objections  of  the  opposite  party.  He  has  always,  when- 
ever it  has  been  possible,  placed  pupils  graduating  from  his  school  in  the  midst  of 
the  white  people,  and  employed  them  in  trade,  and  sent  his  young  women  into  domes- 
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tic  service.  It  is  also  true  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation  in  Xorth  Carolina  that  the 
pupils  often  go  directly  into  service  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  they  make  excel- 
lent servants.  That  ought  to  be  credited  to  the  Eastern  schools.  The  reservation 
school  may  be  better  than  the  nonreservation  school,  but  if  so,  it  is  because  it  has  a 
better  teacher.  If  the  uonreservation  school  succeeds  it  is  because  a  master  like  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  or  Captain  Pratt  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  reference  to  higher  education,  I  have  not  much  experience  in  later  years,  but 
I  have  had  experience  formerly  in  reference  to  negro  schools,  and  I  know  what  is 
done  there,  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  the  danger  of  higher  education.  In  my  last 
visit  to  Atlanta  I  found  young  men  and  women  of  18  who  had  been  for  seven  or 
eight  years  studying  drawing  and  designing.  They  had  been  taught  gratuitously 
by  a  lady  of  fortune  from  Chicago ;  taught  to  design  wall  papers  and  tiles.  They 
were  grateful  for  it,  but  I  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  to  do  with  this  instruction.  They  would  never  make  tiles  nor  design 
papers.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  speak  to  them  I  said,  You  do  not  know  what 
this  will  do  for  you,  but  you  boys  learning  to  be  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  cabinetmakers  because  you  have  been  taught  to  make  a  tile 
in  exact  proportion,  and  you  girls  going  into  service  will  set  your  tables  more 
neatly,  make  your  beds  more  prettily,  and  set  your  tables  more  attractively  for  the 
same  reason.  After  the  school  was  over  about  twenty  of  the  girls  and  boys  came  to 
me  and  thanked  me.  A  boy  of  17  said,  "  What  you  said  gave  me  much  pleasure.  I 
had  been  afraid  1  was  wasting  my  time.77  The  highest  education  helps  the  lowest 
uses. 

Adjourned  at  5.30  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  chairman  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Ebbitt  House.  The  first  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Mansur,  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  MANSUR. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  The  burning  question  of  the  day,  so 
far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned,  is  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Okla- 
homa. It  is  a  little  odd  that  the  final  culmination  of  the  Indian  question  is  appar- 
ently to  be  wrought  out  in  the  very  center  of  the  continent.  The  talk  for  a  century 
was,  that  we  were  continually  driving  the  Indian  westward  from  our  Eastern  sea- 
board. Now,  we  have  him  corralled  and  rounded  up  in  the  center  of  the  continent, 
and  there  it  is  that  this  most  important  domestic  question  for  the  Government  is 
to  be  solved. 

The  estimate  has  been  made  for  a  century  past  that  there  were  probably  250,000 
Indians  in  the  area  of  the  United  States  when  America  was  discovered.  The  first 
census  of  the  United  States  gave  that  number,  and  nearly  every  census  since  has 

E  laced  it  at  similar  figures.  We  have  paid  $400,000,000  as  a  nation  in  fighting  the 
adian,  and  now  the  days  of  his  warfare  are  over,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  more 
wars  of  consequence  with  him  will  ever  occur.  Our  progress  in  civilizing  the  Indian 
has  been  very  commendable  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1878  Congress,  for  the  first 
time,  appropriated  money — $20,000 — for  the  education  of  the  Indian.  In  ten  years 
thereafter  we  ran  our  annual  appropriation  for  that  purpose  up  to  $1,000,000,  and 
have  maintained  it  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  at  that  amount  or  over. 

We  ourselves  have  made  great  progress  in  solving  the  Indian  question,  and  I  for 
one  believe  the  time  has  come  in  which  all  the  various  bodies  of  Christian  people 
interested  in  the  question  should  combine  and  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the 
Federal  Government,  and  demand  that  instead  of  appropriating  $1, 200,000,  as  we 
are  now  doing  for  educating  about  22,000  Indian  children,  that  the  appropriation 
should  at  once  be  increased  to  $2,000,000,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  educate 
every  Indian  child  of  school  age  on  the  continent. 

There  are  only  about  37,000  or  38,000  of  them  in  all,  15,000  more  than  we  are  edu- 
cating. In  one  generation,  by  educating  continuously  the  entire  body  of  children 
of  school  age,  we  shall  solve  the  whole  Indian  problem  for  all  practical  purposes. 
This  has  been  my  feeling  for  several  years,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
the  best  practical  solution  of  the  matter,  and  can  be  done  within  the  short  period  of 
one  generation.  It  is  cheaper  to  educate  the  Indian  than  it  is  to  fight  him. 

President  GATES.  We  are  delighted  to  have  a  conservative  officer  of  the  Treasury 
express  himself  in  this  way.  We  have  been  asking  for  just  that  thing  for  a  long 
time. 
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Mr.  MANSUR.  Senator  Dawes  knows  that  this  is  no  new  thought  with  me.  From 
the  time  of  the  colonies  through  the  Continental  war,  and  down  to  1871,  the  Federal 
Government  made  treaties  with  each  Indian  tribe  as  if  it  were  a  separate  nation. 
In  1871  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  thereafter  no  treaties  should  be  made  with 
any  Indian  tribe,  and  the  policy  ever  since  has  been  that  whenever  the  Government 
enters  into  an  agreement  or  a  contract  with  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation,  that  the  honor 
of  the  Government  is  not  pledged  beyond  the  extent  that  if  we  do  the  tribe  any 
damage  we  shall  compensate  it  under  our  contract  or  agreement  for  the  damage 
done,  the  same  as  if  we  were  treating  with  a  body  of  white  people. 

A  great  defect  in  the  Federal  laws  hitherto  has  been  the  want  of  an  enactment  to 
determine  when  an  Indian  ceases  to  be  an  Indian,  and  is  ready  for  American  citizen- 
ship. The  first  effort  of  that  kind  was  in  the  Dawes  allotment  bill,  passed  in  1886. 
I  think  that  law  was  a  good  one  in  many  respects,  but  the  allotment  law  ought  to 
be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  Indians  hereafter  from  taking  their  allotments 
together.  Under  the  Dawes  bill  they  have  done  this  hitherto.  Not,more  than  one 
Indian  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  allotment  in  any  one  section.  They  should 
be  scattered  around  amongst  their  white  neighbors.  There  are  certain  locations  in 
the  Indian  Teiritory  where  the  Indians  practically  have  taken  all  their  allotments 
together;  so  that  speaking  of  one  township,  for  instance,  their  lands  being  exempt 
from  taxation  for  twenty-five  years,  there  will  be  no  funds  available  for  schoolhouses, 
roads,  bridges,  or  other  township  improvement  of  any  kind 

To  state  the  case  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  change.  The  Indian  should  be 
mixed  up  with  the  white  population.  On  the  border  there  is  very  little  feeling  of 
caste  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  which  we  know  is  so  prevalent  between 
the  whites  and  the  colored  people.  The  Indian  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  free  man. 
He  may  have  been  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  but  always  a  free  man,  and  the  whites 
from  the  beginning  of  the  civilization  of  this  country  have  intermarried  with  the 
Indians  with  comparatively  little  prejudice  created  by  such  relation. 

Now,  as  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  are  two  ways 
to  treat  the  situation.  One  is  to  declare  that  our  treaties  made  with  those  Indians 
in  1828,  1833,  and  1835,  supplemented  by  the  treaties  of  1841  and  1866,  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  binding,  and  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned,  both  white  as  well  as  Indian,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  give  them  a  Terri- 
torial form  of  government.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an  act  of  Congress 
at  any  time  can  overturn  and  annul  a  treaty.  Western  feeling  for  long  years  has 
been  that  our  friends  in  the  East  believe  that  our  plighted  faith  expressed  in  those 
treaties  must  be  kept.  The  Indian  urges  this  as  his  best,  if  not  his  only  argument. 
He  continually  appeals  to  our  pride  and  honor  that  the  early  treaties  made  with  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  be  honored  and  perpetuated,  regardless  of  the  different 
situation  existing  in  their  country  to-day  from  that  which  existed  when  those 
treaties  were  made.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  argument  the  delegates  from  that 
region  urge  upon  Congress. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and  Fifty-second  Congresses,  and  I 
can  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  situation  here  in  Washington  during  the 
past  eight  years.  In  the  fight  for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  since 
then,  and  the  laws  passed  for  its  government,  I  have  from  time  to  time  seen  dozens 
and  dozens  of  delegates  from  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  attendance  upon 
the  sessions  of  Congress  here  at  Washington.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  white  men. 
White  Indians !  A  mockery  in  terms ;  and  I  assert  that,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  has  been  scarcely  an  exception,  that  the  whiter  the  Indian  the  more  intoler- 
ant he  was  in  his  argument,  and  he  was  always  opposed  to  the  white  man  and  the 
Federal  Government.  I  assert  that  it  is  as  much  a  mental  impossibility  as  it  is  a 
physical  possibility  for  an  educated  white  man  to  be  an  Indian — that  is  to  say,  an 
educated  white  man  can  not  be  an  Indian  and  a  white  man  at  the  same  time ;  and  I 
say  regretfully,  that  as  a  rule  the  thinner  and  more  diluted  the  Indian  blood,  the 
more  capable  they  become  of  deceit,  and  when  it  runs  down  to  one-sixteenth,  one 
sixty- fourth,  or  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth,  he  can  deceive  the  very  elect. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  I  was  one  of  six  members  of  Congress  visiting  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  at  Muscogee,  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  progress 
made  in  civilizing  the  Indian,  brought  before  us  half  a  dozen  young  ladies  with  the 
statement,  "Here  are  three  Indian  and  three  white  girls;  pick  out  those  who  are  of 
white  blood,"  and  not  one  of  us  could  do  it.  We  picked  out  the  Indians  every  time. 

I  have  another  remedy.  It  may  not  be  so  quick  in  its  operation  as  a  Territorial 
government,  and  the  declaration  that  the  treaties  are  at  an  end,  but  it  will  solve  the 
question.  For  six  years  I  made  a  study  of  the  treaties  of  the  Indian  Territory.  I 
visited  the  Territory  three  or  four  different  times,  and  made  speeches  through  that 
country  and  in  the  towns  on  the  Texas  and  Kansas  borders.  I  then  took  the  ground 
that  the  Indians  had  violated  their  treaties  continually  from  the  start,  because  their 
original  demand  was  that  the  whites  should  be  excluded  from  their  Territory  and 
not  permitted  to  come  in.  In  other  words,  their  demand  was  for  Indian  isolation* 
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Let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment.  When  they  were  moved  from  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  their  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory  they  were  put  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
United  States.  South  of  them  was  Texas,  a  foreign  land ;  west,  Mexico,  also  a  for- 
eign land.  Since  then  we  have  acquired  Texas,  absorbed  half  of  Mexico,  and  sur- 
rounded the  Indian  Territory  with  live  or  six  millions  of  white  people,  and  in  the 
last  decade  or  two  the  railroad  has  transversed  the  Territory  in  half  a  dozen  different 
directions.  The  Indians  have  secured  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  civilization.  They 
became  discontented  with  their  condition  of  isolation.  Unwilling  to  work  themselves, 
and  desiring  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  the  white  man  enjoys,  of  their  own 
accord  they  broke  down  the  treaty  bars  and  invited  the  whites  into  their  Territory. 

For  twenty-five  years  all  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been  broken  on  both 
sides,  disregarded  alike  by  Indian  and  white  man.  The  whites  predominate  in  the 
Territory  5  to  1—250,000  white  men  and  50,000  Indians.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Indian 
declares,  that  the  treaties  are  still  in  force,  and  that  the  Government  can  not  destroy 
them  without  violating  the  pledged  faith  of  the  United  States,  then  we  can  do  this 
one  thing,  and  we  have  a  right  to  do  it,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  white 
man  to  prevent.  We  can  regulate  the  status  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  white  man. 
We  can  declare  what  it  takes  to  constitute  an  Indian  and  what  a  white  man.  AVe 
can  draw  the  line,  and  can  take  from  the  white  man  his  masquerade  garb  as  an 
Indian  and  compel  him  to  come  out  and  stand  his  share  and  lot  with  ris  as  white 
men.  These  white  Indians  may  plead  that  we  are  injuring  them,  but  the  plea  will 
fall  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  flat  and  without  effect.  Whenever  we,  as  a 
nation,  take  a  man  who  claims  to  belong  to  an  inferior  race,  and  lift  him  to  the  plane 
of  our  own  political  rights,  and  declare  through  a  law  of  Congress  our  intent  to  elevate 
him  to  the  plane  of  American  citizenship,  and  give  to  him  every  privilege  that  the 
law  confers  upon  myself  or  any  other  white  man,  I  for  one  insist  that  I  do  that  man 
no  injury.  On  the  contrary,  I  confer  upon  him  the  greatest  political  blessing  kno  ivn 
to  modern  times.  This  is  the  remedy  I  propose,  that  Congress  shall  enact  a  law  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  member  in  whom  the 
white  blood  predominates  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  or 
in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  shall  be  taken  and  considered  a  white  person,  and  as 
such  be  entitled  to  and  invested  with  all  .the  privileges  and  franchises  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  henceforth  be  ineligible  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  in  any  Indian  tribe  or  nation  whatever :  Provided,  That  all  those 
who  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
forfeit  or  lose  any  right  of  property  or  interest  therein,  whether  by  purchase  or 
inheritance  in  right  of  descent  through  their  Indian  blood. 

After  some  discussion,  this  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  resolution?  Every  so-called  white  Indian,  in 
whom  the  white  blood  predominates,  would  be  as  mad  as  a  hornet.  Of  course,  they 
would  declare  they  are  ruined,  and  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  made  American  citi- 
zens. I  have  heard  that  kind  of  talk  frequently  in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have 
very  often  heard  white  boys  12  or  15  years  of  age,  perfectly  white,  tell  other  white 
gentlemen  as  well  as  myself  that  they  were  better  than  Americans;  did  not  want  to 
be  Americans,  and  when  asked  to  give  their  reasons,  stated  that  the  Government 
paid  them  head  money;  that  they  did  not  have  to  work,  and,  therefore,  were  better 
than  the  Americans.  But  let  me  say  to  this  audience  that  six  mouths  after  the 
passage  of  that  law,  Othello's  occupation  being  gone  and  the  white  Indians  unable 
to  masquerade  any  longer,  unable  to  vote  or  to  hold  office,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  turn  around  and  take  part  with  the  white  man  in  favor  of  statehood,  citizenship, 
and  all  the  blessings  that  follow  in  their  wake.  They  could  not  escape  it. 

Major  KIDD.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mansur  if  he'  has  examined  the  bill  which 
provides  for  the  division  of  land  among  the  Indians? 

Mr.  MANSUR.  No ;  I  have  not,  but  I  believe  you  would  do  a  good  work  if  you  indorse 
this  resolution  which  is  coming  up  in  Congress  to-morrow. 

President  GATES.  At  first  reading  this  strikes  me  as  a  dvnamite  pulverizer  in  its 
effect. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Turner  wasvasked  to  report  for  the  Hampton  school. 

Mr.  TURNER.  The  work  at  Hampton  goes  on  encouragingly.  We  feel  the  presence 
of  the  General.  His  spirit  seems  to  pervade  everything  at  Hampton.  It  inspires 
and  vitalizes  everything.  Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Dr.  Frissell  the  work 
has  gone  on  without  break,  and  the  plans  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  founder 
are  being  developed  to-day.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  make  two  visits  to  the 
West,  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  in  Nebraska,  with  a  threefold  object.  First, 
I  wanted  to  select  students  for  our  institute;  second,  to  visit  the  homes  of  our  grad- 
uates and  students  and  to  see  just  what  they  are  doing  with  what  Hampton  has  given 
to  them — to  see  whether  they  are  an  uplifting  force  in  their  communities;  and  then 
I  wanted  to  visit  the  homes  from  which  the  students  come,  because  I  can  get  nearer 
to  the  boys  at  Hampton  when  I  have  been  at  their  homes  and  know  their  fathers 
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and  mothers  and  home  surroundings.  I  also  wanted  to  find  out  what  trades  these 
boys  that  come  to  Hampton  can  use  to  the  best  advantage  on  their  reservations. 
We  have  twenty  trades  taught  there  and  it  is  important  that  the  boys  go  into  the 
right  shops,  that  they  may  learn  what  will  be  of  use  to  them  on  their  return  to  the 
reservations. 

I  have  found  in  going  after  students  that  the  feeling  is  growing  that  they  do  not 
want  to  let  the  little  children  come  to  schools  in  the  East.  On  one  reservation  I  met 
twenty-eight  young  people  who  wanted  to  come  to  Hampton.  Of  these  sixteen  were 
over  age,  for  we  can  not  take  them  over  18.  They  wanted  to  come  because  they 
wanted  the  industrial  education,  and  they  also  wanted  a  higher  education  than  they 
could  get  on  the  reservation.  They  had  been  through  the  schools  there.  The  first 
trip  1  made  I  found  after  we  started  that  five  young  men  were  over  age  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  conductor  stop  the  train,  and  these  young  men  were  sent  back. 
Two  of  them  had  sold  their  ponies  aiid  gotten  rid  of  all  then-effects  to  come  to  Hamp- 
ton. Last  year  I  had  permission  to  bring  those  from  18  to  24. 

I  was  glad  to  find  our  returned  students  doing  such  good  work.  In  one  place  four 
young  men  were  carrying  on  a  Bible  class  and  doing  missionary  work  among  the  old 
and  sick  and  poor.  We  do  work  of  that  kind  at  Hampton,  having  a  large  mission- 
ary band  who  do  volunteer  work.  One  time  two  Indians  came  to  me  and  said,  "We 
can  not  preach,  but  we  can  saw  wood,"  and  they  did  saw  wood  where  it  was  needed 
that  winter.  At  Crow  Creek  I  found  a  Hampton,  association  of  young  men  banded 
together  to  look  after  returned  students,  and  that  association  has  been  of  great 
value.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  General  Armstrong  these  young  men  got  together 
and  held  a  memorial  service  and  each  young  man  rose  and  gave  the  sentence  which 
the  General  had  uttered  during  their  stay  at  Hampton  which  had  made  the  most 
impression  on  their. lives.  This  work  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

I  found  many  of  our  young  men  filling  responsible  positions  on  the  various  reser- 
vations, but  I  was  sorry  to  hear  many  say,  "There  is  no  work  for  us/7  I  wondered 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  have  industrial  works  built  where  these  boys  when  they 
come  out  of  Eastern  schools  could  apply  their  trade.  It  is  a  tremendous  temptation 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  vices  of  idleness  and  the  discouragement  of  having 
nothing  to  do,  when  they  have  once  learned  a  trade.  Dr.  Treon  is  trying  to  stimu- 
late the  men  to  be  industrious  farmers  by  putting  up  a  great  Hour  mill,  but  hereto- 
fore the  Government  has  distributed  flour  by  the  bag  or  barrel.  He  has  induced  a 
thrifty  spirit  among  the  people. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  see  how  loyal  our  students  are  to  Christian  civilization. 
We  have  sent  400  back  to  the  West,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  have  proved 
disappointing,  and  we  think  that  is  a  good  record. 

Mrs.  Quinton  was  then  asked  to  speak. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  QUINTON.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  Indian  work 
without  making  reference  to  our  society.  Our  last  annual  convention,  which  took 
place  in  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  we  have  ever  had,  and  our 
workers  were  full  of  spirit  and  interest.  A  good  deal  was  said  about  our  paper.  It 
has  served  also  as  a  petition.  We  sent  600  copies  to  Congress  during  the  discussion 
on  the  appropriation  bill.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  a  Congressman  to  look  at 
such  things.  Our  educational  work  has  been  small,  because  Government,  properly, 
has  undertaken  that.  We  have  one  school  in  upper  California,  where  our  little  day 
school  has  blossomed  out  into  a  boarding  school  for  40  boarders  and  40  day  schol- 
ars. We  do  mission  work  in  connection  with  that  and  our  other  schools.  Not  long 
ago  the  Indians  there  at  Greenville  announced  that  they  would  have  an  old-time 
dance,  and  our  superintendent  protested,  but  with  no  effect,  apparently ;  so  he  took 
a  procession  of  the  children  and,  singing  hymns,  they  marched  to  the  place  appointed. 
The  Indians  gathered  and  sat  down;  the  children  sang,  and  the  teacher  explained 
the  truth  of  the  gospels,  and  as  he  spoke  the  Indians  murmured,  "  Good  talk,  good 
talk."  The  dance  did  not  take  place,  and  has  not  since  been  proposed.  Another 
thing  I  must  mention.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  Christian  Indians  there  died, 
and  the  Indians  insisted  that  the  old-time  customs  should  be  observed.  But  a  Chris- 
tioii  funeral  servj.ce  was  held,  and  the  whole  influence  was  greatly  for  civilization 
and  Christian  faith. 

We  have  an  excellent  force  of  workers,  including  our  lady  physicians  and  teachers. 
I  believe  we  could  to-day  fill  ten  new  stations  with  excellent,  first-class  workers  if 
the  means  were  at  hand.  The  work  of  the  field  matrons  is  most  influential,  too,  and 
I  wish  there  could  be  one  for  every  tribe  in  the  country.  There  could  be  if  there 
were  an  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  I  believe  the  Christian  voters  of  the  country 
could  easily  secure  that  appropriation. 

We  have  a  mission  among  the  Moquis  of  Arizona,  and  there  is  a  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation for  these  Indians,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  Superintendent  Collins  can 
be  returned  to  that  field,  he  can  not  secure  a  colony  as  large  as  Mr.  Seger's.  We  were 
thrilled  by  hearing  Dr.  Ryder  say  that  missionary  work  has  increased  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  diminished  appropriations  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and 
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that  the  work  is  increasing  spiritually,  and  in  the  number  of  earnest  Christian 
Indian  workers.  We  were  sure  that  would  be  the  result,  for  I  believe  it  has  always 
been  so  in  such  cases.  We  were  interested  in  the  story  of  "  Porcupine  Hash/'  the 
last  pagan  worshiper  in  his  camp,  and  in  his  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  efforts  going  on  that  will  win  such  souls, 
and  we  should  be  only  patient  and  hopeful  and  give  to  such  sympathy  and  the 
Christian  love  which  wins. 

The  efficiency  of  pictures  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  has  been  spoken  of.  They 
are  excellent  means  of  preaching.  We  have  used  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 
this  way,  and  they  have  been  very  helpful.  The  Indians  will  sit  for  two  hours  in 
a  meeting  where  they  can  have  the  picttires  to  look  at,  with  occasionally  a  brief 
prayer,  or  address  or  hymn,  while  tears  often  run  down  their  so-called  wooden  faces. 
Oh,  they  are  not  wooden,  but  as  human  as  any  others. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  all  said  here  about  the  old-time  festivals,  which 
should  be  converted  into  or  displaced  by  Christian  and  patriotic  festivals.  The 
Fourth  of  July  has  been  celebrated  at  some  of  our  stations,  and  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  the  people  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it.  I  was  among  the  2,000  Piegans 
when  they  saw  the  first  skyrockets  on  their  first  Fourth  of  July,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  their  faces.  I  believe  in  the  scheme  of  one  young  Indian  who 
turned  even  a  ball  club  into  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Another  point  should  be  mentioned.  Field  matrons,  as  a  rule,  have  a  poor  place 
to  do  their  work  in.  A  room  with  a  cellar  under  it,  or  a  dry  and  cool  place  for  milk, 
the  room  above  furnished  with  shelves,  table,  chairs,  and  a  cooking  stove,  would  be 
very  inexpensive,  and  would  make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  of  the  field  matron 
much  better.  All  friends  of  the  Indian  should  see  that  money  enough  is  appro- 

Eriated  to  do  this  efficient  work.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
nterior  has  said  that  we  can  have  a  nonpartisan  Indian  service  and  has  pledged 
himself  to  help  in  that  direction,  and  staying  workers  insure  better  facilities. 

The  Navajoes  are  crying  for  education  as  well  as  for  food.  Why  can  not  both  be 
provided?  There  are  so  many  needs  that  call  for  quick  and  earnest  work.  There 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  Government  body  of  workers  to  see  that  these  things  are 
accomplished. 

We  women  have  opened  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  thirty- 
five  different  mission  stations,  and  thirty  more  would  supply  the  pagans  of  our 
country.  These  can  be  provided  if  Christians  will  give  us  the  means.  We  go  to  no 
tribe  where  there  is  any  other  Christian  mission. 

The  chairman  announced  that  Dr.  Roberts  would  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Ryder  on 
the  business  committee,  as  he  was  unable  to  serve. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  reported  from  the  business  committee. 

Dr.  ABBOTT.  The  matter  of  protecting  the  Indians  from  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  the  temptations  of  the  saloon  has  been  presented  here  informally,  but  no  state- 
ment has  been  formulated.  We  have  no  definite  proposal  to  make,  although  we  con- 
sider it  a  very  important  subject. 

The  three  following  special  resolutions  are  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
once: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  work  of  civilizing  adult  Indians,  field  matrons  are  much 
needed,  and  that  Congress  is  hereby  urged  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the 
employment  and  equipment  of  field  matrons  for  every  tribe. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  reductions  of  salaries  of  bonded  school  superintendents  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  Indian  appropriation  bill  has  a  tendency  to  cripple  these  schools 
and  to  reduce  their  efficiency  and  should  therefore  not  be  made. 

III.  Resolved,  That  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives  increasing  existing  difficulties  in  the 
transfer  of  children  to  schools  off  their  reservations  is  detrimental  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  and  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  presented'the  folio  wing  resolutions,  formulated  by  the  business 
committee : 

RESOLUTIONS   OF   THE   INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. ' 

I.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  maintain  at  Federal 
expense,  under  Federal  control,  schools  adequate  for  the  secular  education  of  all 
Indian  children  of  school  age  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

II.  That  the  Government  ought  not  to  throw  this  burden  on  the  churches,  nor  to 
subsidize  schools  under  church  control;  and  now  that  nearly  all  the  churches  have 
ceased  to  accept  subsidies  from  the  Government,  all  such  subsidies  to  church  schools- 
should  cease  as  soon  as  the  present  contracts  expire. 

III.  That  this  conference  heartily  indorses  the  position  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  educational  work  of  the  United  States  Government  should  be  so  car- 
ried on  as  to  expedite  the  day  when  the  work  of  public  education  will  be  remitted 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
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IV.  That  while  in  the  secular  education  of  all  Indian  children  local  schools  are 
indispensable,  noureservatioii  schools  should 'be  maintained  and  developed  as  a  most 
efficient  educational  factor  in  assimilating  the  Indian  with  our  national  life,  until 
the  reservations  are  abolished  and  the  Indians  come  into  our  State  and  Territorial 
public  schools. 

V.  That  we  pledge  our  hearty  support  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
declared  purpose  "to  develop  a  competent,  permanent,  nonpartisan  Indian  service ;;' 
that  we  call  on  Congress  and  on  the  public  press  to  cooperate  with  him  to  that  end, 
and  that  we   indorse  the   Secretary's  recommendation   of  a  bill  making  feasible 
increased  compensation  to  army  officers  when  appointed  as  Indian  agents. 

VI.  That  in  view  of  the  disclosures  of  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
concerning  the  corruption  and  gross  injustice  in  the  Indian  Territory,  we  affirm  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  the  right  of  every  resi- 
dent within  its  national  limits  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  a  share  in  the  public 

E  revisions  for  education,  and  that  no  past  compacts  can  exempt  the  nation  from  the 
ilfillment  of  this,  its  supreme  obligation. 

Dr.  ABBOTT.  I  am  not  inclined  to  add  anything  to  the  resolutions  which  I  have 
read.  It  is  something  for  us  to  come  together  from  time  to  time  and  get  a  clear 
apprehension  of  broad,  general  principles.  It  is  also  important  to  know  how  to 
apply  those  principles  in  the  details  of  administration.  The  few  minutes  that  I  will 
take  I  shall  spend  in  reaffirming  the  broad,  general  principles  which  the  friends  of 
the  Indian  have  come  almost  universally  to  accept,  and  which  have  been  formulated 
by  the  Lake  Mohouk  Conference,  which  I  have  often  had  the  privilege  to  attend. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  man;  that  there  is  not  to  be  one  method  of  treatment  for  red  men,  another 
for  yellow  men,  another  for  black  men,  and  another  for  white  men,  but  all  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  broad,  general  principles. 

The  reservation  system  is  not  a  system  that  would  work  well  with  any  men.  We 
do  not  take  the  Poles,  nor  the  Hungarians,  nor  the  Italians,  nor  the  Swedes  and 
put  them  into  lots  by  themselves  and  fence  them  around  and  prevent  civilization 
from  coming  to  them.  We  do  not  shut  them  up  in  a  10-acre  or  a  500-acre  lot,  but 
we  let  them  take  their  part  in  the  play  of  life.  Some  get  drunk,  some  fight,  some 
fihoot  each  other,  some  engage  in  strikes,  but  on  the  whole  the  Italian,  and  the 
Turk,  and  the  Russian,  and  the  Pole,  and  the  Hungarian  make  progress  in  the  play 
and  attrition  of  American  life.  We  hold  that  the  reservation  system  is  utterly  and 
irredeemably  bad,  because  it  violates  this  fundamental  principle  that  freedom  is  the 
condition  of  human  development,  and  puts  a  fence  around  one  class  of  men  and 
imagines  they  can  grow  wiser  and  better  without  freedom.  We  hold  that  the  best 
way  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  civilization  is  to  throw  them  into  the  strife  and 
struggle  for  existence.  For  over  one  hundred  years  we  have  had  Indians  in 
the  civilized  State  of  New  York  on  a  reservation,  and  they  are  to-day  hardly 
more  civilized  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  be  civilized  a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Acting  on  that  principle  we  hold,  secondly,  that  the  general  American  system  of 
education  must  be  applied  to  thejndian  race — not  the  same  methods  in  detail,  but 
the  same  essential  principles.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  public-school 
system  for  the  Indian  race  as  well  as  for  the  Avhite  race  and  for  the  negro  race.  And 
certainly  the  burden  of  maintaining  that  system  for  the  Indians  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  on  the  particular  localities  where  the  Indians  happen  to  be.  Certainly  it 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  churches.  It  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation 
does  not  fulfill  its  duty,  nor  approximately  fulfill  it.  by  saying,  "If  you  will  educate 
them  we  will  give  you  $1  for  every  $10  that  you  spend  on  behalf  of  the  Indians." 
We  stand  against  the  subsidizing  of  church  schools  by  the  State,  not  primarily  on 
the  ground  that  it  makes  a  union  of  church  and  state ;  not  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  churches  to  be  driven  to  logrolling  to  get  the  biggest  share,  but 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  who  have  taken 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  and  made  themselves  rich  with  the  wealth  that  once  was 
roamed  over  by  the  Indians — it  is  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  secular  education  of 
those  Indians  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  manhood.  Even  if  the  churches  could 
undertake  the  work,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  and  not  of  the  church. 

Third.  We  hold  that  this  is  a  transition  period.  It  will  take  time,  since  the  Indians 
have  been  fenced  around,  to  take  that  fence  down  and  put  them  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  it  must  be  done  with  the  least  possible  friction.  It  will  take  time  to 
bring  the  Indians  into  the  public-school  system,  but  it  must  be  done.  Meanwhile, 
something  must  be  done  to  prepare  for  that  time  when  the  Indian  child  will  sit  side 
by  side  with  the  white  children,  and  the  Indian  children  will  have  the  same  provision 
made  for  them  that  is  made  for  other  children.  For  we  hold  that  the  Indian  children 
must  have  the  same  sort  of  education  as  we  demand  for  our  own.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  purely  local  schools  for  ourselves.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  local  school 
is  a  necessity,  and  hence  local  schools  exist.  But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  boy  away 
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from  home  to  a  boarding  school  and  to  college.  So  we  stand  for  the  noureservation 
school  as  a  most  efficient  factor  in  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  as  well  for 
the  Indian  as  for  the  white.  We  must  have  for  them  the  highest  and  broadest  system 
of  education.  Education  can  not  be  broad  and  can  not  be  high  if  it  is  confined  to 
special  localities. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  we  contend  for.  I  am  told  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  principle ;  but  they  will  accept  it 
sooner  or  later.  Colonel  Kidd  told  us  to-day  something  about  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Ex-Senator  Dawes  told  us  something  about  it  at  Mohonk 
last  fall.  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  America  that  such  things  should  exist 
on  American  soil  and  in  American  territory.  I  insist  that  it  is  the  first  and  para- 
mount duty  of  this  great  American  people  to  see  to  it  that  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west  there  is  no  territory  over  which  the  American  flag  Hies  where  the 
right  to  life  and  liberty  and  property  are  not  adequately  protected.  If  our  fathers 
made  any  treaties  in  the  past — I  do  not  say  they  did — to  forbid  us  from  protecting 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  we  can  not  unmake  those  treaties  too  soon.  I  remember 
an  old  book  in  which  the  story  is  told  of  a  king  who  promised  he  would  give  his 
dancing  daughter  what  she  wanted;  and  when  she  said  promptly,  "I  want  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger,"  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  that  treaty,  but  he 
thought  he  must  keep  it.  But  that  promise  would  have  been  better  broken  than 
kept.  So  if  this  nation  has  made  a  promise  which  keeps  it  from  performing  its 
paramount  duty,  this  fundamental  and  paramount  duty  must  take  precedence. 

It  is  the  right  of  any  nation  to  give  notice  that  a  treaty  is  abrogated,  and  that  it 
will  live  up  to  it  no  longer.  That  is  a  recognized  principle.  If  the  Civilized  Tribes 
are  a  foreign  nation  and  we  have  made  a  treaty  with  them  which  prevents  our  ful- 
filling our  national  obligations,  we  have  a  right  to  give  notice  that  we  abrogate  that 
treaty.  If  they  are  not  a  foreign  nation,  if  they  are  part  of  our  nation,  then  the 
treaty  is  a  law  of  the  United  States  extending  over  them,  and  we  have  the  right  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  abrogate  that  lawif  it  is  working  practical  injustice,  and  to  provide 
such  new  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  people  in  that  Territory.  If  there 
be  a  great  territory  under  the  flag  of  the  nation,  belonging  to  the  nation,  in  which  a 
man  can  not  advocate  allotment  of  territory  without  being  muzzled,  without  stand- 
ing where  "  the  lightning  shines  behind  a  tree,"  it  is  a  disgrace  to  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  our  first  duty  is  to  blot  out  that  disgrace. 

Now  the  questions  come  up:  How  will  you  abolish  the  reservation?  How  will 
you  organize  your  school  system  so  that  it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  system?  How  will  you  annul  these  contracts  with  the  churches  so  as  to- 
do  the  least  injustice  and  wrong?  How  will  you  right  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes?  How  will  you  accomplish  all  this?  These  are  questions 
for  the  greatest  administrative  skill,  and  they  are  not  questions  for  this  conference 
to  decide.  These  matters  must  be  left  to  such  light  and  guidance  as  come  to  the 
Commissioner,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Administration,  and  to  Con- 
gress. When  you  have  done  wrong  it  is  never  easy  to  turn  round  and  do  right. 
Repentance  is  always  hard,  and  you  can  not  usually  repent  without  hurting  your- 
selves and  hurting  somebody  else.  But  we  have  done  wrong,  and  our  first  duty  is 
to  repent  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance,  cost  what  it  may. 

ADDRESS   OF   SENATOR  DAWES. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  at  many  features  of  the  dis- 
cussion here  to-day,  about  the  best  means  of  making  the  Indians  self-supporting 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Every  speaker  has  had  a  method  of  his  own,  and 
what  is  the  most  encouraging  thing  is  that  his  is  the  best  method,  only  let  him  not 
think  that  his  is  the  only  method.  Of  all  our  methods  there  will  be  a  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and  the  work  will  certainly  be  accomplished.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  wh'at 
the  purpose  is,  and  what  the  end  is,  citizenship  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  not 
of  any  particular  locality ;  not  to  lead  the  Indian  to  get  along  as  he  can  upon  the 
old  reservation,  the  fence  of  which  has  been  taken  down;  not  to  confine  our  opera- 
tions to  bringing  him  up  there  and  keeping  him  isolated  and  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  just  as  if  the  fence  were  still  up.  As  I  look  back  I 
can  see  that  a  great  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  one  of  those  was  in  believ- 
ing that  you  could  civilize  the  Indian  by  isolating  him. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  beginning  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  attempt  of 
the  United  States  to  isolate  those  five  tribes,  to  keep  the  white  men  away  from  them, 
and  keep  them  away  from  the  white  man.  The  end  will  be  accomplished  most  effec- 
tually when  you  bring  the  Indian,  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  into  contact  with 
the  civilization  of  the  United  States.  Every  effort  at  keeping  him  away  retards  the 
progress.  Civilization  is  not  taught  by  books,  it  is  not  a  fixed  science;  it  is  taken 
by  absorption. 

My  associate  has  already  spoken  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  I  need  only  allude  to  it. 
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A  committee  of  tlie  Senate  went  down  to  that  Territory  last  spring  while  we  were 
there,  and  came  back  and  made  a  report  that  ought  to  have  awakened  the  serious 
attention  of  hoth  Houses  of  Congress.  They  never  dreamed  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
they  said.  I  never  dreamed  of  it.  I  believed  that  these  Indians  were  set  apart,  away 
from  all  white  civilization,  and  were  permitted  to  work  out  a  civilization  of  their 
own.  The  white  people  were  to  be  kept  out.  That  was  all  on  paper.  So  it  may  still 
seem  to  the  man  who  goes  through  on  the  railroad,  or  to  the  newspaper  man  who 
goes  down  to  Tahlequah  or  Muscogee,  and  then  goes  back  to  Philadelphia  and  writes 
an  account  of  it.  It  appears  on  the  surface  as  if  they  had  a  civilzatiou  of  a  rare  char- 
acter. But  the  truth  has  not  half  been  told. 

Captain  Pratt,  who  has  lived  there;  Captain  Wotherspoon,  who  has  been  there; 
other  officers  of  the  Army  whose  duty  has  stationed  them  there,  agree  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  this  commission  has  given  of  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  say, 
We  have  not  told  the  half  of  it.  My  friend,  Dr.  Abbott,  has  been  elaborating  the 
argument  that,  though  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  leave  it  so,  yet,  because  it  is  a 
bad  treaty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  break  it.  That  is  true  of  a  bad  treaty,  if  we  can 
make  compensation.  We  are  bound  by  no  treaty  to  leave  .things  as  they  are  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  leave  them  so  an  hour,  and  never 
agreed  to.  But  the  highest  obligation  resting  upon  this  Government  is  to  put  an, 
end  to  the  present  condition  of  things.  What  did  we  bind  ourselves  to  do?  We 
bound  ourselves  to  put  these  people  upon  a  tract  of  laud  and  keep  them  there  all  by 
themselves,  and  keep  everybody  else  off.  And  they  bound  themselves  to  hold  that 
land  for  the  common  use  of  each  and  every  Indian^  so  that  each  and  every  Indian 
should  have  an  equal  common  share,  and  share  alike  in  every  acre  of  it.  They  went 
to  works  afterward  deliberately  and  broke  every  one  of  their  obligations;  and  we 
went  to  work  and  broke  every  one  of  ours.  There  is  not  an  executory  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  on  either  side  that  has  not  been  disregarded  and  broken.  They 
deliberately  invited  into  their  territory  250,000  white  men.  They  invited  railroads 
to  build  through  their  territory.  They  passed  a  law  that  a  white  man,  though  he 
have  no  other  motive  than  greed,  might  come  in  and  marry  an  Indian  woman  and 
become  an  Indian  himself.  And  we  stood  by  and  let  them  fill  up  their  territory  in 
this  and  other  like  ways.  They  have  brought  upon  themselves  such  a  condition  of 
things  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  we  insist 
upon  it  that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  But  they  turn  round  and  point  to  the  treaty 
neither  they  nor  we  have  kept.  They  would  cry  out  if  we  tried  to  drive  out  from 
the  territory  the  250,000  white  people  there. 

These  white  people  have  opened  channels  of  commerce;  they  have  built  the  rail- 
roads, and  established  trades;  and  the  Indians  could  not  live  an  hour  without  these 
white  men.  It  is  not  only  impossible  to  drive  them  out,  but  it  would  be  utter  ruin 
to  the  Indians.  Twenty  thousand  out  of  the  50,000  Indians  belong  to  the  class  of 
those  who  have  become  Indians  by  marriage  and  their  children,  and  they  have 
crowded  the  other  80,000  less  intelligent  out  of  their  inheritance,  so  that  they  are 
poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded  to-day.  You  can  hardly  find  a  full-blooded  Indian 
there  who  could  speak  the  English  language;  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  full- 
bloods  who  do  not  live  just  as  they  did  seventy  years  ago,  when  they  went  there,  in 
their  tepees  and  huts,  speaking  their  own  language  to  each  other.  And  thus  they 
will  remain. 

Our  commission  has  been  there  and  has  collected  information,  and  laid  this  con- 
dition of  things  before  the  Government.  They  have  done  their  duty  and  executed 
their  commission,  and  now  it  is  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  say 
whether  murder  and  crime  shall  run  riot  through  this  territory,  whether  the  real 
Indian  shall  be  deprived  of  his  heritage,  whether  lives  and  property  shall  be  ren- 
dered unsafe,  whether  robberies  of  trains  and  stores  shall  be  everyday  occurrences, 
whether  witnesses  shall  be  shot  to  keep  them  out  of  the  court-house,  whether  these 
crimes  shall  go  on  unpunished  or  not. 

Suppose  there  was  one  county  in  northern  New  York  with  300,000  people,  consti- 
tuting an  independent  nation,  with  110  power  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  itself  over  them — an  imperium  in  imperio.  How  long  would  such  a 
state  of  things  continue?  How  long  before  the  United  States  would  say,  ''  This  must 
pass  away."  Yet  those  300,000  white  people  would  be  cultivated  citizens  like  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  that  ground.  But, 
suppose,  instead,  that  one- third  of  them  were  savages,  or  suppose,  if  not  savages, 
they  were  Indians  who  ki.ew  no  law  but  the. law  of  might.  And  then  suppose  that 
the  county  owned  the  land,  and  the  300,000  individual  residents  had  no  foothold  on 
the  soil.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  tolerated  an  hour 
in  the  United  States?  That  is  the  condition  in  the  India.n  Territory,  and  whenever 
the  question  comes  whether  they  shall  be  compelled  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  they  derive  their  power, 
they  turn  round  and  say,  "  When  you  agreed  with  us  originally,  you  agreed  to  let 
us  alone."  And  so  we  say  to  them,  "You  agreed  to  keep  your  doors  shut;  you 
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agreed  to  legislate  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  I  hope  Dr.  Abbott 
will  not  be  troubled  with  any  idea  of  treaty  obligation;  there  is  no  obligation 
resting  on  the  United  States  that  stands  in  the  way  of  taking  hold  of  this  people 
and  putting  them  upon  a  plane  common  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this  United 
States. 

The  real  Indians  are  living  in  abject  ignorance  and  degradation  upon  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  that  country.  You  can  not  acquit  yourselves  by  turning  your  attention 
to  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  on  the  reservations,  and  discussing  the  question 
whether  you  will  have  your  schools  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  reservation  fence, 
and  leaving  these  poor  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  do  not  know  enough  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  to  go  on  in  this  way  without  doing  something 
to  prevent  the  wrongs,  injustice,  and  crimes  that  exist  in  that  Territory.  I  commend 
this  last  Indian  work  to  you,  to  finish  it  up,  and  not  to  give  over  your  work  until 
every  poor  Indian  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  his  heritage,  and  be  made  a  self- 
supporting  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  resolution  on  temperance  was  offered  by  Dr.  A.  I.  Church: 

Resolved,  That  in  view- of  many  grievous  complaints  of  liquor  sellers,  invasion  of 
the  reservations,  we  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  this  habitual  trespass  on  the 
laws  which  protect  our  wards,  and  we  demand  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  shall  see  that  these  laws  are  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced,  and  that 
the  weak  be  guarded  against  their  ruthless  destroyers. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  S/Quinton: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  very  recent  and  sudden  death  of  President  James  E.  Rhoads, 
and  of  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
and  both  officers  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization 
and  elevation  has  lost  helpers  of  exceptional  ability,  of  great  wisdom,  and  of  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  of  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  Indians,  and  that  while  we  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  these  most  valued  friends  and 
associates  in  work,  we  shall  ever  be  inspired  by  the  memory  of  their  courage,  fidel- 
ity, high  patriotism,  and  consecrated  Christian  character. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

I  second  the  resolution,  with  strong  appreciation  of  the  services  Professor  Painter 
has  rendered  to  the  country,  in  keeping  the  press  informed  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tion of  atfairs  among  the  Indians.  He  has  been  eyes  for  our  Indian  friends  and 
Indian  workers,  and  he  has  seen  with  that  kind  of  clearness  which  belongs  to  the 
wholly  disinterested  nature.  Dr.  Rhoads  brought  to  the  Indian  problems,  when 
they  were  far  more  perplexing  than  now,  a  wonderful  clearness  of  judgment,  a  rare 
radicalism  of  principle  and  conservatism  of  method.  I  am  sure  those  who  remem- 
ber his  earlier  contributions  to  the  Mohonk  conferences,  when  we  were  not  all  of  us 
agreed  even  on  the  fundamental  questions,  will  now  agree  with  me  that  no  one  man 
rendered  greater  service  in  bringing  us  together,  not  by  any  method  of  compromise, 
or  vague  indeterrnination,  or  double-phrased  sentences,  but  by  the  method  of  carrying 
down  the  discussion  to  fundamental  principles  and  making  these  clear  and  simple 
and  cogent  statements. 

Gen.  JOHN  EATON.  These  resolutions  express  my  own  deep  feeling  as  respecting 
both  of  these  gentlemen.  I  knew  President  Rhoads  especially  in  his  educational 
work,  and  I  shoiild  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  in  that  respect.  What  I  have 
to  say  is  with  especial  reference  to  Professor  Painter.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
knew  the  situation  of  the  Indian  question  when  he  first  came  here  and  began  to 
present  the  initial  point  of  voluntary  outside  influence  against  Congressional  senti- 
ment and  against  Congressional  action.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  places  that  I 
ever  saw  a  man  put  in.  He  had  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  it  so  happened  that  he 
came  very  frequently  to  my  office.  I  presume,  in  a  number  of  years  he  never  finally 
decided  upon  his  course  of  action  on  any  dubious  point  without  coming  to  the  office. 
It  was  outside  my  personal  work,  and  it  was  a  confidential  personal  relation;  but  it 
was  delightful  to  me  to  see  the  fidelity  of  the  man,  and  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  man.  How  many  times  he  was  assailed,  but  with  what  steadiness  of  purpose, 
what  care  of  all  interests  committed  to  him,  he  stood  firmly  for  the  Indian  according 
to  the  best  wisdom  of  the  time.  He  had  my  most  hearty  approval.  Rarely  have  I 
seen  a  man  so  wise,  so  patient,  so  faithful,  so  unerring. 

Dr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  speak  a  word  of  Mr.  Painter.  As  a  pastor  in  the  same 
town  with  me,  he  went  through  very  trying  experiences.  He  took  a  poor  society, 
without  shelter  or  home,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  health  and  by  his  personal 
exertions  left  a  new,  beautiful  church,  and  a  united  and  strong  society.  He  was  a 
capable  man,  a  faithful  and  efficient  pastor. 

President  GATES.  Nothing  but  an  appreciation  of  the  shortness  of  time  could 
restrain  me  from  saying  a  few-  words  in  memory  of  these  dear  friends.  But  I  do 
think  you  will  want  to  hear  one  who  stood  nearest  to  Professor  Painter — General 
Whittlesey ;  and  I  want,  to  ask  him  to  say  a  word. 

General  WHITTLESEY.  It  will  be  only  a  word.     Of  Dr.  Rhoads  I  will  only  say 
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that  in  the  early  sessions  of  this  conference  we  relied  upon  him  almost  more  than 
upon  any  other  man  to  formulate  the  resolutions  based  upon  our  investigations  and 
discussions  here.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  views,  sound  judgment,  and  earnest 
Christian  spirit,  and  we  always  loved  to  hear  him  speak,  and  always  read  with 
interest  whatever  he  wrote  with  regard  to  the  Indian. 

Of  Mr.  Painter,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself.  He  has  been  with  me,  sit- 
ting by  my  side  in  the  same  office,  for  years,  and  I  have  been  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  him  with  regard  to  all  matters  of  legislation  which  we  were  urging.  He 
has  been  my  adviser  and  helper,  and  has  grown  of  late  years  very  much  in  my  esti- 
mation as  a  man  of  experience  in  the  work.  The  arrow  has  fallen  so  closely  to  me 
that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  say  anything  further  about  him.  An  earnest,  faith- 
ful worker,  loving  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  which  he  has  done 
such  good  service  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  hard  for  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion to  find  a  man  adequate  to  fill  his  place. 

Hon.  C.  H.  MANSUR.  Having  served  six  years  on  Congressional  committees,  and 
having  been  greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Indian  legislation,  I  know  that  no 
name  was  ever  so  potent  or  quoted  so  often  by  members  of  Congressional  committees 
as  the  name  of  Mr.  Painter.  He  exercised  a  great  influence  in  that  way. 

President  GATES.  Mr.  Painter  was  a  Virginian  by  birth;  his  brothers  were  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  educated  at  Williamstown.  You  know  something  of  his 
connection  with  Fisk  University.  He  gave  his  heart  to  the  work  for  the  inferior 
races,  and  became  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  it.  No  one  followed  out  the  prin- 
ciples more  thoroughly  than  he  did,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  always  impressed 
you.  He  learned  to  restrain  his  natural  violence  of  temper  until  it  became  a  spring 
of  action.  He  cultivated  courtesy  in  dealing  with  obstinate  men.  Ho  was  perpet- 
ually active  for  good.  There  was  a  depth  of  Christian  principle  in  his  work.  You 
had  to  know  the  man  well  to  understand  him. 

It  is  not  lost  time  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of  such  men.  In  hours  of  discourage- 
ment we  need  the  help  of  their  memory.  I  have  never  seen  a  dark  day  in  this  reform 
when  the  memory  of  the  unfailing  patience  and  kindly  temper  of  General  Fisk  has 
not  corne  to  help  me ;  and  so  the  memory  of  these  men  must  help  us  to  carry  on  their 
work  which  we  must  take  up. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BRADFORD,  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  rather  sorry  when  Mr.  Painter 
left  the  ministry  to  go  into  any  other  work.  He  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  I 
ever  heard.  When  I  had  charge  of  a  school  of  700  or  800  children,  he  came  and 
talked  to  my  pupils,  and  was  able  to  do  what  very  few  people  can  do,  speak  with 
acceptability  to  the  children.  He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  in  that  way. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  further  voted  to  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  friends  of  President  Rhoads  and  of  Professor  Painter. 

Adjourned  at  10.40  p.  in. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  BOARD   OF  INDIA  X  C01IJIISSISONERS  AT  THE 
TWELFTH  LAKE  HOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY,  October  10,  1891. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  began  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  House,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  October  10,  1894,  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Whipple. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  the  host,  at  whose  invitation 
all  the  members  were  assembled.  "  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Smiley,  "a  great  satisfaction  to 
see  so  many  of  you  here,  two  hundred  who  have  come  expressly  to  attend  this  con- 
ference, besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  already  in  the  house  whom  we  shall 
count  as  members  of  the  conference,  'it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  men  and  women 
here  who  are  veterans  in  the  service,  who  have  been  identified  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  have  seen  the  great  change  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  see  so  many  new  and  earnest  men  and  women  coming  up  here  to 
help  us  solve  this  great  Indian  problem.  It  is  my  great  desire,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  yours,  to  do  something  that  shall  help  the  Indians  in  the  future.  My  object  in 
calling  you  together  is  that  we  may  get  a  variety  of  views.  All  the  Views  that 
are  presented  are  to  be  discussed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conference  we  shall  try  to 
arrive  at  some  general  conclusions  which  shall  be  unanimously  adopted.  We  have 
accomplished  this  in  great  measure  in  past  years,  and  I  hope  this  year  Avill  prove  no 
exception.  I  give  you  all  a  hearty  welcome." 

Mr.  Smiley  then  nominated  Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Dr.  Gates  was  unanimously  elected,  and  in  accepting  the  chair,  spoke  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

[By  Hon.  Merrill  E.  G&tes,  LL.  D.] 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  Political  science  tells  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give 
absolute  authority  to  any  monarch,  even  though  he  should  be  very  good  and  very 
wise — dangerous  to  let  him  manage  everything  to  suit  himself.  Mr.  Smiley  has  a 
way  of  arranging  everything  here  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  sway  is  an  approach  to 
that  dangerously  attractive  rule  of  the  benevolent  autocrat  which,  for  the  most  part, 
lulls  into  placid  acquiescence  the  well-pleased  subjects.  But  now  and  then  he  is 
impelled  to  do  an  arbitrary  and  unwise  thing  (like  putting  me  into  this  chair)  to 
remind  you  that  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  always  to  an  absolute  monarch,  however  good 
his  intentions  may  be.  You  bear  his  arbitrary  selection  as  well  as  you  can  when  he 
thus  reminds  you  of  his  autocratic  power;  and  I  thank  you  that  you  so  generously 
help  me  to  "make  the  best  of  it." 

PROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  YET  ATTAINMENT. 

I  know  that  we  have  all  been  touched  and  have  been  prepared  for  our  work 
together  by  the  worship  of  the  morning  and  by  the  words  of  our  host.  This  has 
never  been  simply  a  pleasure  excursion  which  has  brought  us  to  the  summit  of 
Mohonk,  although  we  have  found  so  much  pleasure  here,  and  have  been  reminded  of 
a  phrase  of  quaint  old  Andrew  Fuller :  "We  serve  not  a  God  so  severe  but  that  he 
alloweth  us  sauce  to  our  meat,  and  recreation  with  our  vocation."  Earnest  purpose 
and  high  endeavor  have  characterized  our  meetings,  even  in  the  fairest  weather  and 
the  pleasantest  social  surroundings.  When  we  have  met  in  the  most  glorious  autumn 
weather,  with  the  sun  shining,  we  have  rejoiced.  And  this  morning,  as  the  storm 
rages  and  the  rain  pours,  I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  of  Carlyle,  written  out  of  the 
depths  of  London  fog  and  gloom,  to  Emerson,  over  seas.  He  says  that  he  is  terribly 
depressed,  that  for  days  the  bleakest  o"f  winds  has  been  blowing  thick  clouds  about 
him;  but  in  thought  he  rises  above  all  the  gloom,  and  says,  " Remember,  only  a  mile 
straight  up,  and  it  is  clear,  eternal  blue  all  the  year  round."  So,  whatever  difficulties 
and  doubts  may  overlie  this  Indian  problem,  as  the  storm-cloud  lies  over  us  this  rnorn- 
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ing,  we  know  that  if  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  unchanging  principles  which  always 
govern,  the  pure,  clear  sunshine  of  God's  truth  is  always  there,  unclouded;  and 
from  the  Author  of  Truth  a  light,  a  heat,  a  drawing  power,  ray  out  and  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  which  hold  all  human  affairs  subject  to  divine  order,  and  all 
the  spheres  of  heaven  in  place.  As  friends  of  justice  and  of  Christianization  for  the 
Indians,  we  are  on  the  right  side.  And  perhaps  we  have  made  as  much  progress  in 
these  last  ten  years  as  it  is  well  for  us  to  make.  If  we  believed  that  this  work  was 
easy,  that  we  could  right  all  wrongs  and  accomplish  all  needed  reforms  by  simply 
meeting  here,  enjoying  our  philanthropic  "  strawberries  and  whipped  cream,"  we 
should  not  be  fitted  to  do  the  work  required  of  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Much  that  is 
hard  remains  to  be  done,  and  ought  soon  to  be  begun.  But  there  is  progress  enough 
to  keep  us  in  good  courage. 

"THE    UNWEARIED,    UNOSTENTATIOUS,    INGLORIOUS    STRUGGLE." 

AVhen  Lecky,  the  historian  of  European  Morals,  wished  to  single  out  for  record 
"  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations,"  he 
names  among  them,  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  "unwearied, 
unostentatious,  and  inglorious  struggle  against  slavery"  which  has  been  waged  by 
the  men  and  women  of  our  blood  through  the  centuries.  We  have  seen  something 
of  that  crusade,  "unostentatious,  unwearied,"  and  for  a  long  time  "inglorious"; 
and  we  have  seen  something  of  the  after-results  of  slavery,  though  we  have  still 
much  to  account  for  with  the  race  so  long  enslaved  in  America  before  we  "can  hope 
to  regard  our  long  account  with  them  as  settled.  And  so  great  is  the  number  of  our 
negro  fellow-citizens,  the  seven  millions  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  helpful  service, 
that  when  we  meet  here  to  deliberate  about  the  welfare  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Indians,  our  work  sometimes  seems  lacking  in  the  sense  of  importance  which  attends 
upon  planning  for  large  numbers.  While  it  is  true  that,  reckoned  numerically,  the 
interests  for  which  we  work  here  do  not  concern  millions  of  people,  yet  we  need  to 
be  reminded  that  if  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants  were  overtaken  by  a 
conflagration,  or  by  any  great  calamity  which  left  its  citizens  in  need  of  help,  how 
quickly  we  should  respond  to  appeals  for  aid!  And  the  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Indians  do  not  need  to  be  set  apart  in  a  city  by  themselves  to  convince  us  that  there 
are  enough  of  them,  and  that  they  are  needy  enough,  to  call  forth  our  sympathy.  A 
passion  for  finding  out  what  we  can  do  to  help  this  or  that  class  among  ushas  grown 
up  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  people.  Many  of  you  remember  that  bright  young 
English  woman  who,  five  or  six  years  ago,  came  to  this  country  on  a  special  mission. 
Shehad  found  out  that  our  telegraph  messenger  boys  had  no  society  for  disseminating 
the  gospel  among  them,  and  she  had  come  from  London  to  undertake  the  especial 
work  of  forming  such  a  mission. 

Often  contiguity  in  a  city,  the  bond  'of  neighborhood  association,  indicates  for  us 
those  whom  we  are  under  especial  obligation  to  help.  But  who  is  the  Indian's 
neighbor?  Where  is  the  community  which  from  motives  of  contiguity  will  be  inter- 
ested in  him?  With  what  kind  of  men  is  he  thrown  into  association,  when  his 
"white  neighbors"  are  his  associates?  The  answer  to  these  questions  you  all  know. 
The  Indians  are  the  most  friendless  race  among  us,  and  they  have  not  even  that 
great  compensating  gain  which  the  God  of  infinite  justice  and  mercy  has  given  to 
the  recently  enslaved  negro  race.  The  negro,  as  a  result  of  slavery,  knows  how  to 
labor.  This  is  one  good  result  among  many  bad  results  of  generations  of  unrequited 
toil  in  slavery.  The  inherited  capacity  for  steady  industry  is  the  better  side  of  the 
results  of  slavery.  Subjected  to  the  hard  tasks  of  the  plantation,  the  slave  and  his 
descendants,  as 'an  "advantage  of  their  disadvantages,"  at  least  know  how  to  toil. 
All  this  discipline  of  toil  has  been  denied  to  the  "people  of  the  restless  foot  and  the 
wandering  eye,"  as  our  beloved  missionary,  Bishop  Whipple,  has  called  the  Indians. 
The  right  arm  has  never  been  taught  to  labor.  They  must  be  saved  from  their  own 
love  of  idleness.  The  Indians  are  still  the  slaves  of  that  liberty,  uncontrolled  by 
law,  which  ruins  and  enslaves  those  who  fancy  themselves  free  to  follow  their  lowest 
desires.  We  ought  to  feel,  we  do  feel,  a  chivalrous  desire  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. And  the  hope  that  we  can  be  of  help  to  them,  though  they  be  comparatively 
few  in  number,  may  well  bind  us  to  one  another  with  the  pleasant  sense  of  comrade- 
ship in  service.  l"like  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Ho  wells  were  indeed  conducting  his 
amiable  "Visitor  from  Altruria"  through  our  country,  and  were  to  bring  him  to 
Mohonk  this  week,  his  benevolent  and  other  worldly  visitor  would  feel  himself  very 
much  at  home  among  us  here,  as  truly  at  home  as  in  any  unselfish  gathering  to 
which  he  could  be  introduced. 

PROGRESS   WITHIN  TEN   YEARS. 

Some  things  in  the  past  we  may  review  with  pleasure.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  first 
attended  one  of  these  conferences,  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  since  that  time. 
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THE    TRIBAL   RELATION   IS    REPLACED    BY   THE   FAMILY   RELATION. 

At  that  meeting,  when  any  one  of  us  dared  to  say  that  the  tribal  relation  should 
be  broken  up,  there  were  those  who  declared,  almost  "  with  tears,"  that  we  had  no 
right  to  touch  that  sacred  relation ;  that  this  tribal  tie  was  peculiar  to  the  Indians, 
was  their  distinguishing  mark,  their  birthright,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  force 
upon  them  our  American  ideas  of  the  family  and  the  state.  Then  we  began  to 
compare  viefrs;  and  by  virtue  of  those  qualities  which  Kidd  in  his  Social  Evolution 
reminds  us  are  those  that  carry  man  beyond  and  above  his  brother  animals — by 
virtue  of  our  capacity  to  modify  our  instincts  and  our  habits  by  reason,  and  to  act 
at  once  socially  and  rationally — we  were  able  to  exchange  views  and  to  arrive  at 
truth,  until  now  you  can  not  find  any  one  who  will  defend  the  maintenance  of  the 
tribal  relation. 

THE    RESERVATION   SYSTEM  IS   DOOMED. 

When  some  of  us  who  were  thought  to  be  fanatics  began  to  say  that  the  reserva- 
tion must  be  broken  up,  many  others  said:  "No!  By  sacred  treaty  stipulations  we 
must  keep  the  reservations  intact  forever."  But  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
showed  us  that  no  people  could  acquire  a  national  right  in  the  soil,  in  any  proper 
sense,  whose  claim  was  based  merely  on  roving  over  the  country  to  hunt  and  fish. 
The  conviction  deepened  that  the  changes  asked  for  were  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  we  might  safely  modify  the  treaties  if  Ave  did  so  in  the  spirit  of 
just  and  kind  regard  for  their  best  interests.  All  now  see  that  the  reservation  is  an 
unmitigated  evil.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  mitigate  its  evils.  It  must  go.  It  is 
going. 

THE    SEVERALTY   BILL   IS   IN   OPERATION. 

You  remember  our  first  efforts  to  secure  a  bill  giving  laud  in  severalty  to  Indians, 
and  how  hopelessly  improbable  seemed  its  passage  by  Congress.  Yet  for  a  long  time, 
now,  this  law  has  been  upon  the  statute  books.  The  important  question  to-day  is 
whether  it  is  not  being  applied  too  rapidly,  and  in  certain  tribes  with  too  little  real 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Many  fear  that  in  some  reservations  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  Indians  that  is  considered,  but  the  interests  of  the  white  men 
who  want  the  land.  Senator  Dawes,  who  drafted  that  bill  and  carried  it  through  Con- 
gress, warns  us  that  we  may  be  in  danger  of  going  too  fast.  At  these  sessions, 
through  our  workers  from  the  field,  we  hope  to  learn  what  are  the  weak  points  in 
~the  law  and  the  dangers  in  its  execution.  But  the  idea  that  seemed  so  hopeless  ten 
years  ago,  to  give  a  home  to  every  Indian  family,  has  passed  into  the  laws  of  the 
land,  because  men  and  women  have  applied  themselves  to  educating  the  conscience 
of  the  people.  Friends  who  gather  here  have  been  in  position  to  disseminate  ideas, 
to  influence  and  control  public  opinion  upon  this  question. 

We  owe  much  to  the  weekly  religious  press,  which  has  advocated  these  views, 
and  not  only  to  the  religious  press,  but  to  the  secular  press,  especially  to  the  journals 
which  have* been  represented  at  Mohonk,  and  to  those  which  have  indorsed  or  have 
helpfully  criticised  our  views. 

WE   HAVE   SCHOOLS   FOR  TWO-THIRDS   OF   ALL  THE   INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  at  one  of  our  Washington  conferences  we  were  draft- 
ing the  platform,  I  remember  proposing  that  we  incorporate  a  request,  to  Congress 
to  provide  immediately  a  system  of  schools  for  the  Indians  at  the  Government's 
expense,  adequate  to  teach  all  the  Indian  children  and  youth.  When  this  proposed 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  conference,  many  said:  "  Let  us  not  embody  in 
the  platform  a  request  which  may  be  called  Quixotic.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  that  we 
should  have  for  many  years  schools  enough  for  all  the  Indian  children.  Do  not  ask 
for  anything  so  impracticable,  or  Congress  will  do  nothing."  Nevertheless,  we  did 
ask  for  such  a  system.  And  how  much  nearer  we  have  already  come  to  attaining 
such  a  system  than  we  dared  to  hope  would  be  possible  within  a  few  years!  We 
actually  have  school  accommodations  now  provided,  I  suppose,  for  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age.  Is  that  a  correct  statement,  Dr.  Dorchester? 

Dr.  DORCHESTER  (ex  superintendent  of  Indian  schools).    Just  about  two-thirds. 

BETTER   STILL,  GET   INDIAN    CHILDREN  INTO   OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

President  GATES.  And  we  all  hope  that  school  accommodations  will  be  at  once 
provided  for  the  remaining  third.  But  what  we  desire,  as  a  better  thing  than  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  schools  exclusively  for  the  Indians,  is  the  placing  of  the  Indian 
children  and  youth  in  the  public  school  system  of  our  States  and  Territories,  either 
in  the  West  or  in  the  East.  To  have  a  uniform  school  system  extend  over  the  white 
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children  and  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  and  Territories  which  contain  Indian 
reservations  is  the  object  for  which  we  should  strive.  To  provide  in  some  way  (by 
a  proper  use  of  funds  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians)  for  the  necessary  expenses  for 
highways,  schools,  and  courts  of  justice  for  those  reservations  where  Indians  have 
taken  land  in  several ty  is  a  practical  measure  which  this  conference  should  strongly 
advocate.  One  system  of  law  and  courts,  one  system  of  public  schools,  for  the 
white  citizens  and  the  red  citizens  of  these  States  is  the  end  at  which  we  should  aim. 

A   VANISHING  POLICY   IS   WHAT   WE    WANT   FOR   THE   INDIAN   QUESTION. 

We  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  a  distinctive  Indian  poliay  of  any  kind.  We  want 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  special  legislation  and  special  administration  for 
Indians. 

As  we  have  compared  views  here  for  the  last  ten  years,  always  welcoming  the 
clearest  expression  of  diverging  views,  three  stubborn  facts  have  come  to  the  front 
again  and  again. 

THE  AGENT  MAKES   OR   MARS   THE     RESERVATION — CHANGES  FOR  POLITICAL    AND 
PARTISAN   REASONS   ARE   A   CURSE. 

1.  While  the  Indians  are  in  this  transition  stage  from  reservation  life  to  intelligent 
citizenship,  while  there  is  an  "  Indian  problem,"  the  Indian  agent  is  the  key  to  that 
problem.  We  hope  that  within  a  few  years  reservation  and  agent  may  alike  be 
things  of  the  past.  But  for  the  present,  with  several  tribes,  the  agent  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Under  our  present  laws  for  reservation  life  we  find  that  wherever 
we  have  a  good  agent,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  moral  power  and  of  experience,  we 
begin  to  see  prosperity,  progress,  and  hope  on  the  reservation,  whatever  the  past 
life  there  ma^  have  been.  And  wherever  and  whenever  at  a  given  agency  the  posi- 
tion of  agent  is  filled  by  a  weak  man,  a  wicked  man,  or  an  incompetent  partisan,  a 
miserable  henchman,  the  creature  of  the  spoils  system,  at  that  reservation,  however 
promising  the  progress  may  have  been  before  his  advent,  we  find  that  a  hopeless 
state  of  affairs  at  once  ensues.  What  had  been  gained  is  speedily  lost.  In  the  place 
of  progress  and  hopefulness  we  have  discontent,  despair,  and  a  relapse  into  savagery, 
if  not  lawless  acts  of  outrage. 

It  is  more  evident  with  each  year  of  experience  that  the  lack  of  a  systematic 
application  of  the  approved  principles  of  civil  service  reform  is  the  great  lack  of 
our  agency  system.  President  Cleveland,  in  his  first  administration,  comes  inta 
office  with  promises  of  reform.  Yet,  out  of  sixty-two  or  three  agents,  he  displaces 
all  but  three,  and  in  most  cases  appoints  men  of  less  experience,  and  frequently  of 
no  character.  Of  course,  the  work  goes  backward.  President  Harrison  succeed* 
him  with  the  same  assurances  of  interest  in  the  Indians,  and  the  same  promises  of 
reform.  Yet  he  makes  exactly  the  same  record,  displacing  all  but  three  or  four  of 
the  Indian  agents  during  his  term  of  office.  It  seems  as  if  Providence,  by  this  exact 
balancing  of  the  number  of  displacements  for  political  reasons,  for  what  seem  to  be 
partisan  reasons,  under  these  two  administrations,  one  of  each  party,  had  purposely 
arranged  matters  so  as  to  enable  all  who  believe  in  civil  service  reform  to  express 
themselves  with  utter  freedom  concerning  this  matter  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  partisan  bias !  We  find  that  this  accursed  spoils  system  overturns  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  progress  on  the  reservations.  No  sooner  is  a  prom- 
ising state  of  affairs  secured  under  a  wise  agent  than  his  displacement  by  a  new  and 
inexperienced  man  extinguishes  hope  and  stops  progress. 

How  are  we  going  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  ?  Let  us  not  forget  to  recog- 
nize the  great  service  which  President  Harrison  did  to  the  cause  by  extending  civil- 
service  regulations  so  as  to  cover  a  large  number  of  the  employees  of  the  Indian 
service.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  President  Cleveland,  since  he  began  his  second 
administration,  has  done  us  great  service  by  still  further  extending  these  regulations. 
But,  after  all,  the  agent  is  the  pivotal  point  on  each  reservation.  And  because  agent* 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate," it  is  sometimes  said  that  we  can  not  get  the  agents  under  civil-service  regula- 
tions. Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience  at  Washington  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  rescue  from  the  grip  of  the  spoilsmen  any  appointments  upon  which  Senators 
or  Representatives  have  succeeded  in  laying  their  hands  to  make  of  them  personal  per- 
quisites or  party  capital.  Miss  Sparhawk  has  recently  written  a  story  which  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  manuscript,  which  is  soon  to  be  published,  and 
I  trust  may  have  a  wide  circulation.  She  calls  the  story  Senator  Intrigue  and 
Inspector  Noseby.  The  dramatic  scenes  in  which  she  presents  the  evils  that  attend 
the  displacement  of  the  good  agent  by  the  bad  are  not  overdrawn,  but  can  be  dupli- 
cated, in  fact,  at  reservation  after  reservation.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  from 
this  conference  such  a  deliverance  of  public  opinion  as  shall  lay  most  emphatically 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States  his  duty  to  make  no  changes  in  Indian 
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agents  except  where  a  change  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  out  inefficient  and  morally 
bad  agents ;  and  then  to  appoint  to  vacancies  so  made  only  men  of  approved  fitness 
for  the  work,  and  to  appoint  them  under  the  principles  and  in  accordance  with  the 
.spirit  of  that  civil-service  reform  which  he  himself  has  so  strongly  favored.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  announce  that  hereafter  he  will  not  appoint  any 
man  to  an  Indian  agency  unless  that  man  has  first  been  recommended  by  a  non- 
partisan  commission  whom  the  President  might  name  (either  the  United  States 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or,  better  still,  a  nonpartisau  committee  of 
experienced  friends  of  the  Indians),  he  would  do  more  to  forward  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians  and  their  fitness  for  citizenship  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
-one  act  which  is  now  within  his  power  to  perform. 

A  GRADUAL  PROCESS  OF  THOROUGH  EDUCATION. 

2.  The  second  fact  which  appears  with  increasing  clearness  from  year  to  year  is 
"that  the  reform  we  seek  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gradual  process  of  education.     It 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of  momi  that  we  have  certain  laws 
enacted.     The  most  important  of  these  needed  laws  are  already  upon  our  statute 
books.     But  no  law  can  make  a  bad  man  good  or  a  savage  man  civilized.     We  hope 
to  do  in  a  generation  or  two  for  the  Indians,  by  education  ;md  christianization, 
what  a  slow  process  of  social  evolution,  if  left  to  itself,   would  take  centuries  to 
accomplish.     Many  of  us  remember  that  when  President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  at 
our  conference  two  or  three  years  ago,  read  to  us  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  this 
subject  he  began  by  saying  that  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  this  question  because  he 
was  descended  from  a  tribe  of  men,  the  wild  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  but  a 
few  generations  ago  wore  nearly  as  much  paint  and  as  little  clothing  as  the  Indian 
tribes  which  interest  us  here;  and  he  had  felt  that  what  had  been  done  for  his  own 
people  by  Christian  missions  and  schools  by  like  means  he  could  accomplish  for  this 
inferior  race,  so  long  the  "wards  of  the  United  States." 

We  are  attempting  to  accomplish  much  in  a  short  time.  Our  hope  lies  in  a  gen- 
eral and  thorough  system  of  education — of  education  for  the  hand  and  the  heart  as 
well  as  for  the  head.  Such  a  work  of  education  takes  time  and  calls  for  patience. 
It  demands  a  well-defined  and  an  adequate  policy. 

SHOULD   NOT   INDIAN   SCHOOLS   BE   UNDER  THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION? 

And,  when  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  Indian  schools  a  competent  and 
strong  man  who  is  equal  to  laying  dowrn  and  carrying  out  such  a  system,  it  should 
be  made  impossible  for  petty  departmental  clerks  and  political  spoilsmen  to  fetter 
-and  cripple  him  at  every  point  and  to  ruin  his  plans.  We  should  have  represented 
here  a  sufficient  strength  of  public  opinion  -to  enable  us  to  secure  a  law  that  would 
make  impossible  such  ruinous  interference  with  our  Indian  schools.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wish  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  the  direction  of  our  Indian  schools  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  The  business  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  is  concerned  so  largely  with  the  land  problem  and  with 
the  receipt  and  expenditures  of  moneys  for  Indian  lands  and  "  Indian  claims"  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  at  that  Bureau  such  attention  as  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  efficiency  for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  tit 
the  Indian  for  citizenship.  Is  it  not  practicable  to  consider  the  question  whether, 
following  the  precedent  already  made  with  schools  in  Alaska,  the  management  of 
the  Indian  schools  under  the  superintendent  appointed  for  the  purpose  might  be 
made  more  independent,  and  might  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington  rather  than  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs?  In  this 
way  the  best  interests  of  education  wrould  be  niord  directly  and  constantly  con- 
sidered, and  the  interest  of  the  schools  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  con- 
sideration of  other  phases  of  Indian  affairs. 

FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS  NO    OTHER   POWER  THAN  THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST  WILL  SUFFICE. 

3.  As  we  come  close  to  this  problem  of  education  for  the  Indians  we  are  forced  to 
see,  as  we  are  in  all  systems  of  education,  the  value  of  the   individual  life,  of  the 
individual  soul.     We  come  close  enough  to  the  lives  of  Indians  to  learn  to  value 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  one  by  one.     And  the  conviction  grows  upon  us 
that,  to  transform  these  savage  lives  into"  the  well-ordered  lives  of  American  citizens, 
we  need  the  mightiest  force  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  life. 
There  is  but  one  force  in  the  universe  which  is  sufficient  for  these  needs. 

In  the  light  of  the  mightiest  motive  power  which  can  work  upon  the  life  of 
teacher  and  students  in  any  system  of  education,  this  whole  work  takes  on  a  nobler 
aspect.  If  the  rescue  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Indians  from  savagery  be  looked 
at  merely  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  and  were  only  to  be  judged  by  the 
economic  value  of  the  results  secured,  we  might  after  all  be  driven  to  confess  that, 
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as  the  weaker  race,  the  Indians  are  likely  to  be  extinguished  in  our  American  life 
within  the  next  few  generations,  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  in  that 
struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  is  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  If  we  look  at  work 
for  the  Indians  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  partisan  politician,  perhaps 
there  are  not  votes  enough  to  be  secured  by  working  for  their  citizenship  to  make 
it  an  object  from  that  point  of  view  to  undertake  the  task  of  fitting  them  for 
citizenship. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  Indians,  whom  our  teachers  learn  to  know  and  to  love,  one 
by  one;  when  we  remember  the  value  of  one  human  life  and  what  our  King  has  said 
to  us  of  His  love  for  every  man  whom  He  has  made  in  His  image ;  when  we  remember 
that  the  life  of  each  one  of  these  men  and  women,  the  life  of  each  of  these  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  is  not  only  precious  to  himself  or  herself  and  to  the  circle  of  family 
friends  who  love  each  of  them,  but  is  also  precious  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
should  be  precious  to  every  one  of  His  servants  who  loves  his  fellow  men  for  whom 
Christ  died,  then  we  understand  how  it  is  that  the  heroic  missionaries,  whom  we 
love  to  welcome  and  to  honor  here,  go  forth  in  gladness  to  years  of  toil,  privation, 
and  danger  in  the  determined  effort  to  carry  forward  this  work  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. As  the  need  of  this  mighty  motive  becomes  manifest  to  us,  as  the  power  of 
Christ's  love  takes  possession  of  us,  we  find  the  force  that  is  needed  for  this  work. 

I  listen  to  singing  at  Christian  worship  each  morning  where  four  or  five  hundred 
strong,  young,  manly  voices  join  in  the  hymn  of  praise.  But  I  have  never  heard 
young  men  sing  with  more  heartiness,  with  more  of  worshipful  joy,  than  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  hymn  which  has  just  been  sung  here  this  morning;  and  in  the  tones  of 
your  voices  and  the  look  in  your  eyes  one  feels  something  which  makes  it  clear  that 
the  men  and  women  who  gather  here  for  this  work,  and  who  join,  in  this  opening 
hymn,  have  been  tried  in  life,  have  known  its  temptations,  have  known  the  awful 
power  of  sin,  and  h'ave  felt  the  joy  and  peace  of  redemption,  have  learned  that  there 
is  a  source  of  light  and  life  and  love  from  Whom  streams  all  power  "for the  healing 
of  the  nations."  With  that  full  tide  of  power  qualifying  us  lor  work  and  impelling 
us  to  work  we  shall  carry  to  success  this  work  for  the  Indians,  which  is  distinctively 
a  Christian  work  to  be  done  by  Christians  who  love  their  native  land. 
,  On  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Miss  Rose  Hollings- 
worth,  and  Mr.  J.  Evarts  Greene  were  elected  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby  the  following  persons  were  elected  to  serve  as  a 
committee  on  business  and  resolutions:  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man; Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster^  Boston;  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  New  York;  Luciaii  C.  Warner,  M.  D.,New  York;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Phila- 
delphia; Miss  Kate  Foote,  Washington. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Boston,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Gen.  E.  Whittlesey,  of  Washington,  was  invited  to  give  a  brief  report  from  the 
field. 

SURVEY   OF  THE  FIELD. 
[By  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey.] 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Indians  lest  the  progress  of  former  years  might  be  arrested  and  some 
backward  steps  taken,  especially  in  that  most  important  department  of  Indian  work, 
education.  But,  though  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  is  not  in  all  respects  such 
as  was  desired,  it  is  far  better  in  its  outcome  than  was  feared.  Means  have  been  pro- 
vided for  carrying  on  the  work  on  the  same  scale  as  in  former  years,  and  perhaps  for 
making  some  progress  beyond  former  years.  We  here,  however,  upon  this  delectable 
mountain  are  near  enough  "sky-top"  to  look  over  beyond  any  little  depressions  in 
the  past,  to  look  back  upon  the  deep  valley  from  which  we  have  come;  and  we  can 
gain  courage  and  strength  when  we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
first  these  conferences  were  convened. 

The  fact  that  three-quarters,  perhaps,  of  the  Indians  of  our  country  are  to-day 
earning  their  support,  getting  it  out  of  the  soil  by  their  own  labor,  speaks  for  itself. 
The  fact  that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  now  facilities  for 
education  speaks  for  itself.  Those  two  things  are  enough  to  keep  up  our  courage 
and  inspire  us  with  hope. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  upon  Indian  matters  there  are  some  things 
which  are  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  I  will  read  a  sentence  here  and  there 
from  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  approved  August  15,  1894.  The  first  relates  to 
the  all-important  land  question.  It  is  provided  for  in  this  bill: 

"  That  any  member  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  of  the 
Absentee  Sliawnee  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  to  whom  a  trust  patent  has  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  8,  1887  (Twenty-fourth  Statutes, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  eight),  and  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may  sell 
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and  conyey  any  portion  of  the  land  covered  by  such  patent  in  excess  of  eighty 
acres,  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  that  any  Citizen 
Pottawatomie  not  residing  upon  his  allotment,  but  being  a  legal  resident  of  another 
State  or  Territory,  may  in  like  manner  sell  and  convey  all  the  land  covered  by  said 
patent,  and  that  upon  the  approval  of  such  deed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  title  to  the  land  thereby  conveyed  shall  vest  in  the  grantee  therein  named." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  privileges  which  we  hoped 
were  granted  by  that  most  important  act,  the  allotment  bill.  For  here  is  a  wedge 
driven  in  ;  and  what  the  successive  blows  upon  that  wedge  may  do  in  defeating  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  that  bill  no  man  can  foresee.  I  hope  this  conference  will  utter 
its  earnest,  vehement,  indignant  protest  against  all  attempts  to  frustrate  the  aim  of 
that  great  and  good  measure. 

A  somewhat  kindred  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  following : 

"  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that,  by  reason  of  age,  disability,  or  inability,  any  allottee  of  Indian  lands  under 
this  or  former  acts  of  Congress  can  not  personally,  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  occupy 
or  improve  his  allotment,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  same  may  be  leased  upon  such  terms, 
regulations,  and  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  five  years  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes^  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  busi- 
ness purposes." 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the  Yankton 
Indians,  in  the  ratifications  with  the  Yanktons  who  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United 
States : 

"  During  the  trust  period  of  twenty-five  years  such  part  of  the  lands  which  have 
been  allotted  to  members  of  the  Yankton  tribe  of  Indians  in  severalty  as  the  owner 
thereof  can  not  cultivate  or  otherwise  use  advantageously  may  be  leased  for  one  or 
more  years  at  a  time.  But  such  leasing  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Yankton  Indian  agent  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  provided  that  such  leasing  shall  not  in  any  case  interfere  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  allotted  lands  by  the  owner  thereof  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ability  of 
such  owner  to  improve  and  cultivate  his  holdings.  This  intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  compel  every  owner  of  allotted  lands  to  cultivate  the  same  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability  to  do  so  before  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  leasing  any  part  thereof, 
and  then  he  shall  have  the  right  to  lease  only  such  surplus  of  his  holdings  as  he  is 
wholly  unable  to  cultivate  or  use  advantageously.  This  provision  shall  apply  alike 
to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages,  parents  acting  for  their  children  who  are  Tinder  their 
control,  and  the  Yankton  Indian  agent  acting  for  minor  orphans  who  have  no 
guardians." 

In  the  protest  of  this  conference  against  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  there  might  be 
introduced  a  protest  against  this  indiscriminate  leasing. 

I  will  call  attention  to  one  or  two  things  in  the  bill  which  are  hopeful.  Upon 
page  17  it  is  provided : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  facts  touching  the  so-called  Ogden  Land  Company,  its 
organization,  when  and  by  whom  formed,  its  continued  existence  or  organization  to 
this  date,  its  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  amount  or  face  value,  where  and  by 
whom  held,  its  liabilities  and  assets,  and  the  original  history  of  the  alleged  claim 
of  said  company  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  any  and  all  evidences  of  title;  and  also  the  condition  of  said  Indians, 
their  progress  in  civilization  and  fitness  for  citizenship,  their  number  and  system  of 
government,  and  the  propriety  of  allotting  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  to 
Congress  a  full  report  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  ascertained." 

The  great  difficulty  in  getting  these  Indians  out  of  a  condition  of  pauperism  has' 
been  the  cloud  that  has  rested  on  the  title  of  their  lands  for  more  than  a  century. 
Although  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  into  this  bill  precisely  the  provision  which 
we  desired,  which  was  to  purchase  at  once  this  claim,  this  substitute  was  placed  in 
the  bill ;  and  we  are  glad  that  at  least  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  this  important  question. 

Another  matter  which  I  regard  as  hopeful  relates  to  the  subject  of  contract  schools. 
The  law  provides : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  investi- 
gate the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his  judgment, 
the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  children ;  and 
that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such  investigation,  includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting  Government  schools  for 
contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper." 

This,  we  may  hope,  may  result  in  the  settlement  of  that  question,  which  we  have 
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discussed  at  so  great  length  here,  arid  which  has  been  before  the  country  and  the 
churches  for  many  years.  I  trust  the  conference  will  issue  a  most  earnest  appeal  to 
the  churches  and  missionary  societies  and  the  Christian  people  of  the  laud  not  to 
relax,  but  to  increase,  their  efforts,  not  to  do  less,  but  to  do  more  for  the  moral  and 
the  religious  education  of  the  Indians.  If  the  Government  will  provide  for  the  secu- 
lar education  of  the  Indian  children,  our  churches  will  have  larger  means  to  devote 
to  purely  moral  effort.  These  years  of  transition  are  years  of  crisis  to  the  Indians, 
and  they  are  being  exposed  by  very  reason  of  their  deliverance  from  the  powers  that 
have  been  over  them  to  temptation  and  dangers  which  never  assailed  them  before. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  most  earnest  effort  of  Christian  people  to  bring  them  into  the 
paths  of  morality  and  religion.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  can  not  only  be  educated, 
but  that  he  can  be  Christianized;  and  we  need  not  be  hopeless. 

President  Gates  then  introduced  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools. 

Dr.  HAILMAN.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  I  did  on 
assuming  my  position  was  to  find  out  about  my  work,  and  I  am  still  engaged  in  that 
business.  I  can  not  give  to  you  my  plans  for  the  future,  as  I  have  been  asked  to  do; 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  approve  of  the  large  outlines  of  the  plan  of  work  that  I 
have  mapped  out  for  myself. 

In  studying  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  those  who  know  them  well, 
and  partially  from  visits  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  schools,  I  have  found  the 
Indian  youth  not  so  different  in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  and  even  ability, 
from  white  children.  I  found  the  Indian  children  exceedingly  docile,  ready  to  learn, 
eager  to  obey,  willing  to  do  that  which  they  were  asked  to  do  by  those  placed  over 
them  in  authority  or  as  their  guides  and  leaders.  I  found  in  their  efforts  to  live  up 
to  their  moral  standard  they  were  quite  equal  to  the  white  children ;  and  in  niy  heart 
there  grew  not  only  a  hope,  but  an  assurance,  that  with  proper  measures  and  with 
proper  help  from  those  who  supply  the  material  necessities  of  this  work,  and  with 
the  full  sympathy  with  this  people  which  I  see  concentered  in  so  encouraging  a  form 
here,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  full  success  with  the  Indian  youth 
in  bringing  them  to  the  standards  to  which  we  hope  to  bring  them. 

I  do  not  find  the  Indian's  intellect  inferior.  It  is  true  that  the  schools  have  labored 
with  the  difficulty  of  language.  The  pupils  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
teacher  and  the  teacher  did  not  understand  theirs,  and  at  first  the  mode  of  inter- 
course was  painfully  uncertain  between  the  two.  This  created  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  hesitation  from  not  understanding  the  question,  the  duty,  or  the  direction 
given  them.  This  attitude  of  uncertainty  did  not  come  from  obstinacy  or  unwilling- 
ness to  obey,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  quite  know"  what  the  teacher  wanted. 
The  thoughtless  teacher  frequently  ascribes  it  to  indocility,  and  thereby  generates 
the  fault  which  that  suggests.  But  thoughtful  teachers  readily  overcome  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Indian  children,  who  become  quickly  obedient  and  docile 
when  they  understand.  1  found  the  Indian  children  in  the  various  schools  endowed 
with  one  of  the  qualifications  for  success  in  the  development  of  an  efficient 
humanity — shall  I  say  superior?  no,  I  will  say  the  equals  of  their  white  brethren — 
and  that  is  the  sense  of  reverence.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of  reverence,  not  per- 
haps toward  the  definite  objects  toward  which  our  reverence  goes  out,  but  for  things 
round  about  them,  for  their  elders,  for  father  and  mother,  for  the  teachers,  for  the 
Government,  for  all  the  various  authorities  that  influence  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. I  look  upon  this  feeling  which  I  have  found  so  pronounced  among  them  as 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  success  in  education  and  in  making  them  strongly 
moral  human  beings.  This  may  be  killed,  it  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  it 
frequently  is  destroyed  in  the  Indian  schools  by  persons  who  do  not  recognize  it  or 
appreciate  its  full  value,  who  are  inclined  to  smile  it  out  of  existence,  to  ridicule  it. 
The  Indian  child's  reverence,  even  toward  an  object  which  the  teacher  does  not  him- 
self appreciate,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  can  be  directed  in  any  way,  but  by  ridiculing  it 
out  of  existence  you  destroy  the  foundation  for  moral  development  which  all  children 
need.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  we  can  make  active  Christians  in  due  time.  Their 
reverence  for  the  past  can  be  made  into  a  reverence  for  the  future.  Our  object  is  to 
make  them  revere  an  ideal  which  is  in  the  future,  and  I  think  this  can  be  accomplished 
with  little  difficulty  if  all  those  concerned  in  the  work  learn  to  appreciate  this  fact. 

One  of  my  most  encouraging  experiences  came  during  the  summer  institute  sea- 
son. There  were  held  during  the  summer  five  institutes,  at  Chilocco,  Santa  Fe, 
Chihuahua,  Fort  Shaw,  and  St.  Paul.  These  were  well  attended;  and  it  involved 
some  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  had  to  pay  their  own  expenses, 
which  in  many  cases  were  considerable.  Those  who  were  there  were  intensely 
interested  and  were  eager  to  tell  the  results  of  their  experience.  They  communi- 
cated hope  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  They  felt  certain  of  success,  if  the  work  is  only 
fairly  supported,  and  went  away  determined  to  persist  in  their  efforts.  The  effect 
of  these  institutes  is  being  felt  in  the  Indian  school  work,  among  superintendents 
and  agents  as  well  as  among  teachers.  The  teachers  write  that  in  many  ways 
where  they  before  saw  discouragement  they  now  find  encouragement. 
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A  hopeful  outcome  of  these  summer  institutes  is  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  the  teachers  have  held  subinstitutes,  and  plans  for  future  institutes  have 
been  made,  to  which  Indian  workers  are  to  be  invited  to  exchange  ideas  and  secure 
that  unity  of  action  without  which  success  is  impossible. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  policy,  the  inauguration  of  which  I  understand  is  due 
to  this  contereuce  here,  which  requires  that  the  tribal  relations  shall  speedily  be 
dissolved  and  that  the  Indian  shall  be  assimilated  with  his  white  brothers  in  ordi- 
nary daily  life,  I  have  learned  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  so  manage  the  Indian 
school  work  as  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  specilic  Indian  school  is 
a  great  drawback,  or  will  become  so  in  the  course  of  time,  even  if  now  it  is  a  help. 
In  many  cases  it  is  already  a  drawback  to  the  Indian  development.  In  the  case  of 
reservations  it  is  not  a  help  any  longer.  In  reservation  schools  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  tempted  by  every  consideration  of  self-interest,  by  every  consideration 
of  the  interest  of  the  schools,  superficially  considered,  to  extend  the  curriculum  and 
make  it  equal  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  children  to 
leave  the  reservation.  By  this  they  become  a  hindrance,  for  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  go  off  the  reservation  when  they  are  ready  for  it,  to  see  the  factors  of 
white  civilization  on  the  spot. 

I  have,  therefore,  at  the  summer  institutes  and  in  my  reports,  insisted  upon  limit- 
ing the  curriculum  of  the  reservation  school  to  narrow  limits,  so  that  the  child  shall 
attend  the  reservation  school  not  longer  than  up  to  the  age  of  16,  if  he  has  finished 
the  curriculum  then.  I  would  then  offer  him  every  inducement  to  go  to  one  of  the 
off-reservation  schools,  or,  better  still,  to  go  to  some  high  school,  or  agricultural  col- 
lege, or  academy,  in  the  State  to  which  the  Indian  belongs.  It  will  be  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  send  them  to  those  institutions.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  to  send 
them  to  nonreservation  schools,  as  it  would  amount  to  simply  paying  the -board,  and, 
possibly,  a  small  contribution  of  tuition  money.  I  hope  that,  through  friends  of  this 
propaganda,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  by  arrangements  with  school  superin- 
tendents in  various  States,  I  may  be  able  to  convince  the  thoughtful  people  of  those 
States  that  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  and  his  assimilation  into  white  civilization 
is  just  as  much  the  responsibility  of  the  State  as  it  is  of  the  General  Government; 
that  the  State  should  help  in  this  actively.  Reforms  are  never  begun  in  general 
legislation,  but  by  State  initiative.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  educational  work  can 
be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the  States  do  not  stand  aloof  and  leave  all  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  These  are  some  of  the  lessons  I  have  been  learning. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Indian  schools  as  such  I  was  struck  with  the  lack  of 
compactness,  of  unity,  as  a  whole.  Each  school  is  an  existence  by  itself,  and  is 
carried  on  largely  without  reference  to  the  work  of  other  schools.  This  neces- 
sarily operates  unfavorably.  There  is  jealousy  between  the  reservation  and  non- 
reservation  schools.  The  reservation  school  tries  to  make  the  nonreservation  school 
unnecessary.  Wherever  they  exist  independently  without  unity  of  action  they 
ignore  the  day  school  altogether.  I  hold  that  the  day  school  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  very  important  institution.  It  stands  nearer  in  its  character  and 
make-up  to  the  district  school  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  make 
the  transition  from  the  day  school  to  the  ordinary  American  public  district  school 
than  from  any  other  Indian  school.  Again,  it  stands  nearer  to  the  family,  to  the 
father  and  mother,  and,  I  think,  to  the  education  which  is  to  lead  to  the  right  sort 
of  upbuilding  of  public  spirit,  which  must  rest  upon  the  love  of  home  and  reverence 
for  father  and  mother.  On  that  account  I  would  establish  the  basis  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, wherever  it  is  possible,  upon  the  district  school  or  the  day  school.  This  has  been 
done  to  a  certain  extent  already  in  Oklahoma,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Minnesota, 
and  in  some  other  places.  I  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  day  school  than  has 
been  done.  I  would  like  to  make  it  more  and  more  like  a  district  school. 

From  this  day  school  the  child  should  go  to  the  reservation  school.  As  the  day 
school  represents  the  family,  so  the  reservation  school  represents  the  narrow  com- 
munity of  the  tribe.  It  is  merely  a  phase  of  community  life.  The  nonreservation 
school  represents  the  national  interest.  So  the  child  would  be  gradually  led  from 
reverence  to  the  family  to  reverence  for  a  little  wider  community,  and  finally  to 
reverence  for  the  national  life.  There  would  naturally  grow  up  in  the  children  a  broad 
and  deep  patriotism  based  upon  the  love  of  home,  which  is  the  only  patriotism  worth 
having.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  compact  organi- 
zation; to  have  all  these  factors  working  consciously  toward  this  end;  to  have  the 
reservation  respect  the  day  schools,  and  to  have  them  both  work  toward  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  where  their  work  will  be  crowned. 

There  is  another  point.  I  would  solicit  your  help  in  the  better  organization  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  work  of  the  schools.  This  is  of  prime  importance. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  than  literary  work ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  admin- 
istered by  persons  in  no  way  interested  in  the  civil  service,  and  it  is  led  by  persons 
not  necessarily  well  prepared  for  doing  the  work.  Now  and  then  a  farmer  is  selected 
or  an  industrial  teacher  is  engaged  because  of  his  preparation  and  fitness  for  the 
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work;  but  it  is  usually  because  of  his  party  politics,  and  he  iiuturally  looks  to  his 
faithfulness  to  his  party  for  his  continuance  in  office  rather  than  to  "his  doing  his 
work  well.  The  consequence  is,  so  far  as  the  school  work  is  concerned,  that  the 
man  who  is  looking  merely  at  the  immediate  outcome  of  what  he  does  sees  no  con- 
nection of  his  work  with  anything  else.  The  school  work,  therefore,  is  not  a  success. 
It  does  not  look  toward  the  future  of  the  Indian.  The  amount  of  wheat  which  is 
raised,  the  productive  work  which  he  does  for  the  school,  is  all  that  the  Indian  sees. 
He  does  not  learn  why  he  should  do  this  thing  in  this  way,  why  he  should  use  his 
tools  in  that  way.  He  does  not  acquire  a  love  of  work,  nor  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, which  alone  makes  work  worth  doing.  It  is  not  a  school  of  work;  it  is  only 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  producing  an  income  for  the  school.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  see  how  many  bushels  can  be  raised,  how  many  coats,  shirts,  and  sets  of 
harness  can  be  made.  With  the  narrow  mind  it  is  always  quantity,  not  quality,, 
that  counts. 

To  have  the  full,  legitimate  outcome  from  the  work  of  these  schools  there  should 
be  a  compact  organization.  Each  school  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  selected  for  his  preparation  for  the  work.  The  civil-service  law  should 
be  applied  to  him  just  as  to  other  teachers.  This  man  should  guide  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  shop  in  every  detail,  so  that  one  helps  the  other. 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement  comes  to  us  in  some  instances  of 
the  excellent  results  of  the  industrial  work  in  some  of  the  schools  where  excellent 
men  are  in  these  positions,  and  where  they  work  together  with  these  ends  in  view. 

I  can  not  go  away  without  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  the 
civil-service  law  to  the  Indian  schools.  When  I  came  into  the  nervice  it  was  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the. civil-service  rules  hampered  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools.  I 
looked  closely  into  it,  and  I  was  convinced  that  though  it  was  partially  true  the 
hindrances  were  not  so  great  as  under  the  patronage  system.  I  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  result  is  that  the  method  of 
examination  of  the  applicant  shall  be  modified.  The  questions  frequently  were 
answered  according  to  memory  or  from  the  study  of  a  text-book.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  person  who  had  experience  and  maturity  of  mind,  who  had  learned  to 
think  for  himself  and  see  questions  in  their  entirety  and  in  relation  to  the  concerns 
of  life,  was  at  great  disadvantage.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  show  that  he  had 
these  great  qualifications.  In  the  struggles  of  existence  he  had  also  forgotten  these 
technical  questions,  while  the  fresh  graduate  from  the  high  school  carried  away  all 
the  honors.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  institute 
a  mode  of  examination  in  which  experience  and  maturity  of  mind  should  have  a 
chance  to  express  themselves.  A  topical  way  of  examination  was  introduced,  and  it 
is  a  real  joy  to  see  the  papers  that  come  to  ns.  We  are  now  almost  sure  of  an  excel- 
lent man  or  woman  to  do  the  work. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  your  efforts  to  free  the  Indian  school  service  from  the  evils 
which  come  from  the  so-called  spoils  system  and  j>atronage  will  be  successful,  and 
that  the  time  may  not  be  far  away  when  every  employee  in  Indian  schools  shall  be 
under  civil-service  regulations.  In  the  meanwhile  I  thank  you  for  your  hearty 
reception  of  what  I  have  had  to  say. 

Miss  Sibyl  Carter  was  next  introduced. 

WORK   FOR  INDIAN  WOMEN. 

[Address  of  Miss  Sibyl  Carter.] 

A  few  years  ago — some  fifteen,  I  think — I  started  out,  not  to  see  what  I  could  do 
for  the  Indians,  but  what  could  be  done  about  solving  the  Mormon  problem.  I 
soon  was  filled  with  interest  about  the  Indians.  I  began  to  turn  it  over  in  my  mind 
how  I  could  improve  their  condition.  Though  they  seemed  lazy,  it  was  not  laziness, 
but  idleness,  that  was  the  trouble ;  and  there  was  a  big  difference  between  the  two. 
Go  on  to  almost  any  reservation  and  you  will  find  there  Indian  men  and  women  not 
only  not  lazy  but  downright  old-fashioned  industrious.  I  began  to  ask  myself, 
"What  can  we  teach  these  people  to  do?"  I  was  glad  to  have  them  take  up  land, 
but  they  can  not  all  be  farmers.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  my  own,  but  I  could  not 
make  a  good  farmer. 

I  was  once  connected  with  an  educational  society.  Then  I  passed  over  to  my  church 
missionary  society,  and  I  made  my  first  long  Indian-missionary  journey  with  Bishop 
Hare  in  Dakota.  After  that  journey  a  lady  said  to  me,  "  What  are  the  Indians  like, 
anyway?"  I  replied,  "They  are  browner  than  I  am,  though  not  much;  but  other- 
wise they  are  just  like  us."  "What  do  you  mean,"  she  said.  "They  eat  the  same 
as  we  do  when  they  get  anything  to  eat ;  they  dress  the  same  as  we  do  when  they  get 
anything  to  wear ;  they  like  the  same  things,  and  they  need  the  same  things ;  and  the 
great  thing  they  need  is  work."  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Indian  woman 
and  me?  I  was  brought  up  on  a  Louisiana  plantation,  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  I  was  ever  to  be  cut  adrift.  But  the  civil  war  came  and  the  Northern  soldiers 
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burned  down  my  home,  and  I  lost  my  father  and  home  on  the  same  night.  What 
happened?  Christian  women  gathered  round  me  and  got  me  a  school  to  teach.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  first  money  I  received,  $60  a  month,  for  teaching  that  public 
school  in  Chicago.  I  ielt  as  rich  as  Yauderbilt.  Christian  women  held  on  to  me, 
and  have  made  me  what  1  am  by  holding  me  up.  I  have  had  all  the  work  I  could 
do,  and  have  always  been  able  to  pull  up  some  other  woman.  For  thirty  years  I  have 
earned  my  own  living  and  am  proud  of  it.  So  I  felt  sorry  that  the  Indian  women 
had  no  work. 

What  did  I  do?  I  planned  to  teach  them  some  handiwork,  and  pay  them  wages. 
Work  is  power.  W7ork  ought  to  be  the  foundation  stone.  1  began  with  the  mothers, 
teaching  them  in  their  homes.  I  had  no  schools,  and  I  did  not  teach  girls.  I  taught 
them  lace  making.  1  have  wTomeu  over  70  making  beautiful  lace.  My  special  work 
is  to  clean  up  the  home  and  form  an  industrial  community,  so  that  when  the  girls 
come  back  from  the  Eastern  schools  they  will  have  something  to  do  and  find  pleasant 
homes. 

I  have  said  that  all  Indians  can  not  be  farmers.  .Neither  can  all  Indian  women  be 
lace  Avorkers.  Other  industries  and  trades  should  be  started  among  them.  Is  there 
not  someone  here  who  can  do  this? 

I  pay  for  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  and  almost  universally  the  wromen  use  the 
money  wisely.  It  does  require  some  patience  to  deal  with  these  Indian  women. 
They  "do  not  clean  up  in  a  moment  or  settle  to  work  in  a  moment.  I  formed  my  first 
class  at  White  Earth,  and  1  had  twelve  women  to  begin  with.  They  worked  for  six 
weeks  pretty  well.  I  sent  a  teacher  to  them,  because  I  had  to  leave  myself.  Only 
four  came  to  the  class.  When  I  returned  all  twelve  came  back.  They  will  work 
three  or  four  weeks  and  then  stay  away.  But  I  do  not  let  them  alone,  not  a  bit  of 
it.  I  go  after  the  women,  and  I  talk  them  back  into  the  lace  room.  I  preach  to 
them  that  a  woman  who  does  not  work  neither  shall  she  eat.  That  is  my  motto.  A 
woman  will  work  three  months  perhaps,  and  then  she  gets  tired  and  goes  off  to  the 
woods.  I  go  after  her  again,  and  this  time  I  do  scold  a  little  bit.  But  I  put  it 
to  her  plainly  that  it  is  their  duty  to  work ;  that  I  have  spent  money  and  time  and  a 
great  many  prayers  that  they  may  learn  to  be  industrious,  and  to  be  clean  and 
sweet  and  pure;  and  the  woman,  with  tears,  comes  back  again,  and  this  time  I  get 
her  sure.  I  have  now  the  same  twelve  women  that  I  started  with.  When  they  can  once 
do  it  well  they  like  the  work,  and  hug  the  lace,  and  do  not  like  to  let  it  go  out  of 
their  possession.  But  I  say,  "No  let  go,  DO  money,"  and  they  let  it  go.  They  need 
the  money. 

When  I  was  going  to  Washington  a  woman  came  to  me  and  said,  "When  you 

fo  to  Washington  you  ask  Government  help  me?'7  "The  Government  help  you;" 
said;  "why  should  the  Government  help  you?  What  do  you  want?"  "Me  want 
money.  Ask  Government  give  me  some  money."  "What  do  you  want  money  for?" 
lasked.  "Buy  things,  help  along."  "Well, "I  replied;  "  I  have  lived  fifty  years,  and 
the  Government  has  never  given  me  a  penny.  Why  should  it  help  you?"  "Govern- 
ment not  help  you?  Government  not  give  you  money?"  she  cried  in  surprise.  She 
thought,  and  the  most  of  them  thought,  that  the  Government  supported  us  all,  only 
that  we  were  greater  favorites  with  it  than  they  are.  No;  they  are  not  lazy.  They 
will  work  if  you  give  it  to  them;  but  it  goes  a  great  way  with  them  if  you  can  let 
them  see  that  you  wrork,  too. 

Miss  Nancy  Cornelius,  an  Oneida  young  woman  from  Hartford,  the  first  Indian 
woman  in  the  country  trained  as  a  professional  nurse,  Avas  invited  to  speak. 

Miss  CORNELIUS.  I  am  happy  to  be  present  with  you  to-day,  and  hope  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  even  if  I  make  many  mistakes ;  for  it  is  no  easy  task  for  me  to 
arrange  my  thoughts,  or  to  express  my  ideas  and  hopes  for  our  future.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  endeavor  to  plead  earnestly  for  my  race. 

Although  the  light  is  so  dim  that  it  seems  impossible  that  our  wishes  should  ever 
be  fulfilled,  yet  I  will  not  despair,  for  I  believe  the  morning  has  dawned,  and  that 
this  light  sometime  will  end  in  perfect  day.  It  is  our  hope  that  more  of  our  race 
will  awaken  and  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  that  are  now  offered,  and  which 
I  hope  will  continue  to  be  offered  them.  I  feel  that  Indians  should  have  the  same 
right  to  seek  employment  anywhere  in  the  United  States  that  other  people  have. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be  constantly  sent  back  to  the  reservation, 
particularly  when  it  is  so  much  to  their  disadvantage.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of 
solving  the  Indian  problem  in  the  shortest  way,  namely,  by  allowing  them  the  full 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

There  are  but  few  on  our  reservations  who  want  to  remain  as  Indians;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  fear  such  Indians  love  to  keep  idle  too  well.  They  are  not  industri- 
ous, I  am  sure.  Is  it  right  that  these  few  should  keep  back  all  those  Avho  desire  to 
push  on  with  hard  labor?  Must  they  wait  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work 
and  learn  to  support  themselves  like  other  people?  No;  I  hope  not.  See  to  it  that 
they  do  not.  Let  them  have  the  chance,  and  many  of  them  will  make  splendid 
progress  if  they  are  among  white  people,  and  will  probably  make  good  citizens. 
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Of  course  there  are  some  who,  the  moment  they  return  to  the  reservation  and  fail 
of  employment  because  it  is  not  given  them  by  the  Government,  fall  back  where 
they  were  before.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  For  instance,  if  I  should 
remain  at  home  I  should  only  lose  what  I  have  gained  while  in  school.  I  should 
not  be  able  to  improve,  because  I  have  not  education  enough  to  face  the  Indian  bat- 
tle. Therefore  I  prefer  to  remain  here  in  the  East,  where  I  feel  that  I  can  work  and 
learn  to  be  independent. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we,  the  Indian  nurses  trained  in  Connecticut,  hospitals,  are 
enjoying  our  work  very  much.  Thus  far  we  have  had  all  the  work  we  can  do,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  show  the  ladies  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  that 
their  labor  in  our  behalf  has  not  been  in  vain.  We  can  not  express  our  gratitude  to 
them  as  we  would,  but  we  never  forget  that  they  were  the  first  to  see  the  possibili- 
ties in  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  to  give  to  Susan  La  Flesche  her  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  medicine,  and  to  us  the  humbler  but  no  less  useful  one,  which 
we  trust  we  fully  appreciate.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  all  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  the  work  for  which  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association  has  fitted  us 
will  enable  us  to  show  our  people  that  we  can  learn  and  do  more  for  them  by 
stepping  out  of  our  reservations.  And  we  hope  to  encourage  others  to  undertake 
to  do  even  better  than  we  have  done. 

We  appreciate  beyond  expression  your  kindness  to  the  Indian1  race.  We  can  only 
hope  that  by  our  future  work  we  may  pro  veto  you  our  deep  gratitude.  We  sincerely 
wish  you  every  success  in  this  great  work  you  have  undertaken.  I  thank  you  all 
for  your  kind  attention. 

Miss  Cornelius  repeated  a  verse  in  her  own  language,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation: 

Some  day  our  ears  shall  hear  the  song 

Of  triumph  over  sin  and  wrong. 

So  wait,  my  friends,  though  years  move  slow, 

The  happy  time  will  come,  we  know. 

Question.  Do  the  Indian  nurses  receive  the  same  pay,  and  are  their  services  as 
much  in  demand,  as  white  nurses? 

Miss  CORNELIUS.  They  have  just  the  same  pay,  $18  a  week,  and  just  as  much 
work.  We  are  engaged  everywhere  the  same  as  any  of  the  other  nurses.  There  are 
two  Indian  nurses  in  Hartford. 

Question.  Will  Miss  Carter  tell  us  whether  the  lace  made  by  the  Indian  women 
would  now  find  a  natural  market,  or  whether  it  is  found  only  through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Carter? 

Miss  CARTER.  Someone  must  bring  the  lace  into  the  market,  for  the  women  are 
on  the  reservations.  I  have  a  committee  of  one  in  Cambridge,  who  disposes  of  it 
there.  There  is  a  committee  of  ladies  in  New  York,  who  do  the  same  there;  and  I 
hope  thisnvinter  to  have  it  sold  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Whipple  said  that  he  had  showed  ladies  specimens  of  the  lace  with  the  price 
attached  at  which  it  was  sold  by  Miss  Carter,  and  they  said  it  was  cheaper  than 
they  could  buy  the  same  kind  of  lace  at  Arnold  &  Constable's  in  New  York. 

On  the  question  being  asked  how  many  trained  Indian  nurses  there  are  at  present, 
it  was  answered  that  six  have  been  graduated  at  Hampton,  two  in  Philadelphia,  one 
is  studying  at  New  Haven,  three  at  Santee,  and  a  class  is  in  training  at  the  Catholic 
school  of  St.  Paul. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

THE   INDIANS   OF   THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 
[By  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes.l 

General  WThittlesey,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  last  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  been  ignorant  of  for  thirty  years,  filled  me  with  great 
anxiety  and  apprehension;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  on  this  the  only  opportunity  I 
shall  have,  I  would  like  to  enter  my  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the  begin- 
ning of  the  undermining  of  all  your  work,  AN  hich  he  finds  in  that  bill,  by  which  the 
Indian  who  has  had  his  land  set  off  to  him  in  severalty  may  be  permitted  to  turn 
himself  into  a  landlord,  and  sit  down  in  idleness  and  dissipation  the  rest  of  his  life. 
All  else  you  will  do  toward  the  civilization  and  Christiauization  of  the  Indian  will 
fail  if  you  provide  for  him  a  way  to  live  in  idleness. 

JHTThe  fundamental  corner  stone  of  the  severalty  act  is,  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
.  neither  shall  he  eat.  Unless  the  Indian  can  be  taught  to  earn  his  own  livelihood, 
you  can  not  civilize  or  Christianize  him.  God  has  ordained  work  as  the  great  ele- 
ment of  both  these  developments.  That  is  all,  I  hope,  I  shall  ever  have  occasion  to 
say  touching  this  one  departure  from  the  very  idea  of  that  law — a  departure  which 
has  been  resisted  up  to  this  time  for  ten  long  years,  and  has  now  become,  as  General 
Whittlesey  has  well  said,  an  entering  wedge  which  will  receive  new  impetus  every 
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hour  that  legislation  shall  indulge  in  the  false  idea  that  it  is  better  that  the  Indian 
should  employ  a  white  man  to  work  for  him  than  to  work  himself. 

Since  I  was  here  the  last  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
work  which  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  this  conference,  because  up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  excluded  by  law  from  any  participation  in  your  work. 

It  pleased  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ask  me  last  fall  to  take  charge  of 
a  new  branch  of  this  work.  I  call  it  to  your  attention,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tracting or  withdrawing  any  thoughts  from  the  work  which  has  so  wisely  engaged 
you  so  long'and  with  such  eminent  success;  but  the  Indian  work  does  not  pertain  ta 
the  tribe,  but  to  the  race.  If  it  is  necessary  and  beneficial  for  those  that  are  now 
within  the  pale  of  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  good  and 
equally  essential  to  those  Indians  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  who  are 
by  the  law  of  the  land  excluded  at  this  moment  from  a  share  in  your  work. 

The  Indian  Territory,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  tract  or  domain  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate government  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States,  21 ,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  Maryland,  and  more  so 
than  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  was  origi- 
nally about  twice  that  size,  42,000  square  miles.  Oklahoma  within  a  few  years  has 
been  cut  off  from  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  Territory  is  a  beautiful  region, 
as  fine  as  any  within  the  United  States — excellent  prairie  land,  beautiful  forests, 
fine  cool  streams,  hills  and  valleys  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  coal  deposits  of 
great  extent,  all  that  constitutes,  in  resources  and  possibilities,  a  State  in  this  Union 
of  the  first  rank  and  power  and  influence. 

It  is  occupied  at  the  present  moment  by  about  50,000  Indians  of  all  kinds,  and  nearly 
300,000  Avhite  people.  It  has,  by  covenant  with  the  United  States,  the  right  to  gov- 
ern itself  absolutely,  and  is  thus  an  imperiuin  in  imperio.  Its  government  is  divided 
into  five  divisions,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  each  bearing  on  paper  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Each  has  its  own  governor,  chief, 
or  president ;  each  has  its  general  assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses.  Each  has  its. 
supreme  court  and  each  its  circuit  courts,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery 
of  a  government  founded  after  our  own.  Why  can  it  not  remain  sbf 

The  reasons  why  it  can  not  remain  so  have  seemed  so  many  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  it  will  not  remain  so  have  been  so  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  why  the  present  condition 
must  soon  end  have  seemed  so  certain  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  should 
appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  go  down  there  and  negotiate  with  those  five 
governments,  so  tnat  they  can  of  their  own  accord,  if  they  will,  change  their  form  of 

§overnment  and  come  within  the  pale  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  us,  and  become  a  part  of  this  Government  with 
the  ultimate  view  and  purpose  of  taking  their  place  as  one  of  the  States  in  thia 
Union.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  which  has  been  at  work  there  during 
the  last  year. 

It  may  be  proper  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  reasons  that  have  made 
all  these  conclusions,  that  it  can  not  last,  that  it  will  not  last,  that  this  change  one 
way  or  the  other  is  imminent  and  in  the  near  future,  and  that  there  is  danger  unless 
it  is  changed  by  the  methods  suggested  by  this  Commission,  that  it  will  be  a  violent,, 
if  not  a  bloody,  change. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  United  States,  in  a  feeling  of  compunction  of  conscience  caused. 
by  its  treatment  up  to  that  time  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribes,  made  a  very  liberal 
arrangement  with  them,  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  wronged  up  to  that  time 
they  would  show  how  liberally  they  could  treat  them  forever  after.  So  they  offered 
them,  if  they  would  leave  the  home  from  which  they  were  being  violently  driven  by 
the  State,  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  they  stipulated  with  them  that  they 
might  have  42,000  square  miles  of  the  finest  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  for- 
ever for  their  own,  with  the  one  reserve  that  they  should  receive  among  their  number 
other  friendly  tribes.  In  the  title  deed  it  was  covenanted  that  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual Indian  should  have  the  same  right  and  title  in  every  part  of  the  Territory 
with  every  other  individual  Indian. 

After  moving  these  Cherokees  into  this  land,  the  Creeks.  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  ultimately  the  Seminoles  were  received  among  them.  Since  that  time  the  Indians 
have  conveyed  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  has  erected  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  western  part,  leaving  the  half  I  have  mentioned. 

The  United  States  on  its  part  covenanted  with  them  that  they  would  keep  forever 
off  from  this  land  all  white  men.  And  the  Indians  covenanted  that  they  would  keep 
this  land  exclusively  for  the  use  of  every  Indian  in  common.  The  purpose  of  the 
whole  arrangement  was  to  establish  here  a  tract  of  land  for  the  Indians  so  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  civilization  that  never  in  all  future  time  ^ould  it  be  disturbed  by  any 
element  of  civilization.  They  could  go  there  from  Georgia,  and  work  out  for  them-" 
selves  in  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man,  the  problem  of 
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their  own  civilization.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  they  should  have  a  perpetual  out- 
let to  the  west  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should  extend.  Only 
sixty  years  ago  this  was  the  idea  that  controlled  the  arrangement  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ! 

Hardly  half  that  time  had  passed  over  this  arrangement  when  it  became  evident 
that  to  keep  it  was  an  titter  impossibility.  Since  that  day  and  since  these  people 
took  their  home  in  the  wilderness  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  north,  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  on  the  east,  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  south,  and  Colorado  and  Texas  on 
the  west  have  surrounded  this  home  of  the  Indians  with  a  teeming  population,  over- 
flowing; the  boundaries  on  all  sides,  as  the  waters  of  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks 
in  the  time  of  freshet.  The  Indians  themselves  have  taken  hold  in  the  same  spirit. 
They  have  invited  railroads  to  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  through  the 
length  of  their  Territory,  bringing  in  upon  them  all  the  influx  of  population  which 
follows  railroads;  and  at  every  station  has  sprung  up  a  town. 

Then  this  idea  of  having  somebody  else  work  their  land  for  them  crept  in  upon 
them,  long  before  it  got  into  the  Omaha  Reservation  on  the  last  appropriation  bill. 
They  made  an  arrangement  that  any  Indian  who  chose  could  surround  with  a  fence 
any  portion  of  the  unoccupied  land  he  pleased,  and  could  then  go  up  into  Kansas 
or  Missouri  and  hire  a  white  man  to  come  and  work  it  for  him,  if  he  would  pay 'a 
dollar  a  month  into  the  treasury  for  taxes.  So  there  came  to  be  invited  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  by  the  building  up  of  the  towns,  a  great  many  white  people.  There 
came  by  absolute  necessity  merchants,  and  storekeepers,  and  warehouse  men,  and 
others,  till  the  result  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  covenant  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
white  men  out  of  that  Territory,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  keep 
this  land  exclusively  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  every  Indian,  the  condition  of 
things  which  we  find  there  to-day.  A  few  of  them  have  appropriated  everything 
that  is  worth  anything  in  the  Territory.  Of  the  50,000  Indians,  about  one-half  are 
mixed  blood.  In  the  Creek  Nation  they  are  mixed  largely  with  the  negro,  and  in  the 
other  nations  with  the  white.  The  mixed  bloods  are  educated.  They  are  keen,  able, 
enterprising  business  men,  and  politicians  withal  as  shrewd  as  the  shrewdest  in  the 
States.  The  full  bloods  are  making  no  progress  toward  civilization.  Indeed,  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  there  with  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  no  better  than  it  was 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  there.  The  full  bloods  are  crowded  out. 
The  mixed  bloods  have  taken  possession  of  the  governments.  They  hold  the  power 
as  absolutely  over  the  full  bloods  as  the  white  man  in  the  Southern  country  before 
the  war  held  the  whole  power  over  the  poor  slave.  The  full  blood  in  the  Indian 
Territory  to-day  is  as  helpless,  as  hopeless,  as  was  the  poor  black  or  the  poor  white 
man  in  the  South  before  the  war.  The  mixed  bloods  have  all  the  power  in  their 
hands,  and  have  appropriated  everything  for  their  own  benefit. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  Creek  Nation  has  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 
They  have  sold  to  the  United  States  every  foot  of  land  which  they  could  spare,  and 
divided  nearly  all  the  proceeds  per  capita  among  themselves.  They  had  a  good  time 
as  long  as  the  money  lasted,  and  when  they  could  sell  no  more  to  the  United  States 
they  passed  a  law  in  their  assembly  two  years  ago  that  any  Creek  Indian  could 
appropriate  to  himself  just  as  much  unoccupied  land  as  he  could  find  and  fence  in 
by  paying  a  nominal  rent  to  the  treasury  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  this  with  author- 
ity to  sublet  it  to  whom  he  pleased  and  have  what  price  he  pleased. 

What  has  been  the  effect?  Out  of  3,000,000  acres,  within  two  years  61  Indians 
have  appropriated  1,000,000  acres,  and  have  sublet  it  to  Texas  cattlemen  for  from 
25  cents  to  $1.50  an  acre ;  and  these  are  the  men  who  hold  the  power.  An  ex-chief 
is  one  of  those  named  in  the  leases.  Two  sons  of  another  are  of  another  company. 
Another  high  officer  has  his  hand  in  it,  and  we  were  told  that  the  members  of  the 
council  which  passed  the  law  had  parceled  out  on  paper  their  share,  and  that  the 
poor  colored  members  under  the  law  so  enacted  were  frozen  out  and  did  not  get 
any.  So  they  told  the  story.  That  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  territory. 
That  has  gone  on  rapidly  till  probably  there  is  not  an  acre  of  valuable  grazing  land 
that  has  not  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  it  to-day,  though  they  covenanted  that  every 
individual  Indian  should  have  just  as  much  right  in  every  acre  as  any  other.  And 
the  poor  fellows,  the  full-bloods,  away  out  on  the  mountains,  get  a  scanty  living, 
with  no  prospect  of  bettering  themselves  or  of  knowing  what  is  the  matter. 

One  of  these  nations  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  us.  Three  out  of  the 
five  were  men  who  held  laud  in  this  manner,  and  the  two  others  were  full- bloods 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  We  had  a  pleasant  conference  with  them, 
and  these  three  men,  with  the  profits  of  such  leases  in  their  pockets,  got  up  and  said 
they  did  not  want  to  take  land  in  severalty.  They  did  not  want  the  poor  Indians  to 
take  it  in  severalty,  for  some  one  would  get  it  away  from  them!  Someone  would 
deprive  those  poor  fellows  up  in  the  mountains  of  their  160  acres!  They  lamented 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  them  of  this  method  of 
holding  it,  by  which  they  preserved  it  from  the  spoiler! 

At  first  we  thought  it  was  all  so.     We  did  not  then  know  about  such  arrangements. 
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By  and  by  one  of  these  poor  fellows  got  up  and  talked  to  us.  He  said  he  loved  his 
old  ways  as  much  as  anybody,  aud  he  disliked  to  depart  from  them.  He  had  listened 
to  those  other  people,  and  he  supposed  it  was  all  so,  though  there  was  one  thing  he 
could  not  understand  and  he  would  like  to  have  explained,  why  neighbor  so-and-so, 
pointing  his  finger  at  him,  had  a  ranch  of  30,000  acres  and  he  himself  had  only  2 
little  acres  up  on  the  mountains.  He  did  not  understand  how  that  was. 

Now,  the  men  who  have  the  control  of  this  property  are  the  men  who  hold  the 
government,  and  the  men  who  ought  to  consent  to  what  we  ask  them  to  do,  which 
is  to  take  their  laud  in  severalty,  each  one  of  them  160  acres,  with  a  title  deed  such 
as  the  severalty  law  provides.  That  law  is  so  fixed,  as  it  was  originally  enacted 
and  as  it  has  existed  until  this  new  appropriation  bill,  that  the  allottee  could  not 
part  witli  his  land  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
could  not  part  with  it  without  his  consent,  and  neither  without  the  act  of  Congress. 
That  is  the  title  under  the  severalty  act,  and  that  is  the  title  which  was  struck  in 
its  vital  part  by  the  last  appropriation  bill.  We  propose  to  them  to  divide  this  land 
in  severalty,  to  do  away  with  tribal  reservation,  and  for  them  to  take  a  Territorial 
government  under  the  United  States.  This  difficulty  we  found  not  only  with  one 
Indian  tribe,  but  it  is  so  substantially  with  the  other  tribes. 

As  fine  soft  bituminous  coal  as  is  found  in  the  whole  United  States  is  found  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  reservations.  These  deposits  are  of  immense  value.  They 
must  be  depended  on  for  well-nigh  the  entire  supply  for  the  Southwest.  They  can 
not  be  worked  without  capital,  without  skilled  labor.  They/  can  not  be  worked  by 
Indians.  They  must  be  worked  by  white  men  who  understand  the  business.  The 
Choctawrs  and  ChickasawTs  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  working  of  those 
mines,  and  have  provided  that  any  Indian  who  discovers  a  deposit  of  coal  may  be 
entitled  to  a  mile  every  way  from  that  point,  with  a  privilege  of  subletting  it.  Our 
enterprising  friends  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  were  induced  to  come  down  and 
tell  them  where  to  discover  this  coal,  and  then  to  take  a  lease,  until  now  there  are 
leases  on  every  foot  of  laud  which  has  a  coal  deposit,  worth  infinite  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  future. 

These  men  from  Pennsylvania  have  come  and  invested  capital  and  paid  a  nom- 
inal sum  to  the  treasury^  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  aud  are  doing  the  mining. 
That  was  the  best  method  possible.  They  want  to  develop  these  mines;  but  they 
have  no  title,  though  they  have  probably  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  developing 
them.  The  United  States  has  approved  of  some  of  these  leases.  I  myself  drew  up  a 
bill  approving  ten.  But  the  United  States  can  not  deprive  any  Indian  of  as  much 
right  as  any  other  Indian  has  in  every  foot  of  the  coal  lands  as  well  as  the  other 
lauds.  Now,  how  did  the.v  manage?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  boodle  is  said  to  work 
marvelously  in  their  legislation  and  their  judiciary,  we  are  told,  is  often  affected 
by  it.  You  can  not  got  a  measure  through  without  proper  fructifying  influences. 
It  is  utterly  hopeless.  I  would  not  dare  to  tell  you  how  much  they  said  it  cost  to  get 
those  leases  through  the  legislature. 

The  United  States  within  the  last  five  years  has  paid  to  these  Five  Nations 
$18,000,000  for  the  land  they  have  sold  and  other  claims.  What  has  become  of  the 
money?  Instead  of  providing  that  it  should  be  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  civiliza- 
tion and  education  of  this  people,  it  has  provided  that  it  should  be  distributed  per 
capita.  Six  million  dollars  has  been  distributed  among  18,000  people  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  they  have  been  demoralized  and  debauched  beyond  measure  by  the 
money  which  the  United  States  has  paid  10  them. 

The  coming  in  of  the  railroads  has  caused  the  building  of  towns.  I  lived  f<T  two 
months  in  a  town  with  2,500  white  people.  There  were  fine  stores  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  to  a  town  of  that  size,  but  the  people  do  not  own  a  foot  of  the  land 
on  which  their  buildings  stand.  They  have  not  a  single  particle  of  town  govern- 
ment or  a  police  officer  to  maintain  order  and  j^revent  crime.  A  town  farther  south 
has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  of  5,000  inhabitants,  in  a  region  that  has  suddenly 
developed  into  a  cotton-raising  country,  and  all  the  title  they  have  is  that  one  man 
had  run  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  acres  enough,  and  told  them  they  might  build 
a  town  there  by  paying  him  and  his  associates  rent.  All  the  houses,  warehouses, 
storehouses,  and  all  of  the  wealth  that  must  necessarily  come  in  there  is  without 
lawr  or  protection  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  court  open  to  them  into  wrhich  they  can 
go  for  redress  of  grievances  against  the  Indian  or  protection  of  person  against  him. 
Although  the  United  States  covenanted  with  these  people  that  they  might  govern 
themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  establish  a  United  States  court  there  when  they 
found  such  a  condition  of  things.  But  they  gave  it  a  limited  jurisdiction,  and  the 
court  can  consider  only  cases  between  white  people  and  between  whites  and  the 
Indians.  No  Indian  can  go  into  such  a  court  for  redress  in  a  case  with  another 
Indian,  no  matter  if  it  be  murder. 

There  are  300,000  white  people  in  this  condition.  They  have  about  30,000  school 
children,  and  not  a  public  school  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  open  to  one  of  them. 
They  are  growin-g  up  in  absolute  and  abject  ignorance,  unless  their  parents  are  able 
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to  maintain  a  private/ school  out  of  their  own  pockets.  They  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  schools  of  none  of  those  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  we  'call  them.  Every  year 
brings  lines  of  those  children  into  the  age  of  majority,  and  without  any  education 
to  fit  them  for  citizenship  or  the  business  of  life,  to  preserve  them  from  the  disastrous 
deviations  from  virtue,  or  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

Let  me  ask  you  how  long  can  such  a  condition  of  things  continue  in  peace?  It  is 
due  to  these  people  that  I  should  say,  with  what  I  have  said  of  them,  that  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  they  have  preserved  order  as  well  as  they  have.  It  was  amaz- 
ing to  me,  as  I  went  into  the  streets  of  those  larger  towns  after  dark,  to  see  how 
well  order  was  preserved  without  the  force  of  law.  But  how  long  will  that  remain? 
How  safe  is  it  to  rely  upon  -such  a  condition  of  things?  Take  these  mining  towns 
that  were  built  up  by  these  Pennsylvania  men.  They  are  towns  of  pleasant  appear- 
ance, attractive  habitations,  and  good  order;  but  there  are  mining  towns  within 
3  miles  of  where  I  lived  where  there  are  thousands  of  Italians  employed  as  miners 
where  there  is  no  law  to  preserve  the  peace.  While  we  were  there  a  strike  occurred 
in  that  mine,  and  3,000  miners  marched  out,  spreading  terror  through  that  country 
till  the  United  States,  without  authority  of  law,  came  into  that  Territory  to  preserve 
order  and  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  courts.  I  heard  stories  there  about  these  courts.  One  man 
told  me  that  in  his  own  case  he  could  have  had  judgment  for  $300,  but  he  would  not 
pay  money  for  a  judgment,  as  the  right  was  on  his  side.  His  friends  told  him  that 
he  had  better  pay  it  than  lose  the  case.  "I  happened,"  said  he,  "to  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  the  idea  of  justice  prevailed  in  our  courts,  and  I  refused,  and 
the  judge  gave  judgment  for  my  opponent."  This  man  appealed  to  a  higher  court, 
and  word  was  sent  to  him  that  if  he  would  pay  his  money  the  judgment  would  be 
reversed.  That  is  an  illustration  of  cases  represented  to  us  to  be  not  infrequent. 

The  ablest  man  I  ever  saw  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a  well-educated  man,  has  in 
him  the  blood  of  a  distinguished  white  man  in  the  States,  an  Indian  nobleman,  and 
we  were  told  some  negro  blood  besides.  He  is  a  nabob.  I  had  known  him  in  Wash- 
ington. He  showed  me  his  stud  of  blooded  horses,  and  took  me  in  a  carriage  behind 
two  Kentucky  thoroughbreds,  and  showed  me  every  point  of  interest.  I  asked  him 
about  the  colored  people,  and  he  spoke  very  well  of  them,  but  talked  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken  as  a  common  thing.  He  sees  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall ;  but  it  is  for  his  interest  to  put  it  off  as  far  as  possible,  and  so  he  violently 
opposes  any  change. 

The  United  States  court  has  cost  more  than  almost  all  the  other  United  States 
courts  in  the  country.  One-seventh  of  all  the  cost  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
is  paid  for  the  cost  of  that  one  court,  although  the  people  over  whom  it  exercises  its 
limited  jurisdiction  are  not  a  seventieth  part  of  the  people  that  come  under  the  other 
courts. 

This  condition  of  things  is  as  certain  to  pass  away  as  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  morning.  The  only  question  is,  How  shall  it  pass  away?  The  President 
of  the  United  States  created  this  Commission  to  go  down  and  advise  these  people 
that  they  had  better  themselves  make  the  change.  Unless  they  succeed,  one  of  two 
things  is  certain  to  come  in  the  near  future.  The  United  States  Avill  at  an  early  period, 
by  legislation,  take  it  out  of  their  hands  and  dispose  of  it  as  they  see  tit,  or  it  will 
break  up  in  some  violent  war  of  race  or  in  blood.  The  work  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culties beyond  comparison.  I  had  no  conception  of  it  when  I  went  down  there,  any 
more  than  I  had  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  I  had  lived  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  almost  a  pattern  people  down  there.  I  had  been  told  that  there  was  not 
a  child  of  school  age  but  had  open  to  him  the  doors  of  the  free  school,  that  there 
was  not  a  pauper  there,  and  that  everyone  of  them  had  his  share  in  the  common 
rights. 

I  have  stood  in  Congress  against  attempts  to  encroach  upon  their  treaty  rights,  and 
perhaps  I  was  sent  down  there  because  the.v  knew  how  I  felt  in  reference  to  it.  But 
I  have  seen  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  Government  has  failed  because  both 
sides  have  departed  from  the  original  covenant.  It  has  been  impossible  for  either 
side  to  keep  it.  They  could  no  more  stop  this  overflow  of  the  white  people  upon 
that  Territory  than  they  could  stop  the  flow  of  Niagara.  It  was  irresistible.  Some- 
thing else  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  arrangement;  and  this  fair  and  honest  offer 
of  the  Government  to  them  is  that  they  should  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  themselves  make  the  change. 

You  are  not  going  to  escape  this  part  of  the  Indian  work.  The  Indians  there 
belong  to  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  It  is  one  whole,  and  they  must  become  a  self- 
supporting  portion  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  or  all  go  down  together. 
The  legislation  and  the  tendency  of  the  efforts  in  this  country  are  to  bring  them  all 
up  together  to  the  common  level  of  self-supporting  citizenship.  When  this  is  done, 
and  you  keep  the  cormorants  away*  from  the  severalty  act,  your  work  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  not  till  then. 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.  m. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT,  October  10. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock.  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Albany,  sang  "  The 
Morning  Land/7  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Dr.  FRISSELL.  The  story  of  Hampton  has  been  so  often  told  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it  here,  especially  as  Mr.  Smiley  gave  us  a  chance  to  tell  it  earlier  in 
the  season,  when  Mohouk  and  its  friends  gave  us  a  contribution  of  about  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  Minnewaske  about  five  hundred  more. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  work  is  going  on;  and,  although  the  year  has  been 
one  of  struggle,  no  department  has  been  given  up,  and  we  have  the  usual  number  of 
students.  We  feel  a  new  strength  and  a  new  inspiration  for  work  when  such  a  man 
as  Dr.  Hailmau  tells  us  what  he  wants  us  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  do  advanced 
work.  We  no  longer  take  Indians  in  their  blankets,  but  those  who  have  had  a 
chance  on  the  reservations;  and  we  try  to  fit  them  to  be  teachers,  giving  them  every 
advantage,  so  that  they  shall  go  out  well  trained.  We  advance  our  Indians  into  our 
preparatory  schools  as  pupil  teachers,  and  give  then  directions  and  practice  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  that  they  may  know  how  to  instruct  their  people  when  they 
return  to  the  West.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  trying  to  make  our  industrial  work 
more  educative.  All  the  students  get  regular  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  material,  in  addition  to  our  work  in  trades.  We  are 
also  progressing  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  drawing.  We  have  had  a  very  good 
class  of  students  this  year,  better  than  ever  before,  although  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Government  to  give  permission  to  some  of  the  students  that 
we  wanted.  The  ladies  of  the  Massachusetts  association  have  sent  us  some  Apaches, 
a  very  interesting  experiment.  Six  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the 
War  Department  were  sent  to  us.  Their  board  and  clothing  are  paid  for  by  the 
Massachusetts  association. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  been  taking  Cherokees  from  North  Carolina.  They 
are  an  earnest,  struggling  lot  down  there,  and  we  are  glad  to  bring  them  to  Hamp- 
ton and  give  them  a  chance.  The  results  of  our  work  have  been  good.  The  records 
show  that  87  per  cent  of  those  who  have  gone  back  have  stood  the  test,  and  are 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  regular  work.  One  thing  that  Hampton  has  done  is  to  keep 
track  of  them  after  they  leave.  We  send  out  a  number  of  our  teachers  or  officers 
into  the  West,  not  only  to  gather  students,  but  to  look  after  the  old  ones;  and  we 
try  to  help  the  wavering.  So  that  there  are  87  per  cent  engaged  in  some  regular 
occupation,  and  we  believe  that  that  compares  favorably  with  the  work  of  schools 
among  the  whites.  We  need  help  in  the  West.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  others 
who  have  gone  out  report  that  our  students  have  not  the  opportunity  that  they 
ought  to  have.  We  need  more  missionaries  in  the  West.  The  result  of  taking  away 
the  help  given  by  Government  to  the  denominations  has  not  thus  far  advanced  the 
work  out  there  as  it  was  expected  to.  Some  of  our  boys  go  back  to  agencies  where 
there  are  no  missionaries,  and  have  little  moral  help. 

Dr.  Frissell  said  that  he  had  several  Indian  students  with  him,  and  asked  that 
some  of  them  might  be  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Kingsley,  a  Winnebago,  who  graduated  at  Hampton  and  is  now  in 
its  printing  office,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  EBEN.  KINGSLEY.  I  have  always  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  people 
about  the  Indians,  but  when  I  do  get  a  chance  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  fade 
away  from  my  memory. 

President  GATES.  We  have  all  been  there,  my  friend. 

Mr.  KINGSLEY.  I  will  tell  you  some  things  about  the  Winnebagoes,  one  of  whom 
was  my  mother.  They  number  about  1,200  living,  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  along 
the  Missouri.  The  Government  has  built  houses  for  most  of  them,  so  that  only  the 
nonprogressive  live  in  tepees.  At  one  time  the  Government  used  to  give  them 
rations,  but  that  has  been  discontinued,  and  farming  implements  and  machinery 
have  been  given  them  instead.  This,  I  think,  has  been  a  very  good  plan,  because  it 
has  made  them  more  independent  and  more  willing  to  work  than  if  they  could  have 
had  rations  all  the  time.  The  tribes  that  have  made  the  most  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion are  those  that  have  had  to  provide  their  own  food.  Since  1887  the  Winne- 
bagoes and  the  Omahas  have  taken  up  their  land  in  severalty,  and  have  become 
voters;  but  many  have  not  realized  the  value  or  meaning  of  the  vote.  A  good  many 
of  them  sell  their  votes.  The  politicians  of  the  county  come  over  and  buy  them  for 
50  cents  and  upward.  As  an  instance,  I  was  there  last  fall,  getting  scholars  for 
•  Lincoln  Institute,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  Indians;  and  one  Indian  told 
me  that  they  never  used  to  sell  their  votes,  but  that  last  fall  they  did.  He  said: 
"We  found  thatthn  supremacy  of  one  party  over  the  other  did  not  affect  us  in  the 
least,  and,  as  we  needed  the  money,  we  sold  our  votes."  That  shows  the  way  a 
good  many  of  them  look  at  it.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  supremacy  of  one 
party  over  the  other  does  affect  everybody  under  the  Government ;  and  I  told  them 
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about  it,  and  that  good  white  people  never  sell  their  votes,  no  matter  how  poor  they 
are.  They  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn  and  grain,  but  very  little  stock.  I  told  a  good 
many  of  them  that  if  they  would  raise  less  dogs  and  more  hogs  it  would  be  better 
for  them  and  I  do  not  remember  any  disagreeing  with  me.  • 

Two  of  the  worst  things  ou  the  reservation  I  would  like  to  tell  about.  One  is  the 
drinking  among  the  Indians.  This  habit  has  grown  a  great  deal  since  they  became 
citizens.  The  white  people  say  they  are  citizens,  and  can  have  anything  they  want, 
and  so  they  sell  to  the  Indians  all 'the  whisky  they  want.  Another  bad  thing  that 
is  allowed  on  the  reservation,  and  that  could  be  stopped,  is  the  Indian  dancing.  This 
dancing  is  one  of  the  worst  things  there.  It  keeps  the  Indians  from  work,  and,  as 
it  is  their  custom  to  give  presents  to  each  other  at  the  dances,  sometimes  an  Indian 
will  give  away  the  only  team  that  he  has  for  working  his  land, 

Another  thing  that  needs  to  be  corrected  is  the  marriage  custom  among  the  Indians. 
This  is  very  important,  because,  as  they  do  now,  they  do  not  follow  the  laws  of  the 
State.  The  agent  should  have  power  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State,  and,  if  broken, 
he  should  have  power  to  punish  those  who  break  them  severely. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  failure  of  our  returned  students.  There  are 
some  who  do  fail,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  failures  are  enough  to  discourage  our 
friends  from  helping  Indians.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our  friends 
about  the  wisdom  of  appointing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents.  We  have  an  army 
officer  as  our  agent,  and  I  speak  for  the  Winnebagoes  when  I  say  we  like  him  very 
well.  1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  officers  are  at  other  places,  but  we  like  Capt. 
William  H.  Beck,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  The  Indians  there  say  he  is  the  best  agent 
they  ever  had.  They  said  they  had  been  drifting  like  logs  in  a  flood,  and  that  he 
had  rescued  them.  That  is  just  what  they  said.  I  would  also  say  that  no  agent  has 
ever  been  so  unpopular  among  the  white  neighbors  as  Captain  Beck.  If  you  were 
to  see  the  papers  published  in  the  county  you  would  see  how  unpopular  he  is. 

Question.  How  about  leasing  their  land? 

Mr.  KINGSLEY.  The  Wiunebagoes  have  been-  leasing  their  land  to  white  people. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  rules  about  it  are,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  pro- 
vision for  their  having  to  cultivate  part  of  it.  Some  of  the  Indians  would  like  to 
lease  all  of  their  laud  and  "just  take  it  easy,"  as  they  say.  I  think  they  should 
cultivate  part  of  it.  They  may  get  money  if  they  lease  the  land,  but  they  will  not 
get  a  chance  to  learn  to  work.  They  need  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  farming, 
because  when  they  do  cultivate  their  land  they  do  not  work  it  as  the  farmers  round 
here  do,  with  skill  and  by  scientific  ways.  They  raise  one  crop  on  the  same  field 
year  after  year,  and  I  think  good  farmers  don't  do  that.  I  think  that  soon  exhausts 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  You  can  see  that  is  one  thing  that  our  returned  students 
can  do,  for  in  the  East  many  of  them  have  learned  to  work  on  farms  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  and  New  England,  and  they  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing, and  you  will  find  the  finest  and  largest  farms  among  us  are  owned  and  worked 
by  returned  students. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  reminiscences.  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley 
was  asked  to  speak  first. 

ADDRESS   OF   MR.    A.    K.    SMILEY. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  conferences  at  Lake 
Mohonk.  Fifteen  years  ago,  about  this  time  of  year,  I  received  my  appointment  by 
President  Hayes  on  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  the  fol- 
'  lowing  winter  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 
Charges  of  corruption  were  made  at  that  meeting  against  certain  officers  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  a  committee  of  the  board 
was  appointed  to  investigate  them,  of  which  1  was  made  chairman.  After  three 
weeks  of  careful  investigation  the  charges  of  corruption  were  proven  against  three 
prominent  officers,  and  Secretary  Schurz  promptly  dismissed  them.  Then  the  Sec- 
retary called  upon  the  board  to  investigate  the  whole  Indian  Bureau.  I  was  made 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee,  and  my  old  schoolmate,  Mr.  Stickney, 
was  my  associate.  We  inspected  the  whole  Indian  Bureau,  and  particularly  its 
methods  of  doing  business,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  Secretary  and  his  subor- 
dinate officers  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  conduct  Indian  affairs  on  fairly  good 
business  principles.  This  is  how  I  came  at  once  to  be  deeply  interested  in  Indian 
work. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  invite 
the  secretaries  of  all  the  religious  denominations  having  charge  of  Indian  work  to 
meet  with  them  at  Washington  and  receive  reports  of  fieldwork  and  discuss  the 
Indian  problem  for  one  day.  One  short  day  seemed  to  me  totally  insufficient  time 
to  thoroughly  complete  the  discussion,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  have  the  meeting  pro- 
longed. Eleven  years  ago  last  spring  General  Whittlesey  and  I  were  sent  to  Dakota 
to  investigate  complaints  made  against  railroad  corporations  of  defrauding  the 
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Sionx  Indians  of  their  lands.  While  at  the  Santee  Agency  we  met,  seemingly  by 
chance,  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  interested  in  Indian  affairs;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  we  sat  in  council  for  three  days  and  discussed  the  complicated  problem 
connected  with  the  Sioux  Reservation.  We  arrived  at  valuable  conclusions  and 
agreed  to  work  unitedly  thereafter.  Of  the  twelve  persons  who  composed  that 
council  at  Santee  eight  are  here  to-night,  namely,  General  Whittlesey,  Dr.  Ward, 
Dr.  Strieby,  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Addison  Foster,  Professor  Painter,  Mr.  Mead,  and 
myself.  The  four  others  were  Bishop  Hare,  Dr.  Riggs,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Fowler.  That  council  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  determined  to  repeat  at  Mohonk  on  a 
larger  scale  the  conference  which  had  proved  so  helpful.  I  invited  them  all  to  meet 
at  Mohonk  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  promised  to  have  a  large  gathering  to  discuss 
leisurely  the  whole  Indian  question.  The  first  conference  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  and  every  year  since  a  conference  has  been  held. 

Another  conference,  the  thirteenth,  will  be  called  next  autumn,  and  doubtless 
many  others,  till  the  Indian  question  is  satisfactorily  settled. 

Hon.  William  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  invited  to  speak. 

ADDRESS   OF   JUSTICE    STRONG. 

I  think  that  we  must  feel  thankful  to  God  for  the  establishment  and  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  In  view  of  what  it  has  accomplished  and  is  aconi- 
plishing,  it  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the  confidence  of  multitudes  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the  elevation  andsalvation  of  this  race. 
That  is  not  all.  Under  God,  I  think  we  all  feel  thankful,  or  ought  to,  for  Mr.  Smiley's 
organization  of  the  Mohonk  Conference.  It  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  describe, 
or  for  any  of  us  to  conceive,  the  extent  of  good  the  conference  has  done  during  its 
short  existence.  It  has  created  a  sentiment  throughout  the  community  that  I  think 
could  have  been  created  no  other  way.  It  has  united  Christian  men  and  women  of 
all  religious  denominations  in  a  common  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  It  has 
had  its  influence  upon  Congress.  Its  efforts  have  resulted  in  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  manifestly  effective  in  lifting  them  up  to  respectable  and  orderly 
Christian  society. 

It  has  done  this  because  of  its  organization.  When  Christian  men  and  women  act 
together  as  an  organization,  the  power  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  exerted  by 
individuals  acting  separately.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of  fagots.  The  voice 
of  the  Mohonk  Conference  is  not  disregarded  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  has  not  effected  all  that  we  have  hoped.  We  had  looked  for  greater  ben- 
eficial legislation  than  we  have  yet  received,  unless  we  except  the  allotment  bill, 
which  I  regard  as  a  step  far  in  the  right  direction  of  lifting  up  the  Indian  race.  We 
may  look  for  more  legislation  hereafter,  stimulated  by  the  sentiment  that  is  created 
by  this  organization — legislation  that  shall  tend  very  much  to  the  more  rapid  eleva- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  direction  which  they  are  now  tending. 

That  is  not  all.  The  publications,  the"  annual  reportb,  of  this  organization  go 
abroad  all  over  the  country.  They  are  read  by  persons  who  had  felt  no  particular 
interest  heretofore  in  the  work  of  the  conference;  and  they  call  forth  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  persons  who,  without  the  existence  of  these  reports,  would  never 
think  of  lifting  a  finger  to  elevate  the  Indian  above  the  low  plane  on  which  he  has 
been  living  for  generations. 

'  This  conference  is  not  going  to  die.  It  will  survive  any  of  us  who  are  now  on 
this  stage  of  action.  It  will  live  until  the  last  Indian  shall  be  lifted  up  to  the  civili- 
zation on  which  we  now  stand,  and  until  they  shall  be  gathered  into  Christian 
churches  in  as  large  proportion  as  the  whites  are  gathered  now.  I  look  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  see  all  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  as  respectable,  as  orderly 
members  of  society,  and  as  intelligent  as  the  average  of  our  own  people,  and  per- 
haps even  higher,  because  such  efforts  are  being  made  for  their  elevation. 

I  have  been  much  interested  by  the  remarks  of  Miss  Carter.  She  says  the  Indian 
women  can  be  taught  to  work  and  induced  to  work.  She  has  shown  some  of  their 
work,  and  she  wishes  to  secure  more  work  for  them  to  do.  The  Indian  should  work, 
not  only  for  his  own  subsistence  and  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  hut  he  should  work 
for  accumulation  and  for  thrift.  I  have  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  colored  race,  that 
the  moment  you  can  get  a  colored  man  to  be  thrifty  and  work,  to  lay  up  a  little  every 
year,  put  his  savings  into  the  bank  or  elsewhere,  and  keep  them  there,  you  can  save 
him,  and  make  a  respectable  citizen  out  of  him.  I  have  seen  it  among  my  own  serv- 
ants. If  you  can  induce  one  to  accumulate,  no  matter  how  slowly,  he  reaches  a  higher 
level  than  he  stood  on  before,  where  he  has  been  just  a  servant  and  noching  more. 
What  is  true  of  the  negro  is  true  of  the  Indian.  The  moment  you  can  lead  an  Indian 
to  work  and  to  save  the  product  of  his  work,  that  moment  the  Indian  is  saved. 
Miss  Carter  is  working  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  Indian  women  can  be  taught 
to  sew,  to  make  their  own  garments,  and  to  do  other  things  which  are  appropriate 
to  the  work  of  a  woman,  you  save  them,  and  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane.  I  cordially 
approve  of  every  effort  to  make  an  Indian  work,  and  save  the  product  of  his  labor. 
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In  regard  to  the  last  legislation  which  gives  the  power  of  the  alienation  of  land 
by  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
agree  with  General  Whittlesey  and  Senator  Dawes  in  objecting  to  that  provision  of 
the  last  act  of  Congress.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  provision,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
repealed.  At  the  same  time  1  think  the  power  to  lease  these  allotted  lands  should 
somewhere  be  given  in  some  cases.  All  these  allottees  can  not  be,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  farmers ;  some  ought  to  be  mechanics.  There  ought  to  be  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  among  them. 

All  these  lauds  ought  not  be  held  for  farming  alone.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  an  allottee  to  cultivate  the  land.  What  is  a  woman,  for 
instance,  to  do?  Is  she  to  farm  it,  or  is  it  to  lie  idle  until  the  twenty-five  years 
expire?  What  is  the  young  man  to  do  who  desires  to  become  a  physician,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  clergyman,  or  who  desires  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
education  ?  He  can  not  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  farm  his  land.  Is,  then,  the  land 
to  lie  idle,  and  to  be  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  allottees?  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  land,  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  allottee,  must 
be  capable  of  being  alienated  for  a  limited  period.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tri- 
bunal established  which  shall  judge  each  case  by  itself.  I  would  not  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  living  off  in  Washington.  I  would  establish  a  tribunal,  or 
I  would  authorize  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  to  decide  each  case  by 
itself.  The  Secretary  in  Washington  would  necessarily  decide  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  persons  of  whom  he  knows  nothing.  He  could  not  take  the  time  to  examine 
each  case  presented  to  him.  The  act  of  Congress  is  entirely  objectionable  in  my 
view,  and,  as  I  said,  very  dangerous.  I  would  limit  the  time  of  alienating  the  land 
to  five  years,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  three.  But  there  should  be  the  power  and 

Erivilege  of  leasing  alter  careful  examination  by  some  properly  constituted  tribunal. 
b  can  best  be  done  by  a  court. 

I  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  work  which  this  conference  is  doing,  and  I  look 
forward  for  greater  results  in  the  future  than  have  been  attained  in  the  past.  We 
know  that,  largely  through  the  influence  of  this  conference,  three-fourths  of  the 
Indians  are  now  self-supporting.  They  have  learned  to  work.  The  other  fourth 
ought  to  be  brought  up  to  a  similar  condition ;  and  I  trust  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  this  result  may  be  attained  within  a  few  years. 
Dr.  Strieby  was  asked  to  continue  the  reminiscences. 

ADDRESS   OF   REV.    M.    E.    STRIEBY,  D.  D. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  peace  policy  of  General  Grant. 
This  was  an  effort  to  get  the  Indian  work  out  of  politics.  The  nomination  of  Indian 
agents  was  assigned  to  different  missionary  societies.  The  American  Missionary 
Association  accepted  the  appointment  of  six  agents,  and  afterwards  eight.  Our 
senior  secretary,  George  Whipple,  was  then  in  the  management  of  this  department. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of  noble  countenance,  and  most  sterling  judgment. 
We  all  recognized  this.  When  we  had  talked  a  subject  all  over  and  expressed  our 
opinions,  the  last  decision  of  George  Whipple  carried  every  one  of  us. 

The  Grant  policy  went  on  for  a  while  with  considerable  success.  But  by  and  by 
the  enthusiasm  waned,  and  the  influence  of  politicians  once  more  came  to  the  front. 
I  remember  a  United  States-  Senator  once,  who  wanted  his  brother  to  be  appointed 
to  an  agency,  and  our  library  was  to  be  enlarged  by  the  gift  of  books,  etc.  His 
brother  was  not  appointed,  and  the  books  never  came. 

I  was  acquainted  with  Secretary  Schurz.  He  was  a  very  genial  man.  I  remember 
once,  when  the  secretaries  of  the  missionary  societies  were  gathered  round  him,  and 
some  one  said,  "  Why  don't  you  lay  down  precise  rules  for  these  agents,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  to  do?"  "  Well,  "'said  he,  "they  have  the  multiplication  table  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  What  more  do  they  want?"  There  it  was  in  a  nutshell. 

On  one  occasion  the  association  nominated  a  man  as  agent.  He  was  thoroughly 
competent,  and  Secretary  Schurz  believed  him  to  be  so.  The  session  of  Congress 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  I  went  to  Washington  and  had  a  conference  with  Secre- 
tary Schurz.  Our  nomination  was  sent  in,  and  it  was  so  late  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  dodging  it.  But  a  certain  Member  of  Congress  wanted  some  one  else; 
and  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  was  too  late  to  avert  it,  our  man  was  rejected  and 
the  other  man  was  appointed.  It  was  time,  then,  for  the  Mohonk  Conference  to  be 
established  to  influence  public  sentiment. 

With  the  decay  of  the  Grant  peace  policy,  which  was  becoming  inoperative, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  unless  God  should  raise  up  an  agency  that  would  do  what 
this  grand  conference  has  done — lift  up  a  public  sentiment  that  should  influence  the 
whole  American  people,  and  through  it  the  National  Government. 

It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  would  give  the  next  address  and  that 
he  would  be  followed  by  Bishop  Whipple,  whose  presence  was  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction. 
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ADDRESS  OF  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.  D. 

I  ain  not  a  member  of  the  same  communion  nor  in  the  Episcopal  succession,  but 
there  is  no  living  man  whose  Episcopal  benediction  I  would  rather  have  thau  that 
of  Bishop  Whipple. 

When  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  first  founded,  in  the  year  1882,  the  Indians 
of  this  country  were  almost  all  of  them  living  on  reservations.  Attempts  were  being 
made  for  their  education,  sometimes  by  the  Government,  sometimes  by  missionary 
societies,  sometimes  by  a  strangely  un-American  partnership  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  missionary  societies.  And  all  these  attempts  were  individual,  sporadic. 
The  American  Indian,  on  American  soil,  was  so  far  accounted  a  foreigner  that  in  the 
Congregational  organization  he  came  under  the  head  of  foreign  missions,  and  the 
churches  maintained  in  the  midst  of  Indians  were  a  part  of  our  foreign  missionary 
work. 

They  were  shut  up  in  reservations.  The  reservation  is  a  territory,  larger  or  smaller, 
surrounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  beyond  which  no  civilizing  elements  are  permitted 
to  go  without  the  consent  of  a  despot,  who  may  be  a  good  one  or  may  be  a  bad  one, 
but  who  is  equally  a  despot — the  agent.  The  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  post-office, 
the  court,  the  bank,  the  newspaper,  the  church,  the  school,  the  market,  the  common 
interchange  and  play  of  life,  are  all  shut  out.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  1885.  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  a  description  of 
the  reservation  system  at  that  time,  which  I  find  embodied  in  that  report,  written 
by  a  gentleman  whom,  possibly,  the  president  of  this  conference  may  know  better 
than  I  know  him;  but  I  am  sure  he  does  not  honor  him  more  than  I  honor  him — 
Merrill  E.  Gates. 

"  The  mightiest  of  all  teaching  forces  is  example.  Constant  association  with  those 
whom  they  wish  to  imitate  transforms  men  as  does  no  other  process.  From  this 
all-powerful  civilizing  force,  example,  we  carefully  exclude  the  Indians.  We  herd 
them  by  themselves  on  vast,  vacant  reservations. 

"While  we  profess  to  desire  their  civilization,  we  adopt  in  the  Indian  reservation 
the  plan  which  of  all  possible  plans  seems  most  carefully  designed  to  preserve  the 
degrading  customs  and  the  low  moral  standards  of  heathen  barbarism.  Take  a 
barbaric  tribe,  place  them  upon  a  vast  tract  of  land  from  which  you  carefully  exclude 
all  civilized  men,  separate  them  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  organized  civil  society 
and  the  example  of  reputable  white  settlers,  and,  having  thus  insulated  them  in 
empty  space,  doubly  insulate  them  from  Christian  civilization  by  surrounding  them 
with  sticky  layers  of  the  vilest,  most  designingly  wicked  men  our  century  knows,  the 
whisky-selling  whites  and  the  debased  half-breeds  who  infest  the  fringes  of  our  res- 
ervations, men  who  have  the  vices  of  the  barbarian  plus  the  worst  vices  of  the  reck- 
less frontiersman  and  the  city  criminal,  and  then  endeavor  to  incite  the  electrifying, 
life-giving  currents  of  civilized  life  to  flow  through  this  doubly  insulated  mass.  If 
an  Indian  now  and  then  gets  glimpses  of  something  better  and  seeks  to  leave  this 
seething  mass  of  in-and-in  breeding  degradation,  to  live  in  a'civilized  community, 
give  him  no  protection  by  law  and  no  hope  of  citizenship.  If  he  has  won  his  way, 
as  many  have  done,  through  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  with  honor,  tell 
him  that  he  may  see  many  of  our  largest  cities  ruled  by  rings  of  men,  many  of  whom 
are  foreigners  by  birth,  ignorant,  worthless,  yet  naturalized  citizens,  but  that  he 
must  not  hope  to  vote  or  to  hold  office. 

"If  he  says,  'I  will  be  content  to  accumulate  property,  then/  tell  him,  'You  may 
do  so;  but  anyone  who  chooses  may  withhold  your  wages,  refuse  to  pay  you  money 
he  has  borrowed,  plunder  you  as  he  will,  and  our  law  gives  you  no  redress.'  Thus 
we  drive  the  honest  and  ambitious  Indian,  as  we  do  the  criminals,  back  to  the  tribe 
and  the  reservation;  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  hopes  of  bettering  themselves, 
while  we  feed  their  laziness  on  Government  rations,  we  complain  that  they  are  not 
more  ambitious  and  industrious. 

"Christian  missionaries  plunge  into  these  reservations,  struggle  with  the  mass  of 
evil  there,  and  feeling  that  bright  children  can  be  best  educated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  civilization,  they  send  to  Eastern  institutions  these  Indian  children  plucked  like 
fire-stained  brands  from  the  reservations.  They  are  brought  to  our  industrial  train- 
ing schools.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  comparison  of  their  photographs  when  they 
come  and  when  they  go  is  wonderful. 

"The  years  of  contact  with  ideas  and  with  civilized  men  and  Christian  women  so 
transform  them  that  their  faces  shine  with  a  wholly  new  light,  for  they  have  indeed 
' communed  with  God.'  They  came  children;  they  return  young  men  and  young 
women;  yet  they  look  younger  in  the  face  than  when  they  came  to  us.  The  pre- 
maturely aged  look  of  hopeless  heathenism  has  given  way  to  that  dew  of  eternal 
youth  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
thoughts  of  an  eternal  future. 

"  Yet  such  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  our  tribal  and  reservation  policy  that  we 
send  back  these  young  men  and  women,  not  to  a  life  where  a  home  and  a  family 
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could  be  transformed  by  their  influence,  but  into  this  tribal  mass  sodden  in  the 
prejudices  of- centuries  of  heathenism,  where  they  gasp  in  vain  for  civilized  occupa- 
tions and  example,  until  the  pressure  of  race  instincts  and  the  waves  of  ridicule  too 
often  close  over  their  better  hopes  and  habits  and  aspirations,  as  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  close  over  the  life-hungry  face  of  a  drowning  man." 

In  1882,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  a  great  proportion  of  Christian, 
humane,  patriotic,  noble  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  thought  that  we  must 
leave  the  reservation  alone  and  "reform  it  from  within" — that  is  a  favorite  phrase, 
you  know.  There  were  some  of  us  who  believed  that  the  reservation  was  evil,  and 
only  evil,  and  that  continually ;  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  absolutely  to 
obliterate  it,  and  that  that  could  not  be  done  too  speedily.  Those  who  held  this 
opinion  were  warned  of  the  danger  of  radical  and  hasty  measures,  but  we  thought 
there  was  no  danger  that  the  process  of  destruction  could  go  on  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  advantageous.  There  were  three  years  of  debate  before  a  final  decision 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  1885.  The  idea  embodied  in  the 
platform  was  substantially  this,  that  the  reservation  is  an  evil,  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished,  that  the  land  should  be  divided,  that  the  Indian  should  be  encouraged 
and  required  to  take  the  land,  and  that  whatever  laud  was  in  excess  of  that  which 
was  needed  for  the  tribe  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indians. 

Three  years  went  by,  and  the  question  of  education  was  taken  up,  and  there  was 
a  warm  discussion. 

A  voice.  Hot? 

Dr.  ABBOTT.  I  think  it  was  hot.  I  am  speaking  to  some  persons  who  have  not 
attended  these  conferences  for  twelve  years.  I  feel  venerable  when  I  think  that  I 
am  12  years  old.  Those  who  were  never  here  before  must  understand  that,  though 
we  had  a  hot  discussion,  it  could  not  have  been  a  bitter  discussion  with  Mr.  Smiley 
looking  on ;  and  it  never  was.  And  you  can  not  know,  as  those  of  us  that  were  here 
know,  how  that  wonderful  genius  of  good  humor,  General  Fisk,  poured  on  the  oil 
of  sweetness  and  love  whenever  the  joints  began  to  creak  a  little. 

So  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  not  suddenly,  but  by  a  gradual  process  and  slow 
debate,  reached  the  radical  and  fundamental  position  that  the  Indian  is  a  man,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  treated  as  other  men.  In  that  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  Indian 
problem.  Still  there  are  men  that  say,  "Do  you  think  the  Indian  can  take  care  of 
himself?"  "I  do  not  know;  but,  if  anything  is  settled  by  a  'century  of  dishonor/ 
it  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  take  care  of  him."  '  It  is  safer  to 
leave  him  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  and  take  the  bitterness  of  his  life  with  its 
sweet,  with  the  belief  that  there  is  the  mercy  of  God  reaching  out  to  all,  a  mercy 
which  endureth  forever,  and  has  opportunities  that  we  know  not  of,  than  it  is  for  us 
to  intrust  him  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  men  who  are — I'll  tell  you  a  story.  I  once 
visited  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  coal  barons  what  sort 
of  men  were  digging  their  coal.  He  said:  "The  Irish  are  gone,  and  the  Welsh  are 
gone.  Our  miners  now  are  Hungarians."  "What  sort  of  people  are  they  ?"  I  asked. 
"Something  like  the  parsons,"  he  said,  "some  good  and  some  bad."  Those  are  the 
people  we  have  to  intrust  the  Indians  to  when  we  intrust  them  to  agents — some 
good,  some  bad,  but,  whether  good  or  bad,  not  to  be  intrusted  with  absolute  author- 
ity over  their  fellow-men.  Our  Government  is  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  paternal 
functions.  Whenever  it  attempts  to  exercise  them  it  fails. 

What  lies  before  us  in  the  future?  Three  things,  it  seems  to  me.  What  are  we  to 
work  for?  First  of  all,  justice.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  feeling  of  wrath  and  fiery 
indignation  against  the  system  that  puts  the  wards  of  this  nation  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  had  neither  experience  nor  training,  and  who  have  not  the  moral 
qualifications  for  the  work,  and  puts  them  there  to  pay  for  political  service  rendered 
in  the  past  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  future— there  ought  to  be  such  a  fiery  indignation 
against  that  flagrant  injustice,  whether  under  Republican  or  Democratic  administra- 
tion, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  system  to  live. 

The  second  objective  point  is  liberty.  Who  is  it  that  said,  "  The  cure  fortheevils 
of  liberty  is  more  liberty?"  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Indian  to  the  same  liberty  that  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  when 
the  Indian  who  has  land  shall  have  the  right  to  alienate  that  land.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Painter,  will  go  to  New  York  and  visit  some  of  the  clubs  in 
that  city  he  will  find  some  white  men  with  their  hand  in  their  pockets,  smoking 
cigarettes  instead  of  pipes,  and  having  an  easy  time  because  they  have  leased  their 
land  and  are  letting  some  one  else  do  their  work  for  them.  The  time  for  un tram- 
meled liberty  may  not  have  come  yet ;  but  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  we  are  to  speed, 
not  retard,  the  day. 

'  The  third  objection  is  education.  I  do  not  say  education  and  religion,  because  I 
do  not  recognize  any  education  that  is  not  religious,  nor  any  religion  that  is  not  edu- 
cative. The  ideal  system  of  education  has  been  so  admirably  outlined  to-day  by  Dr. 
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Hailnian  that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  that  outline — 
an  education  in  which  church  and  state  will  cooperate,  but  not  be  in  partnership; 
an  education  in  which  conscience,  reverence,  love,  and  faith  will  have  their  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  hands,  and  feet,  and  brain. 

ADDRESS  OF  BISHOP  WHIPPLE. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  frame  any  words  for  my  thoughts  as  I  read  in  your  faces 
your  love  for  these  red  children  of  our  Father.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  joy 
that  comes  to  the  Saviors  heart  when  He  sees  how  we  Christian  folk  are  learning  to 
love  each  other  in  loving  all  that  He  loves.  And  may  I  not  say  wrhen  He  sees  these 
wanderers  coming  home  that  the  travail  of  His  soul  is  satisfied? 

It  is  thirty-five  years  since  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Indians  of  Minnesota.  They 
belonged  to  the  two  great  families  that  represented  all  of  the  Indians  north  of  the 
Cherokees  with  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  the  Algonquins,  and. 
the  Dakotas.  I  read  the  other  day  that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  read  Eliot's 
Bible.  That  is  a  mistake.  It  can  be  read  by  the  Ojibways,  of  Minnesota,  and  per- 
haps it  may  interest  you  if  I  read  to  you  the  meanings  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  great  family  of  Indians  called  by  the  French  Algonquius: 

1.  Ojibwa i/;  plural,  Ojibyeg;    the  Chippeways.     The  name    means    "  to-=roast-till- 
puekered-up."     Probably  so  called  from  an  incident  in  their  history.    (See  Warren's 
history.) 

2.  Ottawa;  plural,  Ottawag;  the  Ottawas.     Meaning  "the  traders,"  from  their  sell- 
ing or  passing  to  the  interior  tribes  the  wares  they  received  from  the  French  in  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

3.  JBiva-da-wa-dum-ig;   the    Pottawatomies.     Meaning  "  those- who-keep-the-fire," 
who  lived  in  Illinois. 

4.  Miami;  plural,  Miamig;  the  Miainis.     Meaning  " those- who-live-on- the-Penin- 
sula,"  who  lived  in  Ohio. 

5.  Sagig;  the  Sacs.     Meaning  "  those- who-live-at-the-entry." 

6.  Od-ish-qua-gum-ig.   Meaning  "  those- who-live-at-the-end- of- the- water,"  the  Mic- 
Macs  of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  PFabun-aki;   plural,    Wabun-ukig;  '•  men-of-the-eastern-land,"  the  Abanakis  of 
Maine. 

8.  Waubun-akig  is  also  their  name  for  the  Delawares,  meaning   "eastern-earth- 
dwellers." 

9.  Shawunog;  the  Shawnees.     Meaning  "  southern-people." 

10.  0-manomin-ig ;  "  wild-rice-people,"  the  Manoiuinies  of  Wisconsin. 

11.  O-dug-am-ig;  meaning  "  those-who-live-on-the  opposite-side." 

12.  Ki-nis-tin-og ;  the  Crees,  of  the  British  possessions. 

13.  O-mush-ki-gog;  the  Muskigoes,  "  Swamp-people. " 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  and  a  little  later  our  Indian  affairs  were  at  their 
worst.  It  is  not  slander  to  say  that  our  Indian  system  was  a  synonym  for  robbery. 
The  Indian  agent  received  his  office  simply  as  a  reward  for  being  a  henchman  of  some 
politician.  The  Indians  had  sunk  t6  a  depth  of  degradation  that  their  heathen  fore- 
fathers had  never  known.  When  I  listen  to  my  good  friend  General  Whittlesey,  and 
to  the  good  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  as  representative  of  Indian  officials,  I 
think  of  the  time  when  the  Indian  school-teacher  was  appointed  fresh  from  keeping 
a  drinking  saloon ;  and,  although  he  held  office  for  two  years,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  there  was  not  a  solitary  Indian  child  that  learned  to  read.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  law  in  the  Indian  country.  I  knew  an  Indian  woman,  of  pure  charac- 
ter, murdered  in  cold  blood  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses ;  and  an  Indian 
arrested  the  man,  and  took  him  to  Fort  Ripley,  the  nearest  post.  He  was  put  in  the 
guardhouse  for  four  months,  but  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  his  discharge  because 
there  was  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian.  I  knew  a  white  man,  when  he  passed  an 
Indian  sleeping  under  a  tree,  to  swear  with  an  oath,  "  I  will  kill  that  redskin ;  "  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  others  he  killed  the  Indian.  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith — I  can  hardly 
speak  his  name  without  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  fidelity  to  the 
Indians — gave  $50  out  of  his  pocket,  and  I  $50;  but  we  could  not  secure  that  the  man 
should  be  punished  for  that  murder.  I  have  often  wondered,  as  I  looked  back  upon 
those  years,  when  I  used  to  say  that  I  was  walking  on  my  heart,  as  to  why  I  never 
gave  up.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  two  reasons.  When  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see 
a  step  ahead,  I  read  anew  the  old  story  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  found  that 
there  was  never  a  solitary  human  being  that  came  into  his  presence  where  he  was 
not  perfectly  hopeful  for  humanity;  for  in  his  love  there  was  no  limitation  of  sects 
or  caste  or  tribe.  And  then  I  remembered  that  when  that  man  wrote  as  no  man  ever 
did  write  about  the  things  of  God,  Saint  Paul,  he  did  not  end  till  he  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  And  so  I  resolved  to  work  and 
wait. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  strange  apathy  on  the  part  of  Christian  men.     It  seemed 
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as  if  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  were  dead  when  they  thought  of  the  poor  red 
man,  whose  rights  were  unquestioned.  The  law  of  nations  recognized  that  he  had 
possessory  rights  to  the  soil,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787  affirmed  it.  The  judiciary, 
the  executive,  and  the  legislative  departments  of  the  Government  recognized  his 
rights  as  a  man.  When  Napoleon  sold  us  that  vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
he  reserved  the  rights  of  the  Indian.  And  yet  I  remember,  the  first  time  that  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  missionary  address  after  my  visit  to  the  Indian  country,  a  very 
wise  man  said  to  me,  "  You  are  a  young  bishop,  and  you  have  a  very  great  work  to 
do;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  say  anything  about  the  Indians.  They 
are  a  perishing  race.  They  will  pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  you  can 
do  nothing  for  them.'7  When  I  came  to  speak  I  repeated  the  advice  which  I  had 
received  to  the  congregation.  I  said  that  advice  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  slave 
had  an  infidel  master  who  said  to  him  one  day,  "Jim,  you  are  the  queerest  fellow  I 
knew  on  earth.  You  are  always  talking  about  faith.  It  is  faith  in  the  morning, 
and  faith  at  noon,  and  faith  at  night.  I  suppose,  if  you  thought  the  Lord  were  to 
tell  you  to  jump  over  that  stone  wall,  you  would  go  and  do  it."  "  Yes,  massa,"  he 
replied,  "if  the  Lord  should  tell  Jim  to  jump  through  the  stone  wall,  it  is  Jim's 
business  to  jump;  and  it  is  the  Lord's  business  to  get  him  through."  So  I  deter- 
mined to  go  on  with  my  work 

I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  that  early  life.  There  is  hardly  a 
trail  in  all  that  northern  forest  in  which  I  have  not  traveled  in  summer  and  winter. 
I  remember  once  that  I  heard  that  some  Indians  were  starving;  and  I  waded  for 
more  than  40  miles  with  the  snow  nearly  to  my  waist,  and  I  was  able  to  save  those 
poor  Indians.  I  can  say  that  the  lines  on  my  cheek  have  some  of  them  been  honestly 
earned,  but  a  power  above  my  weak  will  compelled  me  to  go  and  preach  to  those 
Indians  the  love  of  their  Father. 

I  think  I  mentioned  last  year  that  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Strieby,  had  a  missionary 
at  Red  Lake.  I  will  mention  an  incident  connected  with  that  which  brought  us 
together.  On  one  of  my  annual  visits  to  the  Indian  country  an  Indian  chief  walked 
150  miles  to  meet  me.  He  said,  "  White  man  say  they  have  bought  my  land.  I  have 
not  sold  land.  I  have  not  signed  treaty.  I  hear  you  are  servant  of  Great  Spirit, 
and  you  pity  Indian.  Will  you  help  me?"  I  traced  out  the  story,  and  I  found  he 
had  told  the  truth;  find  I  asked  him  to  go  to  Washington,  and  I  promised  I  would 
help  him.  I  went  to  Washington  full  of  enthusiasm  then,  and  I  worked  for  weeks; 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  very  coolly  told  me,  "We  have  made  that  treaty, 
and  we  shall  enforce  it."  I  am  afraid  I  became  angry,  but  it  was  the  kind  of  right- 
eous anger  of  which  Saint  Paul  spoke.  I  went  into  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  I  said: 
"Sir,  I  came  here  to  tell  you  a  story  which,  if  heeded,  would  save  that  northern 
frontier  from  an  Indian  massacre — we  have  had  one  on  the  western  border — but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  had  whistled  against  the  north  wind,  I  should  have 
done  as  much  good.  I  am  going  home,  and  you  will  hear  from  me  through  the  public 
press."  The  officer  said  to  me,  "  You  have  said  a  great  many  hard  things  against 
this  Bureau."  I  replied:  "Yes;  and  I  have  always  said  them  over  my  own  signa- 
ture; and  I  never  made  a  statement  that  I  have  not  the  proof  which  I  can  produce 
in  any  court  of  justice.  And  I  will  tell  you  something  else.  The  darkest  transac- 
tions of  personal  dishonesty  I  have  never  alluded  to.  Some  day  I  may." 

The  next  day  the  officials  asked,  "  What  is  it  Bishop  Whipple  wants?  If  he  wants 
money  for  schools  we  are  ready  to  help  him."  And  they  replied,  "  You  don't  know 
Bishop  Whipple.  If  he  makes  a  statement  you  may  be  sure  he  has  proof  behind  him. 
The  only  thing  he  wants  is  justice  for  those  Indians,  and  some  day  he  will  have  it." 
And  they  sent  for  the  Indians  and  made  a  treaty. 


want  one  of  your  kind;  for  I  know  your  kind.  We  know  your  love,  and  we  want 
that  kind  of  a  missionary."  I  sat  do"wn  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Strieby  and  said,  "I  will 
never  present  a  divided  Christianity  to  those  heathen  folk,  but  1  ask  your  permission 
to  plant  a  mission  there;"  and  Dr.  Strieby  wrote  back,.  "I  think  the  wisest  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  withdraw,  and  leave  the  field  to  you." 

So  we  established  a  mission  there;  and  when  we  came  to  consider  what  we  should 
call  it,  I  asked  my  superintendent  whom  I  had  known  from  a  boy  what  it  would  bet- 
ter be,  and  he  replied,  "You  know  these  men  are  awfully  degraded,  and  in  the  book 
of  Revelations  it  speaks  in  one  place  of  my  servant  Antipas,  '  where  Satan  dwelleth, 
and  I  think  we  had  better  call  it  the  Mission  of  St.  Antipas."  And  so  we  did. 

That  mission  has  been  there  more  than  twenty  years,  and  there  are  to-day  more 
Christians  in  that  village  than  there  are  in  any  settlement  or  any  village  or  any  city 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  proportion  to  the  population.  That  is  not  failure. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  there  have  always  been  gleams  of  light.  Some- 
times they  were  so  slight  that  perhaps  you  would  not  have  thought  much  ot  them; 
but  if  you  had  been  walking  on  your  heart  they  would  have  been  like,  the  voice  ot 
God. 
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An  Indian  came  to  my  house  one  day,  and  when 'I  opened  the  door  he  knelt  at 
my  knee.  I  said,  "  Don't  kneel. "  He  replied,  "I  do  not  kneel  to  worship  you.  I 
kneel  hecause  my  heart  is  warm  to  the  man  who  has  loving  pity  for  my  people.  I 
am  a  wild  man,  but  I  never  look  into  the  faces  of  my  children  that  my  heart  is  not 
sick.  My  fathers  told  that  there  was  a  Great  Spirit,  and  I  have  often  tried  to  talk 
to  him;  but  I  never  heard  any  voice."  He  looked  up  and  said,  "You  do  not  know 
what  I  mean.  You  never  stood  in  the  dark,  and  could  not  reach  hold  of  anything. 
One  day  an  Indian  came  to  my  wigwam,  and  he  told  me  a  wonderful  story  that  you 
had  told  at  Red  Lake  about  the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  I  said,  I  must  hear  that 
story,  and  I  have  walked  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  that 
story?  Surely  the  Great  Spirit  will  not  let  me  die  till  I  have  heard  it."  And  the 
man  did  hear  the  story;  and  then  he  looked  up  and  said,  "It  is  not  dark  now. 
My  heart  is  laughing  all  the  while." 

Now,  there  was  another  thing.  Our  Heavenly  Father  had  so  ordered  it,  because  I 
was  being  educated  as  well  as  the  Indian,  that  help  came  in  his  providence  from  a 
most  unexpected  source.  I  received  a  message  that  there  was  not  enough  food  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation.  It  was  before  the  bulk  of  the  Indians  had  been 
removed,  and  the  crops,  owing  to  the  grasshoppers,  had  been  lost.  I  borrowed  $500 
worth  of  flour  and  sent  it  out.  And  some  kind  friend  told  of  it,  and  I  received  a 
letter  from  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  who  sent  me  $2,000  to  take  care  of  those  Indians. 
That  was  the  love  of  Christ.  I  suppose  it  was  out  from  that  kindly  feeling  I  had  the 
honor  of  being,  perhaps,  the  only  bishop  in  Christendom  ever  invited  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  orthodox  branch,  and  also  the  Friends  of  the 
Hicksite  branch  of  Quakers.  One  of  these  Friends  I  must  mention,  for  those  who 
are  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Stewart  Brown.  He  sent  me  $1,000,  which  bought  the  first 
house  which  the  Ojibways  had  ever  received;  and  the  vast  herd  of  cattle  that 
belongs  to  them  to-day  is  in  part  due  to  the  generosity  of  that  noble  man. 

The  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  wanderers  have  not  all  been  brought 
home.  Here  let  me  tell  you  an  incident  that  happened  a  few  years  ago.  We  were 
beset  constantly  by  a  complication  of  anxieties.  Some  of  our  Indians  had  been  led 
astray.  It  was  sad  almost  to  heartbreaking.  I  met  my  superintendent,  whom  I 
always  called  Joseph,  and  we  talked  it  over  very  sadly.  Then  I  burst  out  laughing. 
He  said,  "  What  are  you  laughing  at?"  and  I  replied,  "To  think  that  you  and  I  are 
such  fools.  Why,  the  devil  has  had  possession  of  these  people  for  centuries,  and  we 
think  he  is  going  to  give  up  without  a  fight.  I  think  we  had  better  begin  to  light 
again."  And  we  did. 

I  visited  the  White  Earth  Reservation  recently.  At  my  first  visit,  years  ago,  I 
met  blanketed,  painted  savages.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  had  550  Indians  join 
with  me  in  public  worship,  and  after  I  was  there  some  considerable  time  I  did  not 
see  a  single  Indian  with  a  painted  i'ace  nor  one  who  wore  a  blanket. 

You  heard  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Carter,  tell  you  about  the  lace  workers.  It  is 
ever  blessed  to  give  employment,  but  she  gives  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  was 
one  day  sitting  in  the  doctor's  house  when  an  Indian  woman,  now  one  of  Miss  Car- 
ter's best  lace  workers,  came  into  the  room,  and  the  tears  began  to  run  down  her 
cheeks;  and  when  we  talked  with  her  she  said,  "I  am  not  crying  because  I  am 
sorry,  but  because  I  am  thinking  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  a  woman  where  they  have 
not  heard  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  how  good  my  husband  is  since  he  has 
known  of  it,  since  we  have  a  home."  Afterwards  she  said  to  Miss  Carter,  "I  notice 
you  wear  something  around  your  neck  that  is  white  and  looks  nice,  and  I  think  my 
husband  would  like  to  have  me  wear  one.  Wouldn't  you  tell  me  how  to  do  one?" 
So  very  womanly,  wasn't  it?  And  so  this  lace  making  has  brought  ideas  of  refine- 
ment connected  with  the  home  making.  I  do  not  depreciate  the  blessing  of  giving 
labor;  but  the  happiest  face  I  have  ever  looked  into  was  a  little  deformed  Indian 
girl,  a  full-blood.  When  I  came  to  her  log  house  she  came  rushing  out  to  me  with 
a  little  specimen  of  lace  work  in  her  hand,  and  cried,  "  I  made  it!  I  made  it!"  and 
held  it  against  her  heart.  Then  she  showed  me  in  delight  a  little  piece  of  money 
which  she  had  earned  by  making  lace,  and  I  saw  the  feeling  of  independence  that 
was  coming  to  the  dear  child.  There  is  no  rivalry  in  such  work,  save  only  the 
rivalry  as  to  who  shall  do  the  Master's  work  best. 

Had  I  time  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  a  body  of  Indians,  one  of 
them  the  truest  hero  that  I  ever  knew — a  man  that,  during  all  the  horrors  of  that 
Sioux  outbreak,  stood  like  a  wall  of  fire  to  protect  helpless  womanhood.  When  the 
leader  came  back  from  that  outbreak  he  would  tell  me  what  they  had  done,  and  all 
that  they  proposed  to  do;  and  once  he  said,  "We  are  going  to  join  with  the  Cana- 
dians, and  they  will  help  us;  and  we  will  drive  out  all  those  Yankees,  and  get  back 
our  own  land."  And  when  this  brave  man  said,  "Why  don't  you  tell  them  the 
truth?  Why  don't  you  tell  them  that  those  Indians  in  Canada  are  ruled  by  a  squaw, 
and  that  she  would  not  touch  with  her  little  finger  one  of  their  bloody  hands?" 
Then  they  shouted,  " Shoot  him,  shoot  him!"  And  he  opened  his  coat,  and  said, 
"  You  may  shoot  me,  but  you  can  not  keep  me  from  telling  you  the  truth." 
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Now,  this  great  Government  took  care  of  the  hostile  Indians;  and  they  are  draw- 
ing rations  to-day.  But  these  other  Indians  have  been  left  penniless.  Out  of  niy 
meager  salary  I  bought  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  apiece  for  a  few  of  them.  By  a 
strange  providence  their  crops  have  failed,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  will  go 
through  the  winter.  I  trust  the  hearts  of  Christian  people  will  be  touched  by  them, 
and  that  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  men  that  deserve  protection  shall  be  protected 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  wish  to  say  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  the 
future.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  my  heart  throbbed  and  my  eyes  were  blinded  with 
tears  as  I  heard  that  good  superintendent  tell  of  his  plans  "for  Indian  schools.  I 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  Government  ought  as  early  as  possible  to 
have  the  entire  care  of  the  education  of  the  Indians ;  and  I  want  to  say  to  this  con- 
ference, festina  lente — make  haste  slowly.  The  time  has  not  come  that  you  can  dis- 
pense with  such  work  as  has  been  done  'by  my  good  friend  Captain  Pratt  or  by  the 
Hampton  School ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  that  is 
that  there  should  be  no  contract  schools  on  the  Indian  reservations.  Whenever 
you  give  a  contract  to  the  members  of  any  religious  body  for  a  contract  school  on 
the  reservation,  you  have  so  far  united  church  and  state,  and  are  teaching  these 
Indians  that  these  are  the  only  men  who  have  influence  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  another  thing.  When  the  Government  school  at  the  agency  has  received  all 
the  Indian  children  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  care  for,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Indians  unprovided  for ;  and  the  effect  of  the  severalty  act  is  to  scatter  them  more 
widely.  And  therefore  I  insist  that  one  of  the  first  things  for  the  Government  to 
do  is  to  incorporate  a  district-school  system  for  the  Indians  that  are  remote  from  an 
agency.  I  tried  to  have  the  Government  establish  some  such  schools,  but  they  had 
no  money  for  the  purpose;  but  we  have  three  most  successful  schools  of  that  char- 
acter, which  at  the  very  earliest  moment  ought  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
We  give  the  Indian  children  a  lunch  at  noon  of  bread  and  butter;  and  these  little 
Indians,  poorly  clad,  come  in  all  weathers  three  and  four  miles  rather  than  miss  the 
school. 

Another  thing.  I  agree  with  all  my  good  brother  Dr.  Abbott  has  said  of  the  need 
of  looking  forward  to  making  the  Indians  citizens.  But  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  voting  in  Minnesota.  The  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  me,  "Do 
you  think  that  the  making  of  the  Indians  voters  will  settle  the  Indian  problem?" 
I  smiled,  but  said,  "We  have  tried  it  in  Minnesota.'7  "Why,"  he  said,  "I  did  not 
know  it  had  ever  been  tried."  In  Territorial  times  any  Indian  who  wore  civilized 
dress  was  entitled  to  vote.  We  had  a  close  election,  and  one  morning  we  found  the 
whole  tribe  had  been  run  through  one  pair  of  hickory  shirts  and  pantaloons  and 
voted  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  So  you  see  how  that  can  be  worked. 

Another  thing.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  permanency  in  the  office 
of  the  Indian  agent,  if  the  man  is  fitted  for  the  trust.  As  a  rule,  the  man  that  has 
never  looked  in  the  face  of  an  Indian,  when  he  goes  to  the  frontier,  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  solve  the  Indian  problem.  After  he  has  been  there  a 
little  time  he  begins  to  learn  a  little  something;  but,  unfortunately,  under  our 
political  system,  the  very  moment  the  man  has  proved  himself  fitted  for  the  trust, 
he  is  removed,  and  even-  the  Mohonk  Conference  has  not  been  able  to  keep  him  in  the 
place.  I  remember  when  nearly  1,500  citizens  of  the  neighboring  city,  under  the 
lead  of  a  man  whom  I  love  and  revere,  Herbert  Welsh,  asked  that  an  agent  should 
be  retained  who  was  doing  a  grand  work,  pitifully  failed.  That  political  power  is. 
still  stronger  than  our  influence.  But,  thank  God,  the  day  is  coming  when  this 
problem,  like  all  other  problems,  will  be  solved  by  the  law  of  love,  the  law  of  that 
Master  who  said,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  single  Indian  men  and  women  whose  lives  would  repay 
me  for  all  the  work  that  I  have  ever  done  for  them.  At  my  last  visitation  I  asked  the 
superintendent  of  our  mission  to  go  over  the  names  of  the  women,  and  tell  me  about 
the  Christian  character  and  purity  of  those  Indian  women.  And  he  said,  "I  thank 
God  I  can  tell  you,  bishop,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  women  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  who  are  living  purer  and  holier  lives  than  these  Indian  women."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  come  to  a  good  many  hard  places. 
There  will  always  be  hard  problems  to  solve.  But  I  have  never  had  my  heart  so  sore 
as  when  I  listened  to  the  story  of  my  good  friend  Senator  Dawes.  It  is  enough  to 
make  an  American  hang  his  head  in  shame.  But  all  these  things  must  be  settled  by  the 
law  of  Christ.  We  must  nqt  fear  as  to  the  final  result.  When  God  is  with  us  we 
may  never  be  afraid. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  home  is  near ;  but  one  of  the  hopes  that 
beckon  me  on  is  that  among  those  waiting  over  yonder  there  are  many  that  you 
Christian  helpers  have  permitted  us  to  lift  out  of  darkness  and  despair  into  the  light 
and  the  liberty  of  children  of  God ;  and  when  I  lie  in  my  narrow  bed  I  would  rather 
have  one  of  those  poor  red  men  drop  a  tear  on  my  grave,  and  say,  "He  who  sleeps 
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here  would  have  helped  me  if  he  could,'7  than  to  have  the  proudest  monument  ever 
built  for  any  man  who  died  of  the  world's  surfeit. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title,  and  referred  to  the  publication  committee 
for  printing : 

THE   EFFECT    OF   EDUCATION   ON   THE   INDIAN. 

[By  Frederick  Treon,  M.  D.,  Craco  Creek,  S.  Dak.] 

The  education  of  the  Indians  of  our  country  has  received  within  the  past  few 
years  much  attention.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  each  year,  until  they  have  grown  from  $20,000,  in  1877,  to  $2,243,497,  in 
1894,  for  educational  purposes  alone.  These  enormous  amounts  have  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  who  have  steadfastly  maintained  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  money  to  attempt  to  educate  the  Indian.  But  there  has  certainly 
been  a  rapid  growth  during  the  past  three  years  in  favor  of  educating,  not  a  fewr 
but  all  of  the  Indian  youths,  and  to  do  this  large  appropriations  are  required. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  with  fairness,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  say  also  that  if  I  err  it  will  probably  be  on  the  side  of  education. 
In  other  words,  I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of  education  that  I  may  be  influenced  by  my 
opinions  to  treat  with  liberality  some  things  that  may  appear  detrimental  to  health. 

If  education,  as  claimed  by  some,  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  among  the  Indians, 
and  tends  to  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  race,  then  it  would  appear  best  to 
leave  them  aloue  in  their  wild  untutored  condition.  But  is  this  true?  To  Christian- 
ize is  to  enlighten,  and  is  not  that  to  educate? 

It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  education  alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  status  of 
the  Indian's  health,  and  particularly  is  the  idea  erroneous  that  he  is  more  liable  to 
disease  when  confined  under  proper  conditions  to  school  work  than  he  is  in  his  home. 
If  it  were  possible  for  the  Indian  to  go  back  to  his  primitive  habits  and  customs  or 
if  he  could  be  advanced  far  enough  in  civilization  to  overcome  his  present  harmful 
methods  of  living,  then  the  argument  might  have  a  basis.  Let  us  see  what  his  pres- 
ent habits  are;  and,  first,  let  us  look  into  his  home,  and  note  his  surroundings,  quot- 
ing from  my  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical  Society,  June,  1889),  in  which  I 
state : 

"  In  their  houses  we  find  but  little  or  no  ventilation ;  the  family  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep  in  one  room.  In  this  room  are  crowded  a  half  dozen  or  more  men,  women,  and 
children;  Around  the  room  hangs  plenty  of  fresh  beef,  upon  which  the  flies  may 
light  and  deposit  their  quota  of  living  germs  to  be  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  these 
people.  You  will  also  find  in  this  ill-ventilated,  overcrowded,  filthy  room  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  dogs,  and  frequently  as  many  more  squealing  puppies,  with  their  eyes 
not  open.  Their  beds  are  positively  too  filthy  to  describe,  usually  a  wooden  bed- 
stead with  too  scanty  bed  clothing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  inmates  seldom 
remove  their  clothing  upon  going  to  bed,  and,  when  they  arise,  ablution  being 
rarely,  if  ever,  performed." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Graham,  in  a  very  able  article  (read  before  the  Dakota  Medical  Society, 
June,  1889),  entitled  "Scrofula  among  the  Sioux,"  says,  describing  their  homes: 

"A  log  cabin,  with  dirt  floor,  which  is  plastered  till  almost  air-tight.  Light  is 
admitted  through  a  single  window,  without  any  ventilation  Ayhatever.  These  houses 
are  kept  in  winter  at  a  temperature  from  80°  to  90°  F.,  and  inside  are  practically 
dry  at  all  times.  Exhalations  from  persons  and  dogs,  with  sputa  from  consumption 
and  pus  from  scrofulous  sores,  are  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  walls  and  dirt  floors. 
They  are  rapidly  dried  by  the  high  temperature,  and  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  rooms.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  houses  are  the  very  gravest  sources 
of  danger.  Veritable  culture  soils  and  hotbeds,  they  furnish  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  when  the  bacilli  lodge  in  the  soil  prepared  for 
them  by  exposure,  under-feeding,  and  malnutrition.  Not  only  is  death  lurking  in 
the  air  of  these  places,  but  as  the  raw  beef,  sliced,  is  hung  there  to  dry  in  winter, 
tubercle  bacilli,  or  spores,  may  lodge  on  the  beef,  and,  as  this  is  often  eaten  raw, 
another  most  formidable  source  of  danger  to  others  and  of  self-infection  presents 
itself." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Holder,  in  an  article,  "Diseases  among  the  Indians,"  published  in  the 
Medical  Record  for  August,  1892,  says : 

"Forty  houses  built  for  Indians  of  this  (the  Crow)  reservation  by  Government 
contract  are  each  a  single  room,  16  by  18  by  8  feet,  with  double,  dirt-filled  walls, 
dirt  roof,  one  door,  and  one  window  of  a  single  fixed  sash.  The  conditions  within 
in  winter  is  well  described  by  Dr.  N.  McKay  Douglass,  of  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 
(1887) :  '  Visits  to  their  domicile  at  this  time  of  the  year  impress  me  deeply.  Mer- 
cury is  below  zero,  wind  blowing  a  gale,  snow  drifting  high,  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  for  admission.  In  a  tight  little  Government  house  I  find  all  the  cats,  dogs, 
babies,  and  other  members  of  several  families  congregated  and  unengaged,  save  in 
8  mokiug,  talking,  and  sleeping.  Dogs  fare  equally  with  the  human  occupants. 
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The  windows  are  closed,  arid  these  people  and  animals  are  breathing  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  has  been  polluted  by  exhalations  from  disintegrating  lung  tissue  and 
the  emanations  from  open  sores.  Find  such  houses  occupied  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons,  and  heated  by  two  stoves,  the  smoke  exit  being  a  tight  flue;  open  fireplaces, 
of  such  value  in  ventilation  of  small  houses,  being  unknown.'" 

The  Indian  is  no  longer  an  independent  being.  He  is,  in  fact,  most  dependent, 
and  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Government  is  how  to  elevate  him  out  of  his 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  and  place  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his 
white  brethren.  I  maintain  that  the  »lay  is  near  when  an  indulgent  people  will 
demand  that  Congress  stop  these  enormous  appropriations.  To  foster  idleness  is 
certainly  unwarranted  and  unjust  to  the  Indians.  It  is  encouraging  them  to  con- 
tinue living  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  killing  them  off  by  rapid  degrees.  They  can 
not,  however,  be  forced  all  at  once  out  of  this  deplorable  state. 

Having  described  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  shown  their  home  surround- 
ings, with  liability  to  disease,  let  us  see  what  the  eliect  of  education  is  upon  them. 
To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  examine  the  records  for 
six  years,  or  during  the  time  I  served  as  agency  physician  at  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
S.  Dak.,  where  I  was  stationed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1886  to  1892.  Not 
a  death  occurred  in  the  school  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  epidemics,  among  them  malignant  measles,  pneumonia,  influenza, 
whooping  cough,  and  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  During  that  period  6  children 
•died  after  leaving  the  school,  all  from  tuberculosis.  At  the  Grace  mission  school 
there  has  not  been  a  death.  At  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  school,  also  located 
upon  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  where  over  100  children  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  attendance,  only  3  have  died,  and  those  from  complications  arising  from 
la  grippe.  At  the  Lower  Brule  boarding  school,  with  which  I  had  somewhat  to  do, 
4  deaths  occurred  in  six  years.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  same  number  of 
cases  in  camp  or  the  Indian's  home?  I  believe  that  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  reservations.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  mortality 
has  been  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years.  1  find  the  sanitary  reports  show  314  deaths 
from  the  following  causes: 

Mortuary. 

Tuberculous  diseases 175 

Miasmatic  diseases 68 

Enthetic  diseases 2 

Liathetic 2 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 14 

Diseases  of  organs  of  circulation 4 

Diseases  of  organs  of  respiration 20 

Diseases  of  organs  of  digestion 6 

Diseases  of  urinary  organs 3 

Diseases  of  skin 1 

Obstetrical 2 

Suicides  and  violent  deaths 

Unknown  causes  8 

Total - 314 

Compare  the  following:  In  1887  there  were  treated  195  cases  of  measles  in  camp, 
13  deaths,  or  I  death  in  every  15  cases,  occurring— a  mortality  of  nearly  7  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  130  cases  treated  in  the  schools;  deaths,  none. 
In  1889  and  1890  there  was  an  epidemic  of  influenza.  There  were  treated  in  round 
numbers,  in  camp,  124  cases,  with  12  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  nearly  10  per  cent. 
There  were  73  cases  in  the  Crow  Creek  boarding  school ;  no  deaths.  At  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  there  were  100  cases  treated,  with  3  deaths— a  mortality  of  but  3 
per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  1890  an  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  prevailed  in  camp; 
117  cases  were  treated,  with  17  deaths— a  mortality  of  about  14|  per  cent.  In  the 
schools  there  were  83  cases;  no  deaths.  During  the  year  1892  there  were  9  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  treated  in  the  schools;  no  deaths.  During  the  fall  of  1892  there  pre- 
vailed a  malignant  form  of  diarrhea  in  Indian  homes  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reserva- 
tion. In  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  31  cases  were  treated,  among 
which  there  were  7  deaths;  while  in  the  schools,  where  there  were  135  children,  not 
a  single  case  occurred. 

Another  gratifying  observation  is  that  five  years  ago  nearly  one-half  of  the  children 
enrolled  were  troubled  with  scrofulous  sores,  whereas  now  only  a  few  are  afflicted 
with  that  malady — a  fact  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  improved  diet  and  sanitary  surround- 
ings of  the  school  over  that  of  the  home  life. 

School  buildings.— This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  necessa- 
rily exert  an  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Too  much  care  can'  not  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  site  for  school  buildings.  There  should  be  in  every  board- 
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ing  school  separate  apartments  for  the  children,  and  rooms  arranged  to  accommo- 
date two  single  beds.  To  each  room  there  should  be  a  door  and  window,  the  door 
leading  into  a  large  hall,  buildings  ventilated  with  globe  ventilators.  The  danger 
of  infection  where  children  sleep  promiscuously  in  dormitories,  or  even  two  in  abed, 
must  be  apparent.  The  recitation  halls  should  have  high  ceilings,  be  light,  and 
well  ventilated  with  proper  air  ducts  and  registers. 

In  every  Indian  school  there  should  be  properly  equipped  bathrooms,  a  well- 
appointed  gymnasium,  good  workshops;  and,  last,  there  should  be  a  well- furnished 
kitchen,  with  a  well-lighted  dining  room.  In  addition  to  the  school  buildings 
proper  there  should  be  a  hospital,  to  which  children  can  be  removed  when  sick 

The  buildings  used  by  the  Government  are  otten  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  not  infre- 
quently inadequate  for  the  number  they  are  required  to  accommodate.  I  am  led  to- 
believe  that  often  children  are  ill  when  in  school  from  overcrowded  sleeping  rooms, 
bad  ventilation,  poor  diet,  and  a  lack  of  proper  drainage.  This  was  certainly  true  at 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  where  there  were  nearly  tifty  girls  crowded  into  a  miserable  one- 
story  dormitory  that  could  not  have  been  more  than  16  by  40,  with  a  ceiling  of  9 
feet.  I  have  gone  into  that  place  on  a  hot  night  in  June,  when,  I  am  sure,  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  could  not  have  smelled  fouler.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
conditions  at  that  school  are  now  very  much  improved  by  new  buildings. 

If  the  system  of  educating  the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  is  to  be  carried  out 
successfully  by  the  Government,  proper  buildings  must  be  had.  It  is  not  right  to 
take  these  untutored  people,  frequently  unaccustomed  to  being  housed,  and  shut 
them  up  in  a  miserably  constructed  boarding-school.  They  not  only  break  down, 
but  the  system  under  such  conditions  becomes  a  failure. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  they  have  better  accommodations  than  at  home.  In 
their  homes  they  have  perfect  freedom  of  mind  and  thought.  It  is  the  mental  strain 
that  tells  soonest  on  them.  Then,  too,  one  of  the  main  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
an  education  is  to  help  them  change  their  present  harmful  methods  of  living.  The 
school  should  be  a  model  home — in  other  words,  an  object  lesson  that  will*  create 
within  them  a  desire  for  a  better  home  life.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  then, 
is  the  providing  of  suitable  buildings  for  this  great  work.  Before  1893  reservation 
boarding  schools  received  but  little  attention.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  a  faulty 
law  which  limited  the  amount  for  buildings  for  boarding  schools  to  so  low  a  figure 
as  to  lender  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  adequate  buildings  for  the  work.  The 
present  administration  has  done  much  to  correct  this  error;  and  I  point  with  pride 
to  the  excellent  workmanship  and  modern  architecture  in  the  new,  durable,  and 
commodious  reservation  boarding  schools  which  have  been  and  are  now  being  con- 
structed under  the  excellent  management  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  to-day, 
and  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

Tho  Indian  youth,  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  schools,  undergoes  a  radi- 
cal change.  Much  of  the  sullen  diffidence  is  laid  aside  and  a  cheerful,  happy  dispo- 
sition soon  develops.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  they  learn  rapidly;  and 
considering  that  they  must  lay  aside  the  mother  tongue  and  acquire  the  use  of  a 
language  of  which  many  of  the  sounds  are  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  get,  par- 
ticularly the  palatals,  they  do  remarkably  well.  After  they  reach  that  age,  however, 
education  proves  a  task  and  they  soon  tire  or  fall  behind.  Whenever  an  Indian  is- 
placed  in  a  position  where  he  must  think  for  himself  and  assume  mental  responsi- 
bility he  soon  sickens  and  bi  eaks  down  under  the  strain.  Education,  for  this  reason, 
should  not  be  pushed  in  the  individual  too  fast,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  plan  of  educating.  I  felt  obliged,  while  I  was  serving  as  agency  physician, 
to  make  the  following  special  report  of  the  Crow  Creek  boarding  school: 

"  The  buildings,  I  am  now  convinced,  are  crowded  too  much  and  the  schoolroom 
work  overdone.  The  children  have  a  tired,  haggard  look.  The  hours  for  school- 
room exercises  have  been  increased  and  the  children  placed  under  a  high  mental 
tension  that  will  sooner  or  later  break  them  down  physically.  To  suppose  that  these 
children,  who  are  physically  weak  and  unaccustomed  to  mental  study  or  worry,  can 
stand  as  much  or  more  than  white  children,  is  too  serious  a  mistake  to  be  overlooked. 
Particularly  do  I  find  the  night  session,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  objectionable,  where 
the  same  exercises  are  held  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Little  children  not  yet 
six  years  old  are  under  the  trying  lamplight,  straining  their  weak  eyes,  and  so  over- 
come with  mental  fatigue  as  to  go  to  sleep  in  their  seats. 

"These  children  should  have  a  time  for  relaxation.  It  they  have  it  education  will 
prove  beneficial.  Without  it  they  will  surely  break  down,  and  the  system  of  edu- 
cating the  Indian  youths  of  our  country  prove  a  miserable  failure.  *  *  If  only 
the  larger  children' were  required  to  attend  nights  chool,  where  the  programme  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  remove  the  restraint  of  the  day's  exercises  and  made  attractive, 
relaxation  would  be  secured  and  good  result  from  the  same.  I  feel  confident,  if  thia 
plan  was  pursued,  there  would  be  fewer  runaways,  the  school  materially  benefited, 
as  well  as  a  preventative  for  sickness  established." 

Where  these  children  can  be  best  educated  and  with  the  least  detriment  to  health 
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lias,  I  fear,  not  always  entered  into  the  question.  When  I  entered  upon  my  duties 
as  agency  physician  in  1886,  nearly  the  first  thing  I  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to 
examine  some  children  for  the  Hampton  Institute.  Prior  to  that  time  I  think  it  was 
the  understanding  that  if  children  were  willing  to  go  that  settled  it.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  report  those  I  examined  unfit  to  go.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatte,  who  was 
to  receive  the  children,  expressed  himself  well  satisfied,  and  did  not  take  them. 
After  that  I  refused  to  recommend  any  children  for  school  who  could  not  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory physical  examination,  and  have  ever  adhered  to  it,  except  in  a  siiigle  instance 
where  great  personal  influence  was  brought  to  hear  in  favor  of  allowing  a  returned 
student  to  go  back.  What  has  been  the  result?  The  death  rate  at  Hampton  has 
fallen  from  about  8  per  cent  in  1885  to  about  1  per  cent  for  the  year  1892. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  change  in  climate,  when  taken  from  here  to 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  or  Philadelphia,  is  marked;  and,  as  the  tendency  to  lung  trouble 
is  very  general  among  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  them  can  not  stand  the 
change.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  Eastern  schools  should  be  a  reward  of 
merit  for  those  who  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  deserve  a  higher  education.  The 
becoming  accustomed  in  their  native  climate  to  school  and  school  work  is  certainly 
very  desirable  before  the  children  are  sent  East.  If  an  Indian  youth  has  passed 
through  the  reservation  school,  and  is  physically  able,  I  think  it  well  that  he  be 
given  a  higher  education.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  Hampton,  a  school  that  has 
unquestionably  done  a  good  work,  is  recognizing  this  fact;  and  I  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  Indian  pupils  in  Eastern  schools  will  be  scholars  who  have 
made  suitable  proficiency  in  reservation  schools,  and  who  have  earned  a  scholarship. 

I  have  endeavored  to  accumulate  statistics,  showing  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
Indian  children,  with  death  rates,  at  the  different  Indian  schools;  but  they  are  not 
so  full  nor  accurate  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  safe  deduction. 

Out  of  77  children  sent  to  Hampton  from  Crow  Creek  Agency,  24  have  died,  10  at 
Hampton,  and  14  after  being  sent  home.  At  Carlisle  the  Commissioner's  report  shows 
that  from  1886  to  1891,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  723  pupils,  the  death-rate  was 
77 ;  while  at  Crow  Creek  for  the  same  period  the  average  enrolment  was  86,  without 
a  death.  What  occasions  this  difference  in  mortality  ?  I  answer,  the  cause  is  due  to 
several  things. 

First.  The  difference  in  locality. 

Second.  A  lack  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  agency  physician  in  their  exam- 
inations. 

This  brings  to  mind  what  I  once  heard  of  an  agency  physician,  who,  when  asked 
to  examine  a  candidate,  said  to  the  child,  as  he  felt  his  pulse,  "  Let  me  see  your 
tongue,"  then  replied  he  guessed  it  was  all  right. 

Third.  The  indiscriminate  taking  of  children  who  have  never  been  in  school,  and 
confining  them  to  the  schoolroom  in  a  climate  that  is  trying  to  their  constitution, 
forcing  them  to  give  up  their  homes  all  at  once,  naturally  causes  them  to  become 
despondent.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  they  are  better  off  and  more  comfort- 
able, but  those  things  do  not  make  an  Indian  child  happy.  A  home,  or  the  thought 
that  a  home  is  near  enough  to  be  visited,  even  though  it  be  a  miserable  Indian  tepee, 
is  still  home,  because  father  and  mother  are  there;  and  if  the  children  are  properly 
taught  on  the  reservation,  they  soon  begin  to  make  alterations  and  changes  in  the 
home  life,  so  gradually  that  the  influence  does  not  disturb  the  old,  yet  is  surely  felt 
and  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  children  that  are  taken  away  when  young,  and  kept 
until  they  have  entered  upon  manhood  and  womanhood,  come  back,  and  they  must 
and  do  come  back,  only  to  find  things  so  different  to  what  they  had  in  the  East  as 
to  render  them  utterly  wretched  and  discontented;  and  any  attempt  at  a  radical 
change  in  their  old  homes  simply  meets  with  ridicule  from  the  parents  and  ultimate 
failure.  As  a  result  they  too  often  strike  out  on  a  middle  course,  and  fall  into  vice 
and  crime.  But  this  does  not  signify  that  they  all  go  back,  or  that  Eastern  schools 
have  not  a  place  in  this  grand  work.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  bright  students  from 
Carlisle  and  Hampton  on  the  reservations  to-day. 

In  concluding  this  article,  I  wish  to  say  that  all  Indian  children  of  school  age 
should  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  all  who  are  able  should  be 
placed  in  school  as  early  as  five  years  of  age.  It  is  not  right  to  educate  a  few,  and 
neglect  the  many.  Accommodations  for  every  Indian  child  should  be  provided  on 
the  reservation  first,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  they  advance,  let  them  be 
transferred  to  higher  schools ;  and,  when  physically  able,  let  them  be  sent  East.  The 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  race  all  depend  upon  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  The  work  will 
not  be  accomplished  in  a  year,  or  in  any  given  number  of  years,  but  constant  perse- 
verance in  properly  constructed  and  well  lighted  buildings,  together  with  carefully 
selected  teachers,  who  are  adapted  to  this  peculiar  work,  will  do  much  toward  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  end. 

There  never  was  a  great  purpose  accomplished  that  was  not  driven  forward  by  the 
forces  represented  by  vim,  vigor,  and  enthusiasm;  and  we  place  in  this  line  the  edu- 
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cation  of  Indian  youths.  Crow  Creek  was  perhaps  the  first  reservation  to  put  all 
children  of  school  age  into  schools.-  Acting  upon  rules  published  by  the  Indian 
office,  I  examined  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,  and  made  a  complete 
record  of  each  child,  its  physical  condition  when  examined,  and  where  sent  to  school, 
or,  if  not  able  to  attend  any  school,  the  fact  is  shown.  In  round  numbers  we  have 
300  children  of  school  age.  Out  of  that  number,  275  are  in  school,  while  the  remain- 
der are  exempt  on  account  of  physical  disability.  The  children  are  all  doing  very 
good  work,  are  fairly  healthy,  and  the  plan  works  well. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  said,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Church  Standard :  "  The  Gov- 
ernment's duty  in  the  care  of  its  Indian  wards  is  first  to  provide  for  their  education, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term — education  which  will  develop  them  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  hard,  practical  duties  and  trials  of 
life,  which  involve,  foremost  among  these,  self-support." 

The  sooner  all  Indian  children  are  placed  in  school,  the  sooner  will  the  Indians  be 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  much  sickness,  and  the  sooner  will  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem  be  reached. 

A  pleasant  extract  from  a  letter  with  reference  to  the  admirable  work  of  Miss 
Cornelius  as  a  competent  nurse  was  read  by  President  Gates. 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  closed  the  session  by  repeating  the  following  lines: 

CITIZENSHIP  FOR  THE  RED  MAN. 

A  mighty  nation  we  have  built 

Of  many  a  race,  remote  or  kin — 
Briton  and  Teuton,  Slav  and  Celt, 

All  Europe's  tribes  are  wrought  therein  ; 
And  Asia's  children,  Afric's  hordes. 

Millions  the  world  would  crush  or  notit — 
To  each  some  help  our  rule  affords; 

And  shall  we  bar  the  Red  Man  out? 

The  Red  Man  was  the  primal  lord 

Of.  our  magnificent  domain, 
And  craft  and  crime  and  wasting  sword 

(rained  us  the  stream,  the  hill,  the  plain. 
And  shall  we  still  add  wrong  to  wrong? 
Is  this  the  largess  of  the  strong— 
His  need  to  slight,  his  faith  to  doubt, 
And  thus  to  bar  the  Red  Man  out, 

Though  welcoming  all  other  men  ? 
Nay !  let  us  nobly  build  him  in,  , 

Nor  rest  till  "  ward  "  and  "  alien1'  win 

The  rightful  name  of  Citizen  ! 
Then  will  the  •'reservation"  be 
Columbia's  breadth  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  Sioux,  Apache,  and  Cheyenne 
Merge  proudly  in  American. 


THIRD  SESSION. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  October  11. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Behrends. 

The  following  communication  from  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  was  read  by  Bishop 
Whipple: 

"  I  have  had  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gilfillan.  who  is  a  friend  of 
Bishop  Whipple,  and  a  fellow-worker  with  him.  The  result  was  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language  of  John  Eliot's  Bible  is  not  near  so  dead  as 
has  been  thought. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  translation  of  the  Testament  made  sixty  years  ago  into 
the  Ojibway,  or  Chippewa  language  by  Mr.  Hall  was  spelled  with  the  French  use 
of  vowels,  while  Eliot's  was  with  the  English.  Where  Eliot  wrote  a  the  Hall 
Bible  writes  e,  and  where  Eliot  wrote  e  Hall  writes  i,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  word  in 
Eliot,  wadtchu,  mountain,  is  in  Hall  uvjiui.  The  sounds  are  the  same,  but  the  look  is 
different. 

"  Miss  Webster,  of  the  college  at  Wellesley,  has  changed  the  vowels  in  a  short 
passage  which  follows. 

"If  you  have  at  Mohonk  any  experts  who  know  the  language  of  the  Chippewas 
or  other  Indian  tribes,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  show  them  Miss  Webster's 


text,  and  see  if  they  can  make  out  any  of  it. 
"  The  following  are  the  passages : 
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"  '  MATTHEW  V. 

"'1.  Nauont  nioochequshaoh  ogquodchuau  wadchuut,  kali  na  niatapit,  ukkod- 

netuhtaeiieumoh  peyauonuk. 

11  '2.  Kali  \vosh\vununi  wuttoon,  ukkuhkootomauuh  noowau. , 

".  '3.  Wannaiiuinoog  kodtunimunge  teahoucheg,  a  newutche  wuttaihe"eu  kesukque 

ketassoota  nioonk. 

"  'JOSHUA  I. 

"  '5.  Matta  pish  how  an  tapenumoo  neepauuu  ut  anaquabean  ne  iblike  poman- 
taman:  neane  weetomogkup  Moses  ne  kittiu  weetom  unun,  c-  matta  kuppaus 
hadtauwaliuuoo,  asuh  kutohqu  ammmnoo. 

"  '6.  d*  Menuhkesish,  kali  Avunnewuttooantaish,  newutche  pish  kutchachaubenu- 
mau  yeugmissiminnuog,  wutch  ahtoonk,ohke  ne  chadcheke  imogkiip  wutooshiiieunk 
nuttinnumauonaout. 

11  'Webe  menuhkeish,  kah  mooch  eke  wuttooantash,  onk  woh  kukknhk  inneae 
ussenat,  neaunag  wane  naumatuonk  ne  Moses  uuttinneum,  anoonnkqneop  e  ahque 
qushkehtash  en  unninnohkounit,  assuh  menadcheanit,  onk  woh  k'oone  sohkaus 
uttoh  aoan.' 

"I  sent  these  printed  specimens  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  Northwest,  where 
the  Ojibway  language  is  in  daily  use.  I  sent  them  also  to  the  Mashpee  Indians  in 
southern  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  devoted  missionaries  who  are  at  work  among 
the  Penoliscots  in  Maine.  From  the  passage  in  Joshua  which  had  no  leading  word 
which  should  recall  to  the  memory  of  a  reader  its  place  in  the  English  Bible,  Dr. 
O'Brien  of  the  Penobscot  missions  selected  the  words  for  not,  who,  the  earth,  only, 
and  seize  correctly. 

"All  of  my  correspondents  who  answered  my  letters  had  at  once  discovered  the 
word  icadtchu,  \vhich  means  'mountain,'  being  the  word  which  we  have  preserved  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  Wachusett.  This  gave  them  the  key  to  the  passage  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  with  this  assistance  they  worked  out  several  of  the  lead- 
ing words  in  the  first  three  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

"I  inclose  letters  from  Mr.  Gilfillau: 

WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION,  MINN.,  March  9,  1894. 

Having  now  a  little  time,  I  write  you  more  fully  about  the  extracts  from  Eliot's 
Bible,  about  which  I  wrote  you  a  line  lately. 

The  first  means,  "Seeing"  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  when 
he  was  set  his  disciples  came  unto  him." 

In  the  first  word,  Nauont,  the  nan  is  the  wau  of  the  Ojibway,  or  Chippewa,  which 
means  seeing,  as  in  waubutna,  "he  has  seen."  There  is  a  slight  change,  as  you  will 
observe,  from  N  to  W. 

The  second  word  I  do  not  recognize.  We  ourselves  have  various  words  for  that, 
as  throngs,  multitudes,  crowds ;  and  it  may  be  they  have  used  one  that  has  fallen  into 
disuse  with  us. 

The  next  word,  ogquodchuau,  means  "he  ascended  the  mountain."  In  nearly  the 
same  form  it  is  in  use  among  the  O.jibways,  one  syllable  only  being  ellipsed  in  the 
printed  passage.  "  Mountain"  is  included  in  the  word,  in  the  chu.  The  au  at  the 
end  is  the  action  (or,  as  we  would  express  it  in  English,  he  made  the  ascent),  an 
marking  the  continued  action.  Of/quod  means  "  to  the  top  "  or  "  above."  • 

In  the  next  word,  wadchuut,  the  Ojibway  wadchu,  a  mountain,  is  most  plainly  con- 
tained, and  is  written  exactly  as  they  pronounce  it  to-day,  and  always  have. 

As  to  the  next  word,  kah  na  matapit,  it  is  exactly  "when  he  was  set,"  or  "  when  he 
had  sat  down." 

The  next  word  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ojibway 
Tcilcinoamagnn ,  "disciple,"  or  "  scholar,"  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  The  cue  in  it 
seems  to  say  that  they  were  male  disciples,  from  enene,  "a  man,"  which,  I  think,  is 
included  in  the  word. 

The  next  vfOT&jVeyaubnuJc,  has  in  the  foreground  the  pe,  signifying  "  coming  to,"t 
or  "  approaching,"  and  constantly  prefixed  in  Ojibway  to  verbs  to  impart  to  them  that 
meaning,  as  apparently  here.     The  ya  is  the  Ojibway  ija  or  icha,  "  to  go,"  and  with 
the  pe  means    "  approached,"  or   "came."     The  nuk  probably  expresses  the  Iniu, 
"  they"  of  the  Ojibway.     "  They  (the  disciples)  came  to  him." 

The  next  verse' translated  means,  "  When  he  opened  his  mouth,  he  taught  them, 
saying."  The  kah  is  a  prefix  to  the  verb,  the  same  that  appears  in  the  verse  before, 
and  means  "when  he  had  done  so  and  so;"  that  is,  when  he  had  opened  his  mouth. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  idiom  of  the  Ojibway,  and  is  set  down  in  the  printed  slip  as 
an  Ojibway  would  say  it  if  he  were  describing  the  occurrence  to  a  friend.  It  is 
idiomatically  and  properly  expressed. 

The  verb  following,  woshicunum,  is  not  recognizable  by  me.  It  must  have  become 
antiquated.  The  Ojibway  word  is  pakinan,  to  open.  The  next  word,  wuttoon,  is 
"his  mouth,''  and  as  it  is  printed  conveys  to  the  ear  about  the  exact  sound  in  which 
the  Ojibway  speaks  it  to-day.  They  pronounce  it  now  as  if  spelled  ottoon.  Anyone 
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can  see  that  the  difference  between  o  and  wu-  is  almost  imperceptible,  when  they  are 
placed  before  the  ttoon.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  exact  correspondences  between  the 
two  languages  of  any  in  the  printed  slip  sent  me. 

The  next  word,  ukkuhkootomauuh,  answers  to  the  Ojibway  kikinoumege,  "he 
teaches,"  to  which  it  has  a  strong  resemblance.  The  next  word,  noowau,  is  "say- 
ing," and  is  the  same  as  the  Ojibway  word  eivan,  "he  says,"  a  word  in  very  common 
use,  and  is,  to  me,  evidently  the  same  word. 

The  third  verse  translated  means  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  The  first  word,  wunnanum,  is  the  same  as  the  Ojibway  onnan, 
which  joined  with  the  terminal  syllables  means  "joy,7'  hence  "blessed."  It  is  a 
word  in  very  constant  use  by  the  Ojibways  to-day ;  and  with  them,  as  in  the  printed 
slip,  the  second  is  the  strongly  accented  syllable". 

The  next  word,  oog,  is  the  Ojibway  ogo,  "those,"  "Blessed  are  those  who  are 
poor/'  etc. 

The  next  word,  Jcodtummunge,  is  the  Ojibway  kitunagosi,  "he is  poor."  As  printed, 
it  has  very  much  the  sound  the  Ojibway  man  u.akes  when  speaking  of  somebody 
being  poor.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language. 

The  next  two  words,  teahoncheg,  are  really  one  word,  the  heg  having  been  improp- 
erly detached  from  the  preceding  letters,  either  from  a  mistake  of  the  printer  or 
because  the  c  came  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  so  the  heg,  written  on  the  next  line,  was 
thought  to  be  a  separate  word.  Teahoncheg  means  "in  spirit."  The  Ojibways  have 
exactly  the  same  word  for  spirit,  the  human  soul,  with  a  slight  reduplication  of  the 
syllable,  chichag  or  cheg.  The  teah  means  "in,"  and  in  the  Ojibway  imah,  meaning 
"there"  or  "in,"  the  last  syllable  being  the  same  as  in  the  printed  slip,  the  first 
changed. 

The  next  word,  a,  is  not  the  Ojibway  for  "for."  The  next  word,  newutche,  is,  I 
take  it,  the  Ojibway  iniu,  "  theirs."  It  contains  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
syllable  of  iniu  or  inew,  with  an  addition. 

The  next  word,  ivuttaiheeu,  answers  in  sound  very  closely  to  the  Ojibway  ivettaii, 
with  an  addition  by  way  of  termination,  which  means  "it  is  their  property;"  that 
is,  those  poor  in  spirit  "have  as  their  property,"  or  "possess,"  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  same  word  of  the  same  sound,  wettaii,  is  used  in  the  Ojibway  Testa- 
ment by  the  Ojibway  translator  in  this  very  place,  although  the  amanuensis  spelled 
it  a  little  differently. 

The  next  word,  kesukque,  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  Ojibway  words,  kesuk, 
or  kesik,  meaning  "sky"  or  "heaven."  The  que  is  a  connective,  and  is  written  ke  in 
Ojibway,  nearly  the  same  sound.  Ketassoota  moonk  I  take  to  be  the  Ojibway 
debendassoowin,  inheritance.  The  m  in  the  end  of  the  word  signifies  in  Ojibway 
that  it  is  their  peculiar  possession.  The  termination  onk  signifies  at  or  to;  that  isr 
the  place  where  their  possession  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  A.  GILFILLAN, 

Missionary  to  the  Chippewas. 


WHITE  EARTH  RESERVATION,  MINN.,  April  5, 1894. 

I  write  to  correct  some  things  I  stated  in  my  last  letters  to  you,  said  correction 
being  occasioned  by  my  finding  your  favor  of  16th  June,  1891,  in  which  you  enclose 
some  sentences  from  Eliot's  Bible,  the  first  three  being  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  the  same  you  lately  sent  me,  and  the  others  the  remainder 
of  the  Beatitudes. 

On  looking  at  them,  I  see  that  the  kah  is  not  a  prefix  of  the  verb,  as  I  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  is  the  word  "  and."  We  have  it  now  nearly  the  same  in  Ojibway,  kahye, 
the  final  syllable  being  ellipsed  by  Eliot's  Indian  or  added  by  ours. 

The  second  correction  I  would  make  is  that,  in  verse  three,  the  og  is  not  a 
separate  word,  is  not  "  those,"  as  I  at  first  thought,  which  is  spelled  by  us  ogo,  but 
is  tlie  terminal  inflection  of  the  verb  ti'wnn«»mw,  and  is  the  third  person  plural  indic- 
ative of  the  verb.  The  third  person  plural  is  formed  by  us  in  like  manner  by  adding 
the  syllable  og,  as  witness  inendum,  "think,"  inendumog,  "  they  think."  Seeing  it 
separated  from  the  wunndnnum  in  the  specimen  you  send  me  was  what  made  me  think 
at  first  it  was  the  pronoun  ogo. 

In  the  other  verses  of  the  Beatitudes  there  is  the  same  similarity  to  the  Ojibway 
as  in  the  three  verses  sent,  as  witness,  in  verse  five,  ohke,  the   same  as  our  ahke, 
"land/'  or  "the  earth,"  both  being  substantially  the  same  language,  and  the  con- 
struction of  both  and  the  manner  of  inflection  very  much  alike. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  A.  GILFILLAN. 

The  first  subject  assigned  for  the  morning  was,  "Work  and  wages  for  Indians." 
Miss  Sibyl  Carter  was  invited  to  speak. 
Miss  CARTER.  I  suppose  what  you  want  is  the  simple  story  of  what  I  am  doing  and 
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how  it  commenced.  It  really  began  with  the  saying-  of  an  Indian  woman  at  Wild 
Rice  Reservation  in  Minnesota.  I  had  met  her  once  before,  four  years  previously. 
I  asked  her  to  interpret  for  me  to  some  other  Indian  women  what  I  had  been  saying, 
I  had  been  to  China  and  Japan  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  I  said,  "  Now,  what  "have 
you  been  doing  since  I  was  here?"  She  looked  sad  and  said,  "Nothing."  "  What," 
I  said,  "nothing?"  To  think  of  four  years  of  doing  nothing  made  me  tired.  She 
looked  as  if  I  did  not  sympathize  with  her.  "What  is  there  to  do  here  in  the 
woods?"  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  I  am  sometimes  asked,  "  Do  not  the  Indians 
who  have  been  in  Eastern  schools  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  living  when  they  return  ?" 
A  good  many  of  them  do.  Why?  Because  they  can  not  help  it.  They  come  home 
with  clean  clothes,  and,  when  they  are  worn  out,  they  have  no  way  to  earn  more.. 
What  would  you  have  them  do — sit  down  on  the  ground  and  hopelessly  mourn? 
There  is  no  one  to  give  them  any  work.  These  women  lived  46  miles  from  a  white 
house.  They  could  not  have  got  a  day's  work.  It  filled  me  with  thoughts  of  what 
I  could  do  to  give  them  work.  The  only  manual  work  I  knew  was  lace  making.  I 
learned  it  to  give  work  to  an  English  woman  in  Chicago.  I  got  the  idea  of  teaching 
it  to  the  Indians  from  seeing  their  brown  sisters  in  Japan  make  lace.  As  I  watched 
their  brown  hands  flying  across  the  pillow,  1  noticed  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of 
lace  I  had  learned  to  make  years  before. 

Three  weeks  after  landing  I  was  at  White  Earth  on  the  reservation;  and,  with  the 
permission  of  Bishop  Whipple,  I  began  with  a  class  of  12  Indian  women  in  a  log 
house.  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  they  were  to  do.  They  only  knew  it 
was  something  for  which  I  was  to  pay  wages.  Many  thought  I  was  foolish  to  under- 
take such  a  thing;  but  I  knew  that  the  Indian  women  in  making  their  beadwork 
used  the  finest  thread  and  the  smallest  needles  that  are  made,  and  they  put  a  needle 
through  every  single  bead.  If  they  could  do  such  fine  work  in  beads,  it  would  not 
be  more  trying  for  their  eyes  to  do  lacework.  Indeed,  they  soon  found  that  the 
white  lace  was  not  so  trying  to  the  eyes  as  the  colored  beads  and  the  shimmer  of  the 
glass.  It  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  My  12  women  all  learned  it.  Two 
white  teachers  wanted  to  learn ;  but  both  failed,  while  not  one  of  the  12  Indian 
women  failed.  I  have  kept  them  working  ever  since.  One  of  them  who  makes 
beautiful  lace  is  60  years  old.  (Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  many  specimens  of  lace, 
some  of  it  made  by  women  over  60.) 

I  am  not  only  teaching  lace  making,  but  I  am  trying  to  sweeten  and  purify  the 
home,  and  get  it  ready  for  the  girls  who  come  back  from  the  Eastern  schools.  I  recall 
one  girl  who  came  back  after  three  years  at  Carlisle,  a  very  nice  girl.  She  found  her 
mother  living  in  a  birch-bark  wigwam.  The  girl  had  learned  dressmaking  and 
sewing,  and  brought  back  her  trunk  of  good  clothes.  When  she  saw  the  home  ( ?) 
to  which  she  had  returned,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  burst  into  tears. 
For  three  days  she  cried  all  the  time  that  she  was  not  asleep.  She  would  not  touch 
food.  The  mother  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  I  very  unhappy.  White  people  come, 
say,  you  send  your  girl  to  school.  I  send  her.  She  stay  three  years,  long  time. 
My  heart  get  hungry  for  my  girl.  She  come  home.  She  throw  herself  down  on 
ground,  and  cry  and  cry.  I  not  know  what  do." 

I  said,  "I  think  I  know  what  is  the  matter.  Your  daughter  has  been  taught  to 
work  and  to  keep  everything  neat  and  clean.  Where  is  her  trunk?"  "Oh,"  she 
said,  "she  feel  bad  about  trunk;  no  room  in  wigwam  for  trunk.  Trunk  outdoors  in 
rain.  Things  get  all  wet."  "All  that  girl  wants  is  work,"  I  said.  "Send  her  to- 
me at  the  hospital."  And  she  did,  and  she  is  to-day  one  of  my  very  best  workers. 
I  was  happy  to  be  on  the  ground  to  take  that  girl  by  the  hand  and  give  her  employ- 
ment and  wages. 

Another  of  my  workers  is  a  little  hunchback  creature.  She  was  nothing  but  a 
filthy  bundle  of  rags  when  I  first  saw  her.  It  did  not  look  as  if  there  could  be  a 
soul  there.  I  asked  her  to  come  in  among  my  first  12  women.  They  all  thought 
I  was  wild.  This  (holding  up  a  beautiful  lace  handkerchief)  is  a  bit  of  work 
wrought  by  this  little  hunchback  girl,  whose  beaming  face  and  clothes  are  now 
spotlessly  clean.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  house,  clean  and  tidy,  and  all  through 
the  influence  of  this  work. 

I  have  now  six  lace  schools,  and  we  are  making  a  great  deal  of  lace.  I  wished  to 
have  one  large  piece  made  that  I  might  show  what  they  could  do.  Mrs.  Pierpont 
Morgan  gave  me  an  order  for  that  (a  large  piece  hanging  upon  the  wall),  for  which 
she  paid  me  $200.  Eighteen  women  worked  upon  it  for  three  months. 

When  I  first  went  out  to  work  among  the  Indians  I  must  confess  I  did  not  love 
them.  I  was  sorry  for  them,  and  felt  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  I 
ought  to  do  it  because  1  saw  the  need.  To-day  I  can  freely  say  that  I  love  a  good 
many  of  these  people  as  much  as  I  do  many  of  my  white  friends.  Old  Good  Thunder, 
for  instance,  is  a  Christian  gentleman  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  Dr.  Eastman  is  another. 

When  I  was  in  St.  Paul  I  met  with  an  accident,  aud  I  sent  for  Dr.  Eastman.  I 
believe  in  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  good  doctor.  He  helped  me,  too. 
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I  believe  that  we  must  use  every  chance  to  give  these  people  work.  It  is  the  best 
kind  of  help  for  them.  My  affection  for  the  Indians  is  returned,  and  the  women 
have  given  me  the  sweetest  little  Indian  name,  Avhich,  translated,  is  the  "Willing- 
hearted  Woman."  Certainly  my  heart  is  willing  to  make  them  happier  and  better, 
if  I  can. 

The  work  is  spreading.  I  went  to  Red  Lake  by  invitation  of  an  Indian  woman. 
She  told  me  a  pitiful  story.  She  had  tried  to  make  some  beadwork  and  sell  it, 
because  some  of  the  white  women  had  said  that  she  was  lazy.  So  she  made  this 
beadwork,  and  brought  it  to  the  agent,  who  said,  "  I  don't  want  that  stuff,  it  is  so 
dirty  and  ugly."  At  last  he  picked  out  a  few  pieces,  and  sent  them  to  St.  Paul.  By 
and  by  a  little  money  came  back,  but  it  was  so  little  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
try  any  more.  "  We  hear,"  she  said,  "that  you  have  got  teachers  down  at  White 
Earth.  We  want  a  teacher  here. "  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  I  promised  her  one. 
The  next  morning  she  brought  me  a  beautiful  mat  made  from  rushes,  saying,  "I 
bring  you  present.  I  am  not  lazy  woman.  I  make  you  mat  with  pretty  colors.  I 
put  it  at  your  feet  for  present.  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your  room.  Every  time  you 
look  down  at  it  you  say,  ' Indian  woman  wait  for  work.7"  I  got  a  teacher  for  that 
place.  I  couldn't  help  it. 

Another  time  I  saw  a  woman  at  the  gate,  and  as  she  came  in  I  said,  "What  do  you 
want?"  She  began  to  speak  in  Ojibway,  and  I  took  her  to  an  interpreter.  She 
said:  "I  live  by  the  Wild  Rice  River.  We  hear  about  your  paying  wages  down 
here.  We  got  no  work.  They  gather  together,  ask  me  to  come  down  here,  ask 
you  to  give  us  teacher.  We  want  to  earn  some  money,  buy  some  food,  some  bread. 
You  help  us."  By  and  by  I  asked  her  how  she  came  down.  "  I  walked,"  she  said. 
She  had  walked,  carrying  a  great,  fat  Indian  baby,  18  miles  through  the  snow 
to  beg  for  work.  I  gave  her  some  dinner,  and  she  went  to  see  our  Indian 
deacon.  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  her,  supposing  she  was  still  there.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  she  had  gone  home  the  afternoon  before.  So  she  walked  36  miles 
that  day,  carrying  that  heavy  baby,  through  the  snow,  to  beg  for  work.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  got  a  teacher  for  that  place?  I  could  not  help  it.  I  could  not  resist 
it.  And  there  is  a  specimen  of  her  work  [exhibiting  a  piece  of  lacej.  Last  spring 
her  husband  was  out  chopping  wood  and  was  killed.  She  dictated  a  letter  to  me  in 
broken  English,  in  which  she  said:  "God  did  take  my  husband.  I  got  five  little 
children.  You  give  me  plenty  work,  I  take  care  of  them.  Not  forget,  give  me 
plenty  of  work."  Not  a  word  of  begging,  not  a  word  of 'asking  for  rations  or  for 
help,  only  "give  me  plenty  work."  Wasn't  it  brave?  Love  them?  Of  course  I 
love  them ;  I  can't  help  it. 

I  have  now  six  schools  and  the  hospital  to  care  for.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Do  not  some  of  you  feel  as  though  you  would  like  to  try  this  work  ?'  I  wish  some  one 
could  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  go  out  there  and  start  industries.  There  are  other 
things  they  can  learn  besides  making  lace,  though  lace  making  has  a  wonderfully 
civilizing  effect,  especially  in  effecting  cleanliness.  They  are  very  proud  of  being 
able  to  keep  it  so  clean. 

Here  is  a  lace  handkerchief  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Athens,  Greece,  made  by 
the  women  there.  >Vhen  I  showed  it  to  my  women  they  were  silent.  "Don't  you 
like  it?"  I  asked.  "Yes."  "Isn't  it  pretty?"  "Oh,  yes."  "  What  do  you  think 
of  it  then?"  "  Very  dirty,"  they  replied.  It  was  very  dirty. 

As  to  what  they  can  earn.  I  provide  the  materials,'  because  I  want  to  encourage 
them.  When  they  work  constantly,  they  make  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day. 
Some  of  this  lace  brings  $10  a  yard,  and  it  is  well  worth  it.  One  old  grandmother  is 
supporting  in  this  way  her  decrepit  daughter  and  the  daughter's  four  or  five  children. 
They  never  make  any  two  things  alike.  They  are  Japanese  in  that  respect.  I  have 
tried  to  have  them  make  carpets  of  those  rushes,  but  they  will  not  make  two  pieces 
alike. 

Question.  Who  makes  the  designs  for  the  lace? 

Miss  CARTER.  I  generally  do.  Sometimes  the  Indian  women  design  them  them- 
selves. They  will  get  designs  from  carpets,  church  windows,  from  leaves  and 
flowers.  Many  times  they  take  a  geometrical  pattern  from  their  beadwork. 

Miss  Carter  here  exhibited  some  bead  napkin  rings  beautifully  made.  A  dozen 
people  gave  orders  for  them  at  25  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  WELSH.  Couldn't  you  get  the  Indian  women  to  put  up  small  wild  fruits? 

Miss  CARTER.  Yes,  I  think  they  could  do  it.  The  wild  berries  are  most  delicious. 
If  some  lady  who  knows  how  to  make  jam  and  can  blueberries  and  cranberries,  which 
grow  in  great  abundance,  will  come  out  there  and  establish  that  industry,  I  will  give 
her  a  home. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Couldn't  the  wild  rice  be  cultivated  and  sold  to  some  extent? 

Miss  CARTER.  Yes,  I  think  so.     It  is  delicious. 

President  GATES.  The  great  thing  is  to  awaken  a  sacred  discontent.  If  you  start 
new  wants  on  their  part  they  will  make  new  endeavors. 

Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle/was  introduced. 
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Captain  PRATT.  I  feel  lifted  up  by  wliat  I  have  heard  this  morning  from  Miss 
Carter  about  her  lace  making,  and  my  good  friend  Bishop  Whipple's  stories  of  his 
experiences.  But  there  are  other  pictures  we  ought  to  look  at.  These  Indian  people 
are  not  all  ;esthetic.  They  are  not  altogether  sympathetic.  There  is  much  hardness 
to  be  overcome,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hardness  overcome  as  we  have 
gone  on  in  the  conflict. 

In  1867,  when  I  received  my  appointment  to  the  Regular  Army,  I  felt  doubtful  as 
to  whether  I  could  fill  the  place.  The  second  day  after  I  reported  to  my  company 
at  Fort  Gibson  I  was  placed  in  command  of  a  party  of  scouts,  made  up  of  Indians 
whom  I  thought  I  had  been  sent  out  to  kill,  and  was  ordered  to  take  them  and  escort 
the  general  to  another  post.  When  we  arrived  at  the  other  post  that  party  of  scouts 
was  sent  back,  and  I  was  put  in  charge  of  another  party  at  a  new  station.  A  few 
days  after  there  was  shooting  in  their  camp  under  the  hill.  I  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  found  that  a  number  of  them  were  drunk,  and  were  shooting  at  each  other. 
I  took  three  soldiers  and  soon  captured  the  most  violent.  It  did  not  seem  best  to 
punish  all.  So  I  found  the  one  who  brought  the  whisky  into  their  camp  and  I  took 
him  to  the  guardhouse,  and  when  he  was  sober  put  him  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  all  could  see  him,  and  gave  him  a  stick  of  cord  wood  to  carry,  and  kept  him 
at  it  until  he  was  tired.  The  effect  was  excellent.  That  party  gave  me  no  more 
trouble  from  using  whisky. 

Later  an  Indian  agent  located  five  whisky  ranches  on  his  reservation  just  south 
of  the  Kansas  line.  I  was  sent  with  20  men  to  capture  the  whisky  sellers  and  seize 
their  property.  It  was  in  February  and  14°  below  zero  when  we  started,  and  during 
the  five  days  we  were  out  the  temperature  ran  as  low  as  30°  below  zero.  We 
arrested  14  white  men,  destroyed  above  700  gallons  of  whisky,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  and 
captured  quantities  of  ammunition  and  guns  and  a  great  many  horses,  mules,  buf- 
falo robes,  and  pelts.  Such  experiences  as  these  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
other  forces  have  had  to  contend  with.  Captain  Wotherspoon  and  General  Howard 
can  duplicate  these  experiences. 

At  Carlisle  I  am  in  correspondence  with  many  parts  of  the  field.  My  Indian 
students  are  always  writing  to  me,  and  in  that  way  I  get  an  inside  view  that  could 
be  gained  in  no  other  way. 

Judge  Strong  has  spoken  about  lands  in  severally.  Lands  in  severalty  are  so 
arranged  that  the  Indians  do  not  have  to  paytaxes.  Many  think  that  is  right,  that 
they  ought  to  be  relieved  from  all  the  responsibility  possible.  Then  there  have 
been  some  remarks  about  leasing  the  lands  and  letting  the  Indians  sit  on  the  fence, 
and  have  the  white  men  do  the  work.  They  will  do  it  if  you  give  them  half  a 
chance.  If  the  Indians  are  relieved  from  paying  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting the  necessary  expenses  of  the  community  is  placed  upon  the  white  men. 
They  must  buildroads  and  schoolhouses  and  jails,  and  so  forth,  so  that  they  have 
to  do  double  duty.  The  result  is  that  lauds  in  severalty  becomes  one  of  the  best 
schemes  that  could  be  thought  of  to  make  the  white  man  hate  the  Indian.  The 
white  man  goes  out  on  the  frontier,  takes  up  160  acres  of  land  to  make  a  home  for 
himself  and  family,  and  then  has  not  only  to  pay  his  own  taxes  but  his  neighbors', 
too;  and  consequently,  when  he  finds  the  hard  position  he  is  in,  he  will  do  all  he 
can  to  get  rid  of  such  a  neighbor.  And  so  would  you  and  I.  The  white  man 
resorts  to  about  the  only  means  which  he  can  use  without  too  much  publicity.  He 
doses  the  Indian  with  whisky.  So  we  find  the  Indians  on  the  lands  in  severalty  res- 
ervations, lying  around  drunk  on  the  streets  of  the  neighboring  towns,  going  to 
pieces  and  becoming  good  for  nothing.  And  there  are  people  who  say  we  should 
not  take  children  away  from  such  influences. 

One  of  my  good  teachers  out  on  a  Western  reservation,  looking  up  children,  says 
she  drove  by  a  beautiful  rise  of  ground  overlooking  the  river,  with  trees  close  by, 
where  she  saw  the  evidences  of  a  large  camp.  She  said  to  the  Indian  who  was 
driving  her,  "There  has  been  a  large  Indian  camp  here."  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  A  man 
came  out  here  with  a  big  tent.  He  had  a  little  steam  engine.  He  set  up  something 
that  goes  round,  and  that  had  wooden  horses  and  elephants,  and  tigers;  and  his 
little  engine  made  it  go  round.  And  the  engine  whistled;  and  the  Indians  came 
and  camped  in  great  numbers,  and  they  rode  round  and  round.  And,  when  the 
white  man  went  .away  he  carried  otf  $3,000  or  $4,000."  The  devices  to  render  the 
Indians  idle  and  good  for  nothing  are  innumerable. 

The  Great  Being  who  gave  us  this  beautiful  world  made  man;  and,  as  the  crown- 
ing and  last  part  of  his  work,  he  put  him  over  all  that  he  had  made,  and  he 
announced  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  should  eat  bread.  The  moving  principle 
of  Carlisle  has  always  been  along  this  line.  Once,  when  Senator  Teller  was  present, 
one  of  my  boys  made  an  apt  quotation.  The  students  voluntarily  recite  verses  of 
Scripture  at  our  Sunday  evening  meetings;  and  this  boy  said,  "If  a  man  won't 
work,  he  shan't  eat."  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Carlisle  school. 

1  believe  that  the  Almighty  intended  a  great  lesson  to  all  mankind  when  He  sent 
so  many  different  races  of  people  into  these  United  States.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
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to  be  any  exceptions  in  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  and  He  will  send  ns  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  and  the  earthquakes,  war,  and  pestilence  until  we  come  to  His  method  about  it. 
The  man  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat.  We  are  told  that  we  are  all  created  of  one 
flesh  and  blood,  and  that  we  are  all  brethren,  and  we  are  given  an  example  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  brother,  and  that  example  showed  us  by  example  and  taught  us  by  pre- 
cept how  to  be  a  brother.  He  went  about  with  His  modest  Fishermen  disciples  every- 
where, and  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  He  came  to  save.  Thank 
the  Lord  for  that.  That  helps  me,  because,  like  the  old  darky,  I  am  an  Episcopalian 
in  one  particular  at  least;  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  always  doing  the  things  I  ought 
not  to  do,  and  leaving  undone  the  things  that  I  ought  to  do.  The  Lord  washed  His 
disciples'  feet.  He  did  not  make  them  kiss  His  big  toe.  We  want  that  kind  of  a  Lord 
now,  and  every  lord  that  is  not  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  driven  out.  He  does  not 
belong  in  this  country,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  forces.  (I  hope  you  will  take  that 
down,  Mrs.  Barrows,  just  as  I  said  it,  for  I  want  to  be  held  to  account  for  it.  If  we 
have  to  tight,  I  want  it  to  be  out  in  the  open,  fair  and  square,  and  then  we  shall  know 
what  we  are  at.) 

We  should  in  the  first  place  realize  that  the  Indian  is  a  man  created  as  we  are,  and 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  that  we  do.  When  I  look  at  the  Indians 
1  see  that  they  stand  erect.  When  I  talk  with  them  they  reason.  They  have  the 
same  body  that  I  have.  As  I  deal  with  them  I  realize  that  the  only  difference 
between  us  is  a  difference  in  opportunities.  If  young  Indians  can  be  placed  where 
they  will  have  opportunities  and  somebody  to  instruct  them  they  can  make  lace  or 
they  can  do  anything  else;  and  all  this  continual  holding  them  back  and  letting 
them  wait,  as  though  they  were  cripples  and  incapable  of  development,  is  nonsense. 
If  there  is  not  morality  it  can  be  cultivated.  If  there  are  not  skill  and  industry 
they  can  be  acquired.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities.  My  boys  have  gone  into 
the  football  craze  lately,  and  have  even  been  so  ambitious  as  to  make  arrangements 
to  play  with  several  prominent  college  teams ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  these 
teams  hard  contests.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  line  of  effort  is, 
whether  it  is  holding  the  plow  or  learning  .to  read  and  write,  making  lace  or  play- 
ing football.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  can  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  now,  and 
there  should  be  no  closed  doors. 

I  can  imagine  all  Senator  Dawes  said  about  the  five  so-called  civilized  tribes,  for  I 
know  something  about  them  through  my  early  army  service  among  them;  and  he 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  occasionally  mentioned  them  to  him  down  in  that 
den  he  used  to  have  in  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  we  used  to  talk  over 
the  Indian  question.  If,  then,  the  Indian  is  a  man,  if  he  only  lacks  opportunity,  if 
he  can  be  developed  all  along  these  lines,  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  now.  I  would 
give  every  Indian  all  the  laud  he  is  entitled  to.  An  equal  division  is  to  me  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I  would  distribute  the  land,  and  let  them  sell,  rent,  or  lease  it, 
if  they  want  to,  so  that  they  would  have  personal  rights  and  personal  accounta- 
bility, which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  to  build  successfully.  We  must  have  a 
base  to  build  on.  We  are  giving  them  a  false  basis  when  we  undertake  to  make 
farmers  out  of  all  of  them  and  release  them  from  taxpaying.  In  our  nontaxpay- 
ing  lands  in  severalty  we  have  simply  reduced  the  reservation.  They  are  still 
together,  and  the  missionaries  and  the  Indian  Department  seem  determined  not  to 
let  any  escape  from  the  tribes.  There  is  not  a  particle  more  cruelty  in  taking  a 
child  from  a  degraded  Indian  parent  than  there  is  in  taking  one  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  parent  of  Five  Points.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  country  is  doing  that  all 
the  time,  and  calls  it  "  a  great  Christian  work."  It  claims,  and  I  admit,  that  it  is 
serving  the  Lord  to  take  the  children  from  the  parents  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city, 
and  send  them  out  WTest  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  to  become  governors,  bank 
presidents,  professors  in  colleges,  etc.,  as  their  reports  tell.  They  do  not  send  them 
back  to  convert  their  parents — not  a  bit  of  it.  If  they  did  their  work  would  fail  just 
as  much  as  we  fail  when  we  send  Indians  back  to  degraded  homes  and  influences. 

President  GATES.  I  think  that  is  clear  logic. 

Voice  from  the  audience.  Yes ;  that  is  four-square. 

Captain  PRATT.  I  want  to  be  kind  to  them,  but  I  have  had  to  punish.  We  have 
had  hard  boys  at  Carlisle  who  had  to  be  straightened  out.  Boys  I  have  punished 
are  among  those  that  think  most  of  me  to-day.  They  are  among  those  that  write  to 
me  oftenest  and  remember  me  best. 

President  Gates  recalled  an  instance  when  Captain  Pratt  had  mentioned  to  him  a 
case  of  discipline  that  had  occurred  at  Carlisle.  He  said  he  had  never  known  a  man 
who  exercised  what  is  called  shrewd  common  sense,  combined  with  a  Christian, 
loving  spirit,  in  such  a  way  as  Captain  Pratt  did  in  the  direction  of  punishments. 
"I  made  up  my  mind,"  said  President  Gates,  "  that  the  man  was  put  there  for  that 
special  work,  and  that  he  must  follow  his  own  ideals ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  his 
punishments  were  absolutely  inspired." 

Captain  PRATT.  My  way  of  getting  the  Indians  to  work  would  be  simply  to  follow 
the  same  methods  we  do  with  all  others,  and  give  them  work  where  the  work  is,  not 
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to  try  further  to  keep  them  together,  arid  continue  thinking  we  are  somehow  going 
to  accomplish  great  things  by  continuing  the  tribes.  The  system  is  not  American. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  Christian.  I  do  not  believe  the  Lord  ever  intended  it  that  way. 
Let  ns  get  them  into  our  industries.  If  I  can  take  children  from  any  tribe — and  if 
there  are  any  Indians  in  this  country  that  I  have  not  tried  I  will  take  hold  of 
them — and  send  them  in  considerable  numbers  into  our  communities,  and  they  by 
good  conduct  and  industry  win  a  welcome,  people  want  them,  and  the  Indians  learn 
to  want  to  be  there,  and  to  enjoy  their  new  life,  why  can  not  it  be  done  for  all? 
We  are  dealing  with  250,000  people,  that  is  all.  It  is  this  hesitancy,  this  hanging- 
back  from  doing  the  right  and  proper  thing,  that  is  in  the  way.  We  can  put  our 
Indians  into  all  the  lines  of  our  life  if  we  ourselves  only  conclude  to  do  that. 

Last  year  I  carried  from  here  down  to  Carlisle  Mr.*  Wright,  the  Indian  minister, 
who  sang  and  spoke  to  our  convention.  He  talked  three  nights  to  our  students.  I 
have  not  heard  the  great  evangelists,  but  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  get  closer  round 
the  hearts  of  people  than  Mr.  Wright.  Yet  he  is  an  Indian. 

If  there  is  that  nice  quality  in  Indians  which  enables  them  to  make  lace,  and  do 
all  these  other  things,  why  not  let  us  teach  them,  and  utilize  them,  and  end  this 
Indian  problem  at  once?  I  do  not  believe  in  husbanding  their  so-called  property. 
I  do  not  feel  bad  because  somebody  once  bought  Manhattan  Island  for  $37.50.  It 
was  all  it  was  worth  at  that  time.  It  was  worth  nothing  before  that.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  barter  and  sale  of  land.  The  Indians  moved  from  place  to  place, 
as  they  do  now.  Senator  Dawes  once  said  you  might  as  well  give  them  so  many 
beans  as  so  many  dollars;  and  that  is  true.  This  folly  is  fully  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Osages  to-day.  In  1868,  when  we  bought  their  lands  and  started  a  great 
fund  for  them,  they  numbered  4,246.  Their  lands  brought  $9,000,000.  This  went 
into  the  Treasury,  and  interest  at  5  per  cent  was  paid  them  per  capita  semiannually. 
They  settled  down  on  a  tract  of  excellent  land  fifty  miles  square  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. This  land  the  white  people  constantly  covet.  The  Indians  hold  it  in  fee 
simple.  They  have  been  receiving  their  interest  money  ever  since,  and  they  do  not 
work.  They  hire  white  men  to  do  their  work.  They  get  to-day  about  $260  per 
capita  per  annum.  Everyman,  woman,  and  child  receives  an  equal  share.  It  is 
paid  in  installments  every  three  months.  There  are  but  1,500  left.  The  result  is  idle- 
ness, disease,  whisky,  and  every  destroying  influence  that  Anglo-Saxon  greed  and 
genius  can  think  of.  The  great  Catholic  Church  has  had  its  grip  on  them,  and  has 
had  a  mission  among  them  for  many  years,  and  has  driven  out  the  other  churches; 
but  it  has  not  saved  them.  Before  long  this  tribe  will  be  gone.  The  Chippewas  of 
Minnesota  have  a  treaty  which  will  produce  many  millions  of  dollars  for  their  use 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  result  will  be  just  as  disastrous. 

President  GATES.  We  can  not  yet  move  the  Indian  Department  out  on  the  reser- 
vations. Captain  Pratt  maintains  that  the  time  to  help  the  Indian  and  make  a  man 
of  him  is  after  he  has  run  through  all  his  land  and  money.  Then  we  may  have  a 
chance  at  him.  There  are  others  who  do  not  feel  it  is  quite  the  fair  thing  not  to  give 
these  men  a  protected  chance  as  they  step  out  on  to  the  stage  of  life.  We  have  here  in 
this  conference  considered  some  such  question  as  this — from  the  funds  now  held  for 
the  Indians  can  not  provision  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  building  of  roads.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  iniquity 
that  has  been  spoken  of.  Out  of  the  250,000  Indians,  less  than  58,000  receive  rations 
from  the  Government.  About  three-quarters  of  the  Indians  are  now  self-supporting. 
Miss  Sparhawk  has  a  plan  for  providing  the  Indians  with  industries.  She  will  now 
speak  to  us. 

Miss  SPARHAWK.  When  we  hear  of  these  things  that  are  being  done,  and  see  these 
works,  our  hearts  burn  with  interest.  We  say,  this  is  a  great  deal;  but  what  can 
we  do?  The  Indian  has  been  barred  off  from  us  by  language,  by  habits,  and  by  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  certain  class  who  are  no  longer  separated  from  us  by  language, 
who  have  been  trained  like  ourselves,  the  young  people  in  the  Indian  schools.  I 
suppose  there  are  no  children  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  wrhom  there  is  no  thought 
of  building  up  their  personal  future  except  the  Indian  children.  When  white 
children  pass  from  school,  they  have  their  parents  or  friends,  and  the  surroundings 
of  industry.  They  have  every  incentive  to  work.  If  they  do  not  work  they  are 
looked  down  on.  We  see  the  danger  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
that  will  come  to  these  young  Indian  men  and  women  who  have  left  school.  Why 
not  put  them  at  work?  There  is  intercourse  with  the  reservation,  and  there  are 
workers  on  the  reservation  and  workers  here. 

There  needs  to  be  some  organized  effort,  so  that  between  them  and  the  people  here 
who  are  willing  to  help  there  shall  be  a  direct  channel  of  communication.  To  this 
end  there  has  been  formed  an  Indian  Industries  League.  Mr.  Smiley  is  one  vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  Welsh  another,  and  other  persons  whose  judgment  you  will 
value.  This  league  interferes  with  no  other  work.  It  helps  to  carry  on  all  other 
work.  The  object  of  the  league  is  to  open  individual  opportunities  of  work,  to  take 
these  young  people  just  at  a  time  when  they  go  home  from  school  with  all  their 
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aspirations,  and  give  them  something  to  do.  If  they  have  learned  harness  or  shoe- 
making,  how  are  they  to  carry  it  on?  They  can  not  build  factories,  for  they  have  no 
power.  Yet  they  have  learned  to  be  useful.  You  remember  when  all  the  country 
was  wondering  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Apaches ;  and,  when  one  State  after 
another  had  no  room  for  them,  there  was  one  exception,  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania,  sending  to  Carlisle  for  help,  said:  "We  have  heard  that  the 
Apaches  did  good  work;  send  me  an  Apache."  Now  there  is  a  difference  between 
Indians  in  the  tribe  and  separate  Indians  after  they  have  been  well  trained.  If  we 
really  want  to  do  any  work  for  the  Indians  while  the  laws  are  being  changed,  let  us 
take  that  Saxon  word  which  has  opened  more  doors  than  any  other,  and  begin.  Will 
you  not  join  this  league,  and  interest  people  in  it  when  it  is  possible?  If  it  is  possible 
to  give  employment  on  the  reservation,  that  is  part  of  the  league's  work,  to  build  up 
self-supporting  industries  in  Indian  communities.  It  is  not  to  keep  them  all  Indian. 
This  is  a  cosmopolitan  age,  and  the  last  thing  we  should  do  is  to  build  up  a  fence 
round  them. 

Rev.  John  W.  Harding  was  introduced. 

Mr.  HARDING.  The  Florida  Seminoles  are  a  part  of  the  Seminole  tribe  that  were 
not  removed  to  the  Indian  reservation.  They  hid  in  the  Florida  everglades,  and 
there  they  are  still.  It  is  difficult  to  take  their  census,  for  they  are  extremely  reti- 
cent. The  everglades  are  vast  areas  of  saw  grass,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a 
timber  belt  and  occasional  islands  of  elevated  ground.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
Indians  number  about  800.  Colonel  Ingraham,  one  of  the  commissioners  recently 
appointed  by  the  Florida  legislature  to  investigate  their  condition,  went  across  the 
everglades  from  Fort  Myers  on  the  west  coast  to  Miami  on  the  east  side,  and  became 
considerably  acquainted  with  their  condition.  He  found  it  quite  impossible  at 
present  to  make  any  allotments  of  land  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Government.  The 
old  Seminoles,  to  whom  the  young  people,  who  are  more  progressive,  look  up  with 
respect,  have  the  entire  control,  and  they  are  exceedingly  shy  and  suspicious  of  the 
white  men. 

There  are  three  tribal  divisions  of  these  Indians,  although  they  all  unite  in  one 
nation  at  their  big  annual  corn  dance  in  July.  They  meet  to  revise  their  laws, 
execute  penalties,  and  elect  their  political  chief,  war  chief,  and  great  medicine  men, 
and  to  render  a  general  adjustment  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a  reunion  of  the  Cow 
Creek  Indians,  who  live  behind  Fort  Pierce,  near  St.  Lucia  River;  the  Big  Cypress 
Indians,  near  the  Callahoochie  River,  southeast  of  Fort  Myers,  and  the  Miami 8,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  everglades,  near  Biscayne  Bay. 

Colonel  Ingraham,  on  his  way  to  Miami,  was  hailed  by  Billy  Harney,  a  wealthy  and 
notable  Indian,  always  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  who  has  suffered  the  penalty  for 
it  in  former  years  of  having  his  nose  cut  off.  He  showed  his  good  will  by  inviting 
Colonel  Ingraham  to  stop  with  him  withhis  twenty  men.  He  found  Billy  Haruey  in 
a  good  frame  house,  which  was  floored  with  beech  timber  and  wainscoted.  There 
were  good  beds  and  mattresses,  with  mosquito  bars.  Besides  all  sorts  of  cooking 
utensils,  he  had  a  sewing-machine  and  eight  Saratoga  trunks.  The  colonel  was  very 
well  entertained.  Billy  had  seven  well-mannered  children,  and  both  they  and  his 
wife  were  well  clad  in  civilized  fashion.  Billy  himself  was  very  handsomely  dressed 
with  finely  embroidered  moccasins  and  a  shirt  made  on  the  sewing  machine  by  his 
wife  and  daughters.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  civilization  some  of  these  Indians 
have  attained.  Robert  Osceola,  grandson  of  the  famous  chief,  has  five  frame  houses 
and  cultivated  lands  adjoining.  I  have  seen  these  Indians  at  Jupiter  Inlet  and  Lake 
Worth,  where  they  frequently  come  into  contact  with  very  finest  civilization.  They 
are  a  fine  race,  superior  to  Indians  in  general  both  in  physique  and  keen  intelligence. 
Surrounded  as  they  are  more  and  more  rapidly  by  civilized  environments  of  the 
highest  order,  and  accessible  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  looked  after  speedily  and 
effectively.  Bishop  Gray,  of  southern  Florida,  has  special  charge  of  them  now^since 
the  Women's  Indian  Association  has  made  over  its  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  have  no  legal  status  of  any  kind  either  before  the  State  or  the  United  States, 
being  considered  as  rebels  and  aliens. 

Question.  Is  slavery  still  continued  there? 

Dr.  HARDING.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  there  are  probably  a  few  negroes  who 
have  been  held  as  slaves  since  the  Seminole  war,  and  know  nothing  as  yet  to  the 
coutrary.  Many  negro  slaves  were  taken  from  the  east  coast  plantations  during  the 
Seminole  raids,  and  held  in  their  former  condition. 

Mrs.  QUINTON.  The  mission  to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida  was  opened  by  our  associa- 
tion in  June,  1891;  and  Dr.  Brecbt  was  nominated  by  the  association  and  appointed 
by  the  Government  as  its  agent  and  industrial  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Brecht  was  our  mis- 
sionary till  we  transferred  the  mission  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Southern  Florida 
last  Christmas.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Gray,  Mrs.  Brecht  still  continues  her  mis- 
sionary work;  and  both  she  and  Dr.  Brecht  have  won  the  confidence  and  gratitude 
of  the  Indians.  There  are  few  "  Billy  Harneys  "  among  them.  He  is  at  least  excep- 
tional, as  I  know  of  none  such  among  the  Seminoles,  where  our  own  work  has  been. 
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The  homes  there,  as  a  rule,  are  roofs  on  four  posts,  without  any  walls  whatever. 
They  are  people  of  ability  and  of  natural  refinement,  and  they  are  not  idle.  They 
support  themselves,  raising  rice,  preparing  alligator  skins  and  bird  plumes,  and 
selling  these.  They  are  as  worthy,  I  think,  as  they  could  be  under  their  circum- 
stances. Two  stations  more  are  needed,  one  near  the  east  coast  and  one  nearer  the 
Gulf,  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They  are  ready  to  work,  and  we  have  much  hope  for 
their  future.  Our  association  bought  400  acres  of  land,  and  sold  80  of  them  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  on  these  Dr.  Brecht  put  up  buildings  and  did  preparatory  work.  This 
Elace  is  not  in  the  Everglades,  for  one  could  not  plant  a  mission  home  where  the 
ind  overflows  with  winter  rains;  but  it  is  on  the  land  nearest  which  does  not  thus 
overflow.  We  also  built  a  lodge  at  the  edge  of  the  Everglades,  where,  for  weeks 
together  during  the  dry  season,  visitation,  teaching  the  children,  and  industrial  and 
medical  work  are  done.  The  Seininoles  were  more  timid  and  distrustful  than  any 
tribe  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  task  of  winning  their  confidence  could  not  be 
rapidly  done  after  our  past  national  relations  with  them.  The  progress  has  been 
quite  as  fast  as  one  could  reasonably  have  expected.  Kindergarten  work  has  begun 
at  the  lodge,  and  a  school  will  follow,  I  think,  before  long. 

I  believe  that  the  Indians  of  the  whole  country  are  ready  for  work,  and  that  the 
question  in  only,  How  shall  we  provide  this  work?  The  parents,  grandparents,  and 
little  children  can  not  leave  the  reservations.  They  must  be  provided  for  where 
they  are,  and  the  Industries  League,  which  has  been  commended  to  you,  will,  we 
•hope,  help  toward  finding  work  and  markets  for  them.  We  all  see  the  need  of 
suc'h  help.  We  have  talked  with  Government  officials,  but  these  alone  can  not  pro- 
vide all.  This  league,  which  arose  in  our  department  of  libraries  and  industries,  of 
which  Miss  Sparhawk  is  chairman,  proposes  to  deal  with  individual  cases,  and  it 
must  raise  money  for  this.  The  industries  in  connection  with  our  own  association 
have  been  many.  Every  missionary  from  our  society  to  Indians  has  been  instructed 
to  work  six  days  in  the  week  for  their  civilization  and  in  teaching  them  to  help 
themselves.  "Helping  Indians  to  help  themselves"  has  been  one  of  our  mottoes.  / 
Our  home  building  department  did  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  our  young  people's 
department  has  done  much,  and  Miss  Sparhawk  has  done  a  great  deal.  We  have 
also  asked  Miss  Carter  to  send  her  lace-making  teachers  to  some  of  our  missions,  and 
still  hope  for  some  of  them.  Our  association  was  not  only  the  first  Indian  associa- 
tion to  ask  for  "lands  in  severalty,  citizenship,  and  universal  Indian  education," 
but  to  ask  that  "  industrial  schools*"  might  be  established  among  Indians,  and  that 
they  might  be  "  allured  into  civilized  work."  The  way  is  all  open,  and  only  cash 
help  is  needed  to  found  many  industries  among  them.  There  are  certain  sections 
where  much  help  is  needed,  and  the  darkest  Indian  situation,  morally,  industrially, 
and  politically,  is  among  the  nineteen  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest.  These  people  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  citizens,  and  I  wish  this  conference  had  time 
to  well  consider  their  needs  and  those  of  the  Mission  Indians.  In  some  places 
Indians  are  prevented  from  realizing  their  privileges  and  duties  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  attention  should  be  called  to  this  matter. 
WThen  citizenship  is  practically  forcibly  prevented,  this  conference  might  most 
appropriately  consider  such  cases.  Our  own  mission  field  is  where  no  other  mis- 
sionary work  is  done,  and  we  have  had  the  joy  of  originating  thirty-five  missions 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Divine  blessing. 

Bishop  Whipple  was  asked  to  answer  a  question  about  the  'Christian  Indians. 

Bishop  WHIPPLE.  I  have  been  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  Christian  Indians 
joined  in  the  outbreak  in  1862.  That  is  a  very  old  lie,  and  a  shameless  lie,  and  a  lie 
that  has  been  answered  again  and  again ;  and  now  I  will  answer  it,  so  that  no  one 
will  ever  have  to  ask  the  question  agairr:  The  leader  of  the  outbreak  was  an 
uncivilized  hostile  Indian  who  visited  Washington,  and  for  whom  the  Indian  Bureau 
purchased  a  suit  of  white  man's  clothes.  He  wore  those  to  have  his  photograph 
taken  in;  and  that  photograph  was  in  existence  after  Little  Crow  was  killed,  and 
the  papers,  throughout  the  country  published  it.  That  was  the  only  time  that  Indian 
ever  wore  a  civilized  dress,  when  that  picture  was  taken.  My  own  mission  among 
the  Sioux  was  only  two  years  old ;  but  there  are  men  who  have  gone  to  their  rest — 
two  very  noble  men,  men  that  I  dearly  loved — who  could  have  told  you,  as  I  think 
Dr.  Strieby  will  tell  you,  that  there  never  was  connected  with  our  missionary 
association  a  more  noble  man  than  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson. 

It  so  happened  that  immediately  after  the  outbreak  nearly  $2, 000, 000  that  belonged 
to  the  Sioux  was  confiscated,  and  $7,500  was  to  go  to  the  friendly  Indians  who  had 
saved  the  white  captives,  of  which  $2,500  was  to  go  to  one  Indian  who  had  rescued  the 
missionaries  and  others  from  the  Upper  Sioux  Agency.  The  Government  sent  a  special 
agent,  and  after  he  had  spent  much  time  he  sent  back  word  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  report,  and  so  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asked  if  I  would  make 
the  report.  I  visited  Dr.  Williamson  and  asked  him,  "  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your 
Christian  Indians  who  was  engaged  with  the  hostiles  in  the  outbreak  ?  "  He  answered 
instantly,  "  No."  I  make  the  statement  openly,  and  I  made  it  in  the  presence  of 
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2,000  men  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  commemorate  that  sad  event,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  life  saved  during  that  Sioux  massacre  that  was  not  saved  by 
a  Christian  Indian. 

One  thing  more.  Immediately  after  this  outbreak  General  Sibley,  who  had  known 
these  Indians  for  forty  years,  who  had  been  the  factor  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, was  appointed  to  go  and  punish  the  Indians  and  defend  the  border.  With  his 
knowledge  of  Indians  he  selected  as  his  scouts  the  Christian  men  who  had  been 
brought  to  Christ  by  these  missionaries. 

One  thing  more.  When  General  Custer,  who  was  well  known  as  an  Indian  fighter, 
was  asked  by  the  Government  to  make  a  reconnoisance  of  the  Black  Hills,  he  sent  to 
us  and  asked  that  we  would  send  him  30  scouts.  WTe  had  no  time  to  make  a  selec- 
tion, for  he  said  they  must  be  at  Lincoln  on  Wednesday  night,  and  the  message  reached 
us  Sunday  morning.  We  picked  up  the  Christian  Indians  that  were  willing  to  go 
and  sent  them  to  General  Custer,  and  when  they  came  back  he  sent  a  letter,  which 
I  still  have  among  my  papers,  saying  he  could  not  allow  these  Christian  Indians  to 
return  to  the  San  tee  Agency  without  bearing  testimony  to  their  character.  "  I  do 
not  simply  say,"  he  went  on,  "that  they  have  been  competent  as  soldiers,  but  I  do 
say  that  you  can  not  find  a  village  in  Minnesota  that  will  turn  out  30  more  exem- 
plary men.  Among  other  pleasant  instances,  I  remember  one  Sunday  afternoon  I 
was  sitting  in  my  tent,  when  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  familiar  sound  of  '  Rock  of 
Ages/  and  knowing  that  cavalrymen  are  not  noted  for  hymn-singing,  I  recounoi- 
tered,  and  I  found  that  the  only  men  of  my  command  who  were  engaged  in  this  sing- 
ing were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  roamed  over  these  prairies  in  barbarous  wildness. 
May  the  good  work  go  on."  And  he  signed  himself  "Geo.  A.  Custer,  colonel  com- 
manding." l 

The  Christian  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  rescued  200  women  and  children. 
One  of  them  carried  to  his  grave  a  certificate  signed  by  General  Sibley,  saying  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  what  he  had 
done. 

If  you  wish  for  any  other  testimony  with  regard  to  Christian  scouts,  ask  any  officer 
in  the  Army.  I  believe  that  you  have  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  officer  of 
the  Army  any  imputation  cast  upon  the  work  or  character  of  faithful  missionaries. 
I  have  never  heard  it. 

I  was  asked  another  question — if  the  Indians  were  not  a  very  stolid  people,  or  if 
they  relished  a  joke.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  In  the  dark  days  of  our 
Indian  affairs  a  politician  was  appointed  to  do  some  very  dishonest  work.  He 
desired  to  impress  the  Indians  with  his  dignity,  and  he  dressed  himself  in  a  full  suit 
of  a  colonel's  uniform,  with  a  sword  by  his  side ;  and  he  began  in  this  wise :  "  The 
great  father  at  Washington  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  red  children, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  made  an  awful  mistake.  He  has  been 
sending  to  you  civilians  when  he  should  have  sent  warriors.  He  has  found  out  that 
the  Indians' are  a  race  of  warriors.  And  so  he  looked  over  the  country  and  found 
me,"  and  then  followed  his  dishonest  speech.  When  he  was  through,  an  old  chief 
rose,  and  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  slowly  replied:  "Ever  since 
I  was  a  little  boy  I  have  heard  that  white  men  had  these  great  warriors,  and  I  always 
wanted  to  see  one.  I  have  looked  on  one;  and  now  I  am  ready  to  die !" 

Miss  Hoppock,  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  showed  some  specimens  of  Indian  work  in  pottery 
and  baskets,  and  said  that  she  should  be  glad  to  take  orders  for  baskets  especially, 
as  they  could  be  sent  by  mail.  She  had  visited  eight  reservations,  and  spent  three 
months  on  one.  The  land  where  many  of  the  Indians  in  Southern  California  are 
placed  is  alkali,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  living.  They  will  some- 
times plant  three  crops,  and  not  even  then  be  discouraged.  They  are  willing  to  work. 
If  a  desire  for  anything  better  can  be  created  in  them,  they  will  certainly  fulfill  one's 
most  eager  expectations.  The  field  matrons  who  were  asked  for  by"  the  women's 
association  are  now  in  the  field  under  pay  of  the  Government,  and  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Among  other  things  they  teach  the  women  to  sew,  and  these  Indian  women 
are  so  eager  to  learn  that  they  will  come  hours  beforehand  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  lesson.  The  children  are  eager  to  be  in  school,  and  some  of  them  walk 
10  miles  a  day  to  attend.  The  teachers  are  rery  devoted,  and  are  doing  good  work. 
They  are  hampered  by  the  agents.  If  an  agent  does  not  happen  to  want  to  help  the 
matrons,  any  requests  from  the  teachers  are  put  aside..  If  we  had  more  women  like 
Miss  Carter,  and  good  agents,  most  of  the  problems  would  be  solved. 

The  president  asked  Capt.  W.  W.  Wotherspoon  to  speak. 

1  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Whipple,  I  gladly  confirm  what  he  has  here  said  with  reference  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  these  scouts.  My  husband,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  made  the  expedition  with 
General  Custer  to  the  Black  Hills  in  the  summer  of  1874  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
I  have  often  heard  him  refer  to  the  intelligence,  honesty,  and  general  good  character  of  these  men,  to 
the  bravery  of  one  of  whom  lowed  the  priceless  letters  that  were  sent  through  the  wilds  by  his  trusty 
hands;  but  never  have  I  known  till  now  where  the  scouts  came  from  or  to  whom  they  owed  their 
training.— EDITOR. 
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Captain  WOTHERSPOON.  I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  that  I  should  follow  after 
Captain  Pratt  and  Miss  Carter;  but  it  may  have  its  instructive  aspects,  too.  Miss 
Carter  has  been  chasing  Indians  with  a  bobbin:  I  have  been  chasing  them  with 
guns,  until  the  last  four  years.  For  twenty-two  years  I  have  seen  the  Indian,  some- 
times with  his  face  painted,  sometimes  in  fights,  sometimes  as  prisoner,  and  sometimes 
wounded.  About  four  years  ago  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Apache  prisoners  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  Apache  ethnologically  belongs  to  the  Athabascan  race.  He 
never  builds  a  house.  He  lives  on  anything  he  can  tiud.  His  very  name  means  wild. 
The  subject  of  "work  and  wages  for  Indians"  has  a  fair  illustration  in  the  case  of 
these  people.  When  I  went  to  Mount  Vernou  and  took  charge  of  them,  I  found  them 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  almost  ready  for  revolt.  I  was  given  absolute  control ;  and 
the  first  words  I  said  were,  "  You  are  going  to  work,  and  there  is  to  be  no  more  monkey 
business."  1  said  to  them,  "You  have  been  fed  and  housed  and  clothed,  and  you 
have  not  done  anything  for  it.  You  can  now  go  out,  and  earn  as  much  money  as  you 
choose,  and  you  can  have  your  money,  and  do  what  you  like  with  it ;  but  you  have  got 
to  work.  You  have  got  to  work  even  if  you  have  to  work  for  nothing."  They  rapidly 
learned  to  do  almost  everything,  and  they  did  earn  money.  What  is  there  that  an 
Indian  can  not  do?  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian  can 
not  do  that  we  can  do,  except  overcome  the  pauperizing  influences  that  we  have  imposed 
on  him.  Those  Apaches  cut  4,000  cords  of  oak  and  5,000  pine  logs.  They  got  their 
money  and  spent  it.  They  built  a  village  of  100  houses,  doing  it  all,  building  chim- 
neys, plastering,  matching  lumber  for  floors,  made  doors  and  windows,  cooked  their 
food,  washed  their  clothes  (and  the  women  starched  their  cuffs  and  collars,  or  they 
got  the  mischief  if  they  didn't).  Some  were  basket  makers,  and  some  were  pottery 
makers.  Every  one  of  them  could  do  something.  They  were  excellent  vegetable 
gardeners. 

The  question  comes  up,  What  was  the  estimate  in  which  those  people  were  held 
by  their  white  and  colored  neighbors?  If  we  are  going  to  understand  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  race  we  have  to  take  the  individual  as  we  find  him,  and  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  estimate  the  characteristics  of  the  race.  After 
twenty-two  years'  service  among  the  Indians  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  two  or  three 
things.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  known  an  Indian,  not  debauched  with  rum, 
who  was  a  liar.  I  have  never,  in  my  life,  known  a  wild  Indian  to  tell  me  an  untruth, 
even  when  it  would  redound  to  his  own  benefit.  In  cases  where  they  were  accused 
of  drunkenness  or  crime,  I  have  asked,  "Are  you  guilty?"  and  they  would  say  yes 
or  no,  according  to  the  fact.  If  they  said  no,  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  find 
evidence.  If  they  s'aid  yes,  which  they  did  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  took  their 
punishment.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  say,  "I  did  not  know  I  was  drunk.  Per- 
haps I  was.  Send  for  so  and  so,  and  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  We  would  send, 
and  they  would  come  and  testify,  and,  if  the  testimony  was  true,  the  man  would  say, 
"  Yes;  that  is  right,  I  remember  that,"  or  "Yes;  I  did  so  and.  so." 

Another  thing.  I  have  never  known  in  these  twenty-two  years,  outside  of  these 
debauched  Indians,  of  a  single  thief  among  them.  I  have  never  known  an  Indian 
to  steal  anything.  My  house  was  open  all  the  time.  An  Indian  built  my  fires,  and 
attended  to  everything  about  the  house.  My  interpreter,  living  in  their  village, 
always  left  his  house  open  and  his  valuables  exposed.  Tobacco  and  cigars  were 
always  in  sight,  yet  in  four  years  I  never  knew  of  a  pinch  of  tobacco  being  taken. 

They  are  usually  kind  and  affectionate  to  their  families.  They  do  not  overwork 
the  women.  The  man  takes  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  supporting  the  family. 
They  are  good  to  their  children.  They  are  kindly  to  their  relatives  and  generous  to 
their  foes.  If  these  virtues  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  Indian's  character  and  of 
the  Indian  race,  what  is  the  matter  with  making  a  mail  out  of  him?  Are  they  any 
worse  or  any  better  than  these  gentlemen  flung  in  a  steady  stream  on  our  shores 
from  Hungary  and  Italy?  I  believe  there  is  a  saying  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink.  I  do  not  know  if  any  one  ever  tried 
the  experiment  of  taking  the  water  away  for  a  while.  If  you  did  that,  I  think  they 
would  soon  drink  heartily.  That  is  the  way  with  work.  The  Indian  does  not  work. 
Why  should  he  ?  Why  should  we  ?  There  are  110  people  in  the  world  who  will  work 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working.  If  we  are  going  to  give  him  annuities,  feed  him 
on  rations  when  he  is  hungry,  clothe  him  when  he  is  cold,  what  inducement  has  he 
to  work?  But  take  him  away  from  the  water.  A  little  period  of  starvation  will  do 
him  good.  Let  him  have  his  laud,  and  let  him  sell  it  and  squander  it  if  he  choose. 
The  Indian  does  not  want  to  die  any  more  than  anyone  else.  His  capacity  for  work 
is  great.  He  can  do  anything  he  will.  Is  there  anything  that  prevents  him  from  going 
to  work  if  he  wants  to?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  except  the  reservation  and  the 
agent.  He  is  always  evil,  and  always  will  be.  His  whole  interest  is  to  keep  the 
Indian  there,  that  he  may  feed  him.  If  you  can  get  the  Indians  away  from  the 
reservation  and  spread  them  abroad  among  our  people,  they  will  do  as  any  other 
class  in  this  people  does — work— and  you  will  not  have  to  support  them.  You  will 
have  in  the  Indian  a  sober  man  and"  a  good  citizen.  Because  he  does  not  have  to 
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work  is  the  reason  that  he  does  riot  work,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  He  will 
work  if  he  has  to,  and  will  do  j^ood  work.  Wherever  these  Indians  have  been  hired 
out  and  employed  by  white  people,  they  have  always  earned  the  same  wages  as  the 
white  laborers  with  whom  they  competed. 

On  one  occasion  the  white  people,  negroes,  and  the  Apaches  were  to  work  together 
ou  a  certain  building.  The  Indians  came  back  one  day  and  said  the  whites  and 
negroes  had  struck.  They  would  not  work  with  the  Indians.  ''Why  don't  you  go 
down  and  say  that  you  will  build  the  house  yourselves!"  I  asked  them.  They  hesi- 
tated. I  told  them  to  go  back  and  say  that  if  the  job  could  be  given  to  them,  I 
would  superintend  it.  The  contractor  said,  ''All  right;"  and  those  Indians  put  up 
the  building  and  got  the  full  wages  that  the  others  would  have  had,  and  I  think  they 
were  preferred  to  the  other  laborers.  These  were  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war,  the 
most  bloodthirsty  people  we  have  ever  had  to  do  with,  the  very  mention  of  whose 
name  was  enough  to  frighten  the  women  and  children  of  Arizona.  They  had  never 
been  under  the  fatherly  influence  of  the  agents.  They  were  wild  and\lifficult  to 
manage.  When  we  were  both  in  Arizona,  when  they  were  not  chasing  me,  I  was 
chasing  them. 

At  Mount  Vernon  they  had  their  own  village,  their  own  hospital,  schoolhouse,  and 
all  that  was  necessary;  and  everything  was  going  smoothly  when  I  left  them.  That 
was  last  March.  Since  then  these  Indians  have  been  moved  to  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  What  are  they  doing  there? 

Captain  WOTHEKSPOON.  Eating  rations!  An  officer  from  the  War  Department 
came,  and  asked  what  I  recommended.  I  told  him  the  only  thing  I  could  see  as  jus- 
tice to  these  people  was  the  termination  of  the  pauperizing  influences  whose  work 
was  bringing  about  their  annihilation  from  disease  and  slothfulness,  that  we  owed 
them  a  fair  start.  I  looked  over  the  country,  and  I  thought  that  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  or  in  Tennessee  th'ey  might  find  a  climate  more  nearly  like  their 
own,  where  they  could  live  and  earn  their  own  living;  that  it  would  not  hurt  them 
to  work  hard ;  that  they  might  be  told  that  after  three  years  they  would  have  no  more 
assistance  from  the  United  States  except  that  their  children  would  have  schooling. 
They  asked  me  for  an  estimate,  and  I  said  I  thought  $150,000  would  do  the  work. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  that  plan,  they  have  sent  them  out  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
If  the  plan  of  the  Government  is  to  settle  them  and  let  them  take  up  land,  and  in 
three  or  four  years  end  the  support,  all  right.  But  I  say,  Down  with  the  reserva- 
tion !  down  with  pauperizing  by  feeding  and  clothing  them !  Take  care  of  the  old 
people,  yes.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  our  public  schools  for  the  young  people? 
They  are  good  enough  for  us.  Get  them  out  of  the  reservation,  put  them  three  here 
and  four  there,  and  so  scatter  them.  What  do  we  do  with  the  boys  from  our  houses 
of  refuge?  We  put  them  where  they  will  have  a  fair  chance.  Captain  Pratt  says 
that  his  boys  have  a  fair  chance.  There  are  unlimited  chances  for  them,  if  we  can 
get  them  away  from  the  reservations. 

In  my  opinion,  after  twenty-two  years  of  pretty  close  contact  with  the  Indian,  I 
am  convinced  that  he  has  all  the  characteristics  that  will  make  him  a  first-class  cit- 
izen and  a  good  man;  that  he  is  able  to  work,  and  will  work  if  you  make  him,  and 
that  he  will  die  a  pauper  if  you  keep  up  the  present  system  of  feeding  and  clothing 
him  without  exertion  on  his  part. 

Mr.  HARDING.  If  you  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  sending  them  out  to  get  work  and 
receive  pay  for  it,  could  they  not  have  been  absorbed  into  our  civilization — these 
Apaches,  1  mean  ? 

Captain  WOTHERSPOOX.  That  question  was  fast  being  answered  when  a  new 
departure  was  taken.  There  were  400  prisoners,  and  the  question  I  had  to  solve  was 
what  to  do  with  them  without  any  money.  I  taught  them  to  farm  as  market  gar- 
deners; and  I  hired  them  out,  a  few  in  a  place,  until  I  had  55  out,  giving  excellent 
satisfaction,  and  the  Government  not  paying  a  cent,  the  people  paying  for  whom  they 
worked.  I  should  in  time  have  scattered  them,  so  that  they  could  never  have  come 
together  again  as  a  band.  Then  the  Secretary  of  War  came  down  and  started  this 
matter  of  enlisting  them  in  the  Army,  and,  against  my  suggestion,  directed  that 
they  should  be  enlisted  as  a  troop  there.  The  men  were  out  at  work  on  the  farms, 
and  they  had  to  be  brought  in  to  be  enlisted. 

Mr.  A.  K.  SMILEY.  Fourteen  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  I  went  and  visited 
the  Apaches,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  Indians  in  the  country.  It 
was  after  an  awful  raid  on  the  whites,  and  they  were  held  in  a  military  camp  and 
under  the  closest  surveillance.  We  had  a  conference  with  them,  and  they  talked 
just  as  you  would  talk.  They  wanted  homes.  They  wanted  land  in  the  mountains 
where  they  could  go  to  work.  They  wanted  the  whites  to  let  them  alone.  Then  we 
had  a  conference  with  the  military  men  in  charge.  Military  officers,  as  a  rule,  are 
friendly  to  the  Indians  and  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  Indian  character.  I 
have  heard  that  again  and  again.  Colonel  Purington  had  charge  of  the  military 
post  beside  them.  He  said  that  when  he  wanted  to  send  a  faithful  man  he  never 
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sent  a  white  man;  he  always  sent  an  Indian.  The  Indians  would  travel  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  day.  "I  can  not  trust  my  own  soldiers  as  I  can  those  men/' he  said. 
They  have  some  qualities,  I  believe,  which  are  superior  to  our  race.  They  are  braver 
than  the  Spartans.  What  Leouidas  did  is  nothing  to  what  they  will  do.  In  faith- 
fulness to  a  trust  there  is  no  nation  to  compare  with  them,  in  our  own  time  or  in 
history,  that  I  know  anything  about.  They  have  certain  bad  traits,  it  is  true.  The 
worst  Indians  are  those  that  we  see  along  the  railroad  stations  who  have  been  ruined 
by  the  whites  by  whisky.  But  those  who  have  seen  them  in  their  own  homes  have 
only  admiration  for  them  and  great  hope  for  them  in  the  future. 

(A  large  portrait  of  Geronimo  was  here  exhibited  to  the  conference.) 

Captain  WOTHERSPOON.  This  is  the  hereditary  chief  and  leader  of  this  most  mur- 
derous band  of  Indians.  He  kept  the  United  States  on  the  run  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  Then  this  savage  came  down  to  Alabama — this  savage  who  never  drank 
a  drop  of  liquor,  who  never  told  a  lie,  who  never  stole  a  thing,  except  what  he  con- 
sidered fair  booty  in  war.  When  he  came  there  I  made  him  my  justice  of  the 
peace  to  give  judgment  in  petty  Indian  offenses;  and  he  got  35  cents  a  day  for  it, 
and  was  a  very  excellent  judge. 

Mr.  HERBERT  WELSH.  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  conference  should  allow 
this  Apache  problem  to  stop  at  its  present  condition.  When  they  were  sent  to  Fort 
Marion  as  prisoners  of  war  there  were  two  classes  of  Apaches — some  were  actually 
prisoners  of  wrar,  some  were  United  States  scouts  who  had  been  serving  faithfully 
under  our  banner.  As  a  representative  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  with  Capt. 
J.  G.  Bourke,  I  visited  them,  and  saw  the  testimonials  which  many  of  them  held  as 
to  their  faithful  service  to  the  Government.  I  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  the  facts,  which  led  to  much  public  discussion.  The  New  York 
Tribune  took  it  up;  and  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  question 
of  what  should  be  done  with  the  Apaches.  They  were  removed  to  Mount  Vernon  as 
the  result  of  that  agitation,  Captain  Bourke  being  sent  to  examine  the  situation  and 
report  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  place  as  a  temporary  home.  Then  came  the 
admirable  work  of  Captain  Wotherspoon.  The  idea  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian 
was  not  that  that  place  should  be  their  permanent  home,  but  only  a  temporary 
resting  place  until  some  place  should  be  found  in  a  healthful  locality  where  they 
could  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

A  remarkable  work  has  been  done  by  Captain  Wotherspoon,  by  which  those  men 
are  prepared  to  merge  themselves  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  we 
should  hear  nothing  more  of  them  except  that  they  are  earning  their  own  living.  I 
fear  if  they  remain  in  the  climate  of  Fort  Sill,  and  if  they  are  not  followed  up  by 
the  care  which  has  so  far  pursued  them,  all  previous  efforts  will  be  thrown  away. 
There  is  force  sufficient  in  this  conference  to  prevent  what  would  seem  to  be  a  threat- 
ened danger.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  see  whether  these  are  real  dangers  or  not,  and  if 
they  are,  to  bring  other  influences  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  Washington  that  some 
suitable  place  may  be  found  for  them? 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  said  that  it  ought  to  be  known  that  some  Eastern  friends  of  the 
Indian,  in  connection  with  Captain  Bourke,  found  a  desirable  section  of  land  for  the 
Apache  prisoners,  and  it  was  bargained  for;  but  all  efforts  were  stopped  through  the 
representatives  in  Congress,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  the  white  people,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  Indians  near  them.  That  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing. 

Gen.  O.  O.  HOWARD.  1  began  with  those  Apaches  when  Cochise  was  their  leader. 
After  much  difficulty  we  (Captains  Sladen,  Jeffords,  and  myself)  brought  them  out 
and  put  them  on  a  reservation,  where  they  kept  the  peace  as  long  as  the  old  chief 
lived  and  as  long  as  his  sou  lived.  Geronimo  joined  them  later  than  our  visit,  and 
they  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty.  A  new  agent  came  in  after  Jeffords,  and  he 
.found  it  would  be  more  economical  to  put  them  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  The 
promises  I  had  made  them  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  all 
broken,  and  I  said  at  once,  "Of  course  there  will  be  war,  and  a  terrible  one."  I  was 
in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific  when  that  war  came. 

When  these  Apaches  were  sent  to  Mount  Vernon  I  had  the  honor  of  having  Cap- 
tain Wotherspoon  sent  down  there.  If  he  had  had  health  and  strength  and  there 
could  have  been  perpetuity  of  his  reign,  that  part  of  the  Indian  question  would  have 
been  solved.  But  the  condition  of  things  is  unsatisfactory.  Our  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  not  have  the  Indians  for  soldiers.  Perhaps  that  con- 
clusion will  please  the  Friends.  I  have  joined  with  others  in  trying  to  find  some 
place  where  these  Apaches  should  be  sent.  The  citizens  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
will  not  let  them  go  there.  They  think  that  every  one  of  the  fighting  men  will  go 
back  if  they  are  allowed  to  cross  the  Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  why  colonists  have 
not  risen  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  Fort  Sill.  If  they  are  on  good  land  there, 
.with  the  intelligence  they  now  have  and  a  little  supervision,  I  believe  these  Indiana 
will  work  out  their  own  temporal  salvation. 

With  reference  to  the  agents,  I  am  afraid  we  are  saying  too  much.  The  Indian 
agents  are  as  good  as  the  rest  of  us.  If  an  agent  is  a  good  man  he  is  put  in  a  trying 
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or  false  position  ;  and  be  has  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Indian  Bureau  lasts.  I  do  hope 
that  our  Government  may  take  such  steps  that,  little  by  little,  it  will  be  possible  to 
abolish  it;  but  you  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  educational  part.  Captain  Pratt  and 
I  have  no  difficulty  with  each  other.  If  it  were  practicable,  I  would  like  to  see  all 
the  Indians  distributed  in  the  manner  he  says.  But  it  is  impracticable  even  to  take 
the  children  away. 

Our  friend,  Bishop  Whipple,  has  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  subject.  His 
idea  is  that,  if  you  put  a  man  of  the  same  earnestness  as  himself  to  work  for  the 
Indians,  and  he  works  hard,  he  will  accomplish  veritable  results.  Men  will  be  con- 
verted; and,  when  their  souls  are  changed,  then  they  will  be  ready  to  ask  for  the 
white  man's  methods  in  other  things. 

If  you  take  Captain  Wotherspoou's  presentation,  you  will  see  that  Indians  do  not 
lie,  and  they  do  not  steal;  but  they  do  some  other  things.  They  commit  outrageous 
murders.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  if  you  get  back  to  nature  you  get  back 
to  holiness.  But  no.  You  have  got  to  convert  the  soul.  Some  children  may  be  con- 
verted before  they  are  born;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  children  are,  and  a  good 
many  white  children  are  not.  Let  us  bring  into  the  reservations  all  those  influences 
that  will  back  up  everything  that  is  right  and  proper.  Let  us  stick  to  the  schools. 
By  this  constant  revolution  of  getting  out  everything  bad  and  putting  in  everything 
good  shall  we  get  the  best  sort  of  agents  and  teachers,  and  put  good  men  in  at 
the  head,  from  the  President  down. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey,  of  Boston,  was  introduced. 

Miss  DEWEY.  I  ask  attention  in  hope  that  I  may  find  counsel  and  aid  from  this 
assembly  in  a  matter  which  our  association  has  much  at  heart.  About  two  years 
ago  an  appeal  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Ewing,  then  sheriff  of  Mojave  County,  Ariz.,  in 
behalf  of  the  Hualapai  Indians.  There  are  about  700  of  this  tribe  living  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Arizona,  in  a  district  confessedly  allotted  to  them  because  it  was 
absolutely  worthless.  They  are  between  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  other;  but  they  are  not  bene- 
fited by  either  this  grand  natural  scenery  or  this  proud  triumph  of  civilization. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado  flow  at  the  bottom  of  a  mile-deep  chasm,  leaving  the 
surface  country  dry  and  sterile;  and  the  morals  and  manners  taught  the  Indians  by 
the  frontiersmen  are  far  Avorse  than  their  native  savagery.  The  tribe  is  very  poor. 
The  Government  gives  them  rations  for  half  the  year;  the  other  half  they  wander 
about  over  the  district,  and  gather  wild  fruits  and  roots,  eat  the  fruit  of  the  cactus, 
and  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can.  They  have  no  occupation  or  object  in  life. 
A  few  of  the  men  work  for  ranchmen  and  miners;  but  since  the  low  price  of  silver 
has  closed  the  mines,  and  the  droughts  of  the  summers  have  diminished  the  herds, 
they  find  less  work  of  that  kind,  and  are  poorer  than  ever.  The  women  are  handy 
with  their  needles,  and  make  their  own  clothes;  but  they  get  little  work  in  the  homes 
of  the  settlers,  owing  chiefly  to  the  filthy  conditions  inevitable  by  people  who  live  more 
like  animals  than  human  creatures,  in  brush  huts  or  holes  in  the  ground,  without 
furniture  or  utensils  of  any  kind. 

In  short,  the  Hualapai  are  in  a  state  of  uttermost  poverty  and  degradation,  but 
the  interesting,  the  hopeful  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  dissatisfied.  They 
want  something  better.  They  do  not  want  their  children  to  grow  up  to  be  what 
they  are.  The  vitalizing  element  of  discontent  has  come  to  them  in  a  noble  form, 
and  they  ask  for  education.  They  want  their  children  taught  to  do  and  know  the 
things  that  whire  people  know.  They  believe  that  the  superiority  of  the  white 
men  is  in  their  training.  For  their  own  destitution  and  helplessness'they  call  to  us 
to  share  our  knowledge  with  them.  Can  we  close  our  ears  to  so  pathetic  a  request? 

For  us  to  refuse  people  who  ask  simply  for  education  is  as  if,  with  bread  in  our 
hands,  we  should  deny  it  to  starving  men.  The  Massachusetts  Association  has 
begun  the  work  with  such  means  as  it  could  command.  We  sent  to  Arizona  last 
spring  a  field  matron,  an  admirable  woman,  devoted,  earnest,  sincere,  and  with  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  Indians.  She  has  a  little  school  of  seventeen,  but  she  could 
have  one  of  a  hundred  if  there  was  more  room.  The  children  are  docile,  affection- 
ate, and  well  behaved,  and  they  are  so  pressed  on  by  the  eagerness  of  their  parents 
for  education  that  they  have  learned  with  uncommon  speed.  Although  the  school 
only  began  last  June,  their  specimens  of  writing  would  do  credit  to  any  children. 
The  manners  are  so  good  that  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  said  that  she  wished 
her  scholars  would  behave  as  well  as  the  Indian  children.  It  is  a  day  school,  for 
we  have  not  been  able  to  afford  a  boarding  school ;  but  the  teacher  gives  them  a 
dinner  of  bread,  and  this  is  sometimes  all  the  food  they  have  to  eat  for  the  day. 

What  we  have  done  is  only  to  place  an  entering  wedge,  to  find  out  what  these 
people  need,  and  to  show  how  willing  and  glad  they  are  to  seize  upon  instruction. 
For  one  woman  to  relieve  the  misery  and  need  of  this  whole  tribe  is  like  trying  to 
bale  out  Lake  Mohonk  with  a  tin  dipper.  It  is  only  the  Government  that  can  under- 
take the  expense,  and  which,  by  so  doing,  will  save  money.  If  it  gives  the  Hualapai, 
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instead  of  rations,  some  good  land  and  a  farm  school,  in  ten  years  they  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  in  twenty  they  will  begin  to  pay  taxes. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  find  arable  laud.  Water  is  BO  scarce  in  that  part  of  Arizona 
that  the  possession  of  it  is  wealth,  and  one  man,  who  owns  a  spring  which  waters 
four  acres,  clears  $2,000  a  year  by  selling  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  soil  is  rich  when 
moistened,  and  the  three  things  necessary  to  lift  the  Hualapai  into  decent  living 
are  a  piece  of  irrigated  land,  a  farmer  to  teach  them  to  use  it,  and  a  boarding  school 
for  the  children,  with  industrial  training. 

A  petition  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  this  subject,  which  I 
hope  will  receive  a  great  many  signatures  here. 

Mr.  SMILEY.  The  United  States  Government  is  rich  enough  to  give  every  Indian 
an  education,  and  I  think  it  will. 

Adjourned  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  president.  Prof.  C.  C. 
Painter  was  invited  to  speak. 

THE   LEASING  OF   INDIANS'   LAND. 

[An  address  by  Professor  Painter.] 

We  were  speaking  this  morning  in  regard  to  industries.  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
industrial  training.  We  go  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle  and  see  the  Indian  work,  and 
then  we  go  to  the  reservation  and  make  inquiries  about  him.  I  was  at  one  a  little 


smith.  I  said  to  them,  "This  is  a  hard  story  to  tell  friends  in  the  East."  "'  What  can 
we  do?"  they  asked.  "The  Government  has  a  carpenter  here,  and  he  has  an  assist- 
ant. All  the  places  are  full.  The  same  is  true  of  the  places  for  blacksmiths."  I  was 
at  one  reservation  where  there  was  a  very  complete  tin  shop,  with  first-class  machinery. 
A  Carlisle  student  had  been  there,  and  this  was  fitted  out  for  his  use.  But  it  was  not 
being  used.  In  the  warehouse  I  saw  immense  quantities  of  tinware  which  was  made 
at  the  Carlisle  school.  We  have  men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  schools  who  have 
learned  to  make  shoes,  but  we  go  to  New  York  and  Chicago  and  buy  shoes  ready 
made.  We  have  men  educated  as  tailors,  and  they  go  back,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  they  do  not  set  up  a  tailor's  shop,  and  manufacture  clothing  for  the  reservation. 
But  we  go  to  New  York,  and  buy  Jew  clothing,  and  send  it  out;  and  you  will  not 
find  an  Indian  not  wearing  store-made  clothes.  And  so  Captain  Pratt  is  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  Indians  who  go  back  there  after  he  has  trained  them  to  do 
these  things,  have  no  chance  to  do  them.  If  they  are  going  to  do  the  work  that  they 
have  learned  to  do,  they  will  have  to  stay  East  to  do  it;  they  can  not  do  it  on  the 
reservation. 

So  it  comes  to  us  whether  we  are  doing  a  wise  thing,  taken  as  a  whole.  I  doubt  it. 
If  we  carry  out  the  idea  of  industrial  training,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  afterwards;  and  I  do  not  see  any  solution  except  Captain  Pratt's. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  Miss  Carter  shows  us  what  the  Indian  women  can  do  at 
lace  making.  But  the  number  of  people  who  can  buy  lace  at  $10  a  yard  is  limited. 
That  industry  will  have  to  be  worked  up  especially,  even  to  the  limits  within  which 
it  can  be  made  profitable.  So  with  the  weaving  of  grass  and  pottery.  The  Indians 
show  us  that  they  can  do  any  kind  of  work.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
Indian  has  in  himself  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  all  kinds  of  industries,  and  all 
positions  in  life.  It  comes  back,  then,  to  the  question  of  opportunity. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  that  these  Indians  shall  be  farmers.  That  is 
the  theory  on  which  the  lands  were  allotted,  and  are  held  inalienable  for  them  for 
twenty-five  years — no  matter  whether  the  allottee  is  an  old  woman  of  80,  a  blind 
man,  or  a  young  man  who  wants  to  go  off  somewhere  else.  There  is  his  land,  and 
he  could  not,  under  the  law,  do  anything  with  it.  "'You  must  farm  or  do  nothing," 
said  the  Government.  Then  came  the  time  when  Senator  Dawes  and  General  Whit- 
tlesey  and  I  talked  this  over,  and  we  drew  up  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  Dawes  secured 
its  passage,  providing  for  such  leases  as  we  thought  should  be  provided  for,  in  cases 
where  there  was  disabilty  to  use  the  land.  That  is  all  that  should  have  been  covered 
by  it. 

The  three  provisions  of  the  severalty  bill,  the  three  ideas  that  controlled  in  the 
framing  of  that  bill  and  of  this  amendment,  were,  first,  that  allotments  should  take 
place  where  the  people  were  ready  to  receive  allotments  ;  second,  that  this  land  should 
be  held  for  twenty-five  years,  until  the  old  men  should  have  passed  away,  and  the 
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eons  and  daughters  shall  be  educated  to  appreciate  the  value  of  it,  and  then  dispose 
of  it  if  they  wish,  hut  not  sooner;  third,  that  there  should  he  this  modification, 
that  in  case  of  inability  to  use  the  land  it  should  be  converted  to  their  use  by  leas- 
ing it  to  some  one. 

Whether  these  were  wise  or  unwise  provisions,  this  was  the  theory  on  which  that 
bill  was  based;  and  this  was  the  protection  which  was  deemed  wise  to  be  thrown 
about  those  who  took  land  under  it. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  three  of  these  particulars  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  bill,  are  being  set  aside  and  destroyed. 
Allotments  are  ordered,  not  with  reference  generally  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
but  to  the  greed  and  demands  of  the  white  people  about  the  reservation  who  wish  to 
secure  the  surplus  lands.  I  could,  had  I  time,  call  attention  to  reservations  where 
the  effect  of  allotments  has  been  to  set  back  the  Indians  for  twenty  years. 

I  recently  came  across  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  reservations  on  which  allotments 
have  been  made. 

I  was  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  soon  after  the  allotments  were  made,  and  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Indians  were  settling  upon  their  allotments,  and  in" 
almost  every  case  living  in  pretty  good  houses  built  on  their  allotments,  and  with  a 
large  amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  I  came  back  satisfied  and  enthusiastic, 
believing  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  this  case.  I  came  across  these  reser- 
vations the  other  day,  entering  the  Winnebago  near  Penda,  and  going  through  some 
20  miles  or  more.  Almost  the  entire  distance  I  was  passing  through  large  pasture 
fields  or  extended  cornfields,  all  used  by  the  whites.  Leases  were  secured  from  these 
Indians  before  the  allotments  were  really  made.  One  syndicate  has  47,000  acres  at 
least,  leased  at  from  8  or  10  to  25  cents.  The  lessees  sublet  to  farmers  at  from  $1  to 
•$2  an  acre,  making  a  very  large  sum  out  of  this  arrangement.  The  present  agent 
undertook  to  break  this  up.  The  agents  before  him  had  favored  it.  The  present 
agent  is  an  army  officer.  He  does  not  approve  the  leases,  and  has  attempted  to 
remove  the  lessees.  He  was  estopped  by  the  district  judge  of  the  United  States 
court,  but  has  taken  an  appeal.  The  ground  of  this  estoppel  is  that  the  Indians  are 
competent  as  citizens  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

I  went  down  across  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  found  it  even  worse  still,  though 
they  are  getting  a  better  price  for  their  land.  The  Winnebagoes  only  get  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  drunk  part  of  the  time,  but  the  Omahas  get  more.  An  educated 
Indian,  to  whom  money  was  lent  to  help  build  a  house,  rents  house  and  farm,  and 
is  living  in  a  tepee  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  About  eight-tenths  of  the  Omaha  men, 
so  Dr.  La  Flesche  told  me,  are  drinking  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  women.  The  condition  of  things  is  perfectly  fearful. 
These  are  facts  which  we  must  face  in  considering  the  question  of  leases. 

The  amendment  as  made  by  Senator  Dawes  has  been 'amended  by  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  by  adding  the  word  <(  inability,"  enlarging  its  scope.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion at  all,  if  the  court  holds  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  these  leases,  iudepend- 
'ent  of  the  Government  or  of  the  Department,  that  these  white  people  will  never 
leave  these  lands.  It  is  their  policy,  I  believe,  to  debauch  these  Indians  by  drunk- 
enness, and  unfit  them  for  the  occupation  of  the  land  which  they  now  occupy  and 
will  continue  to  hold. 

Whether  or  not  we  should  have  swept  these  restrictions  all  away  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  should  not  have  thrown  this  protection  about  them,  is  the  question  now 
raised  by  some  who  have  spoken,  and  is  now  before  us.  But,  if  we  commit  ourselves 
to  a  removal  of  these  restrictions,  let  us  at  least  insist  that  it  shall  be  so  done  that 
the  whites  shall  be  under  no  temptation  to  debauch  the  Indians.  I  do  not  know 
what  Dr.  Abbott  meant  when,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  "There  are  dudes 
in  New  York  who  smoke  their  cigarettes  and  live  on  the  rents  of  their  property/' 
We  are  not  trying  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  New  York  dude.  Perhaps  that 
would  be  a  more  difficult  thing  than  we  have  undertaken.  But,  if  it  became  our 
duty  to  undertake  this  work,  we  would  doubtless  seek  to  know  how  this  creature 
was  produced,  and,  if  we  found  that  his  power  to  alienate  or  lease  his  property  was 
accountable  for  him,  would  inquire  as  to  the  advisability  of  limiting  that  power, 
assuming  that  our  guardianship  over  him  gave  us  the  authority  to  do  so. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  the  intention  of  men  in  the  West,  and  their  efforts 
.are  being,  more  and  more  felt  in  Congress  as  the  power  of  the  West  is  becoming 
greater  in  controlling  national  affairs,  it  is  the  intention  of  these  men  to  sweep  away 
all  these  limitations  and  restrictions  which  the  severalty  law  put  in  the  Indian's 
power  to  alienate  his  land.  It  is  a  question  for  us  to  settle  whether  Captain  Pratt 
and  Dr.  Abbott  are  right  when  they  take  the  same  ground  or  whether  we  are  right. 
If  they  are  right,  then  let  us  seek  to  bring  this  about  at  once,  and  in  such  ways  that 
do  not  involve  the  demoralization  of  the  Indian  as  a  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
Tu  some  straightforward  and  legal  way,  as  if  by  intention,  and  in  such  way  as  to 
secure  his  intelligent  consent  to  what  is  done  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  making  a  final  disposal  of  what  he  owns,  let  it  be  done,  and  not  by  indi- 
rection and  debauchery. 
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Bat  if  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  this  view;  if  we  believe  that,  having  stolen  a 
«hild  from  its  home  and  our  conscience  awakes  ns  to  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  wrong, 
we  ought  not  to  drop  it  at  once  into  the  river  we  are  crossing,  but  must  take  him 
ashore  and  make  provision  for  his  care;  then  we  need  to  awake  to  the  danger  which 
now  threatens  these  children  of  our  care;  for  children  most  of  them  are  as  yet,  so 
far  as  ability  to  cope  with  the  white  man  for  land  is  concerned. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Dawes  severalty  bill,  and  insist 
that  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  its  intent  and  spirit;  we  need  to  know  that  these  are 
dangerously  assailed  and  largely  nullified. 

Mr.  John  B.  Garrett  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  GAKKETT.  The  dinner  bell  yesterday  cut  short  the  intensely  interesting  recital 
of  facts  which  Senator  Dawes  was  giving  us  with  reference  to  the  condition  at 
present  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  business 
•committee  evidently  was  that  the  subject  was  one  of  too  momentous  importance  to 
be  dropped  in  that  imperfect  way.  Hence  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word. 

My  own  interest  in  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  began  as  long  ago  as  1865, 
when  I  was  asked  to  accompany  a  venerable  friend  of  the  Indian  who  will  be 
remembered  here  with  honor— the  late  Thomas  Wistar— to  a  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  embracing  a  population  of  about 
75,000,  then  estimated  to  be  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  Indian  population  of  our 
country.  There  were  several  hundred  chiefs  present  at  the  time,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  make  treaties  of  peace  with  those  Indians  who  had  been 
associated  with  the  Southerners  in  the  conflict  which  had  just  closed  against  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  that  I  held  a  commission  from  President  Johnson,  with  others,  for 
the  location  of  the  Osages  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  at  the  time  President  Grant 
called  upon  the  religious  societies  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  Christian  civilization 
of  the  Indians  I  naturally  enlisted  in  it.  My  interest  then  was  again  centered  in  the 
Indian  Territory  for  the  reason  that  President  Grant  and  those  under  him  allotted  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  the  Indians  of  the  Central  Superintendency  as  those  who 
should  conie  under  our  care,  so  that  from  my  tirst  acquaintance  with  Indians  it  has 
been  with  those  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  intensely  sad  recital  of  present  conditions 
which  Senator  Dawes  has  witnessed,  and  which,  he  gives  his  testimony  to  us,  are 
now  threatening  the  very  peace  and  social  welfare  of  our  country.  He  gives  us  to 
understaud  that  there  is  a  lack  of  justice  in  the  relations  of  the  Government  and 
the  people,  that  immorality  prevails  and  outlawry  exists.  There  are  about  50,000 
Indians  to  300,000  whites,  or  those  not  rated  as  Indians.  This  embraces  a  very 
mixed  population  of  native  Americans,  negroes,  and  Europeans,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  railroads  and  mining.  I  should  probably  take  issue  with  him  if  I  dared 
to  do  so  with  so  eminent  a  student  of  our  political  institutions,  upon  one  or  two 
points.  One  would  be  as  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  have  sent  recently 
into  the  Territory  its  forces  to  drive  out  and  to  assist  the  owners  of  the  mines  in 
subduing  the  strikers.  I  will  not  discuss  the  subject  of  strikes,  but  the  question 
of  the  Government's  right  to  enter  the  Territory  for  arresting  a  strike. 

During  my  tenure  of  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Associated  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs  it  became  my  frequent  duty  to  go  to  Washington. 
On  one  occasion  the  superintendent  of  tne  Central  Superintendency  summoned  myself 
and  others  there  because  he  was  very  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  encroachments 
upon  the  Territory  of  white  men  from  Kansas  and  other  States.  As  a  Friend  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  consistently  call  upon  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
him,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  these  trespassers.  We  accompanied  him 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  then  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Still 
we  were  unable  to  solve  the  question  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  the  work  we  had  at  heart.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  we  were  taken  to 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  The  question  was  then  and  there  submitted,  and 
instantly  President  Grant,  with  that  incisiveness  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  cut 
the  knot  by  saying  to  his  Secretary  of  War,  "Send  out  an  order  that  the  Army  shall 
at  once  expel  from  the  Indian  Territory  every  one  who  does  not  hold  a  permit  to  be 
there  signed  by  Superintendent  Hoag."  So  the  superintendent,  feeling  that  he  him- 
self was  restrained  from  calling  on  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  had  practically 
the  whole  power  of  the  United  States  Government  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  simple 
word  of  the  President  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  remain  there  who  did  not  have  the 
permit  of  that  Friend. 

I  take  it  that  the  Government  at  Washington,  in  sending  its  Army,  or  a  branch  of 
it,  into  the  Indian  Territory  recently  did  exactly  what  President  Grant  did^  at  that 
time.  The  Army  was  sent  there  to  expel  from  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory 
every  one  not  an  Indian  not  holding  a  proper  permit  to  remain  there.  If  I  under- 
stand it,  only  those  are  entitled  to  remain  who  are  either  married  into  the  tribes  or 
are  lessees  of  Indian  land,  or  who  are  employed  by  such  lessees. 
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The  300,000  white  people  who  have  come  in  have  come  in  under  circumstances 
which  have  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  them.  There  are  to-day  crossing  the 
Territory  no  less  than  four  main  lines  of  railroad.  Mines  have  been  opened  under 
leases  from  the  Indians,  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Under  the  conditions  that  exist,  so  different  from  those  under  which  the  treaties 
were  made  with  these  Indians  sixty  years  ago,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  confer- 
ence this  question,  whether  the  mutual  breach  of  covenants,  as  well  as  the  change 
of  circumstances,  has  not  so  far  relieved  the  United  States  that  it  can  deal  with  this- 
question  de  novo,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  made  sixty  years  ago.  I  trust 
that  the  business  committee,  in  formulating  its  judgment,  will  be  able  to  give  some 
utterance  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  the  popular  thought  of  1he  corning  year. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  the  editor  of  the  Congregatioualist,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  DUXXIXG.  I  have  visited  many  of  the  reservations  and  some  of  the  schools. 
I  have  seen  that  there  are  three  classes  of  white  people  in  their  relations  to  the 
Indians:  First,  those  who  regard  the  Indian  as  man  and  brother;  second,  the  Gov- 
ernment officials,  who  regard  them  as  wards;  third,  their  neighbors,  who  regard 
them  as  things  to  speculate  with.  .  Some  of  these  neighbors  would  exterminate  them 
as  they  would  exterminate  wild  beasts  and  rattlesnakes.  I  remember,  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  number  of  Indian  scalps  being  displayed  to  me,  as  one  would  display  buffalo 
heads  or  the  tails  of  rattlesnakes.  I  do  not  know  that  even  religion  has  done  any- 
thing for  Indians  that  white  men  have  not  speculated  with.  When  Mr.  Moody's 
school  for  Indian  girls  was  opened  I  was  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Some  of  the  white 
people  said  it  was  a  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Moody  was  doing  that  work,  because  many 
of  the  ambitious  young  white  men  were  marrying  to  get  "head  rights"  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  they  were  glad  to  have  the  Indian  girls  whom  they  married  have  a  little 
more  education.  The  conditions  described  by  Senator  Dawes  are  matters  of  public 
notoriety,  yet  most  people  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Nine  years  ago  I  spent  some 
time  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  I  think  that  the  conditions  were  then  very  much 
as  now.  There  were  no  laws  executed  by  the  United  States.  Law  was  bought  and 
sold  then,  as  now.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  figure  that  Professor  Painter  has  used  of 
carrying  the  baby.  The  river  is  an  ocean  without  a  shore.  We  shall  have  to  drop 
him  sometime,  or  carry  him  always  in  the  water.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  differ  with  the  general  sentiment,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  time  must  come  when 
the  Indian  must  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  when  we  must  expect  to  make  him  a  citi- 
zen here  arid  now.  and  that  this  process  can  not  be  gone  through  without  suffering, 
perhaps  very  much  suffering. 

I  felt  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  when  our  most  tender-hearted  Christian  General 
Howard  said  that  some  would  get  sick  and  some  would  die,  but  that  they  would  come 
out  all  right  after  all.  That  is  the  philosophy  we  must  face.  There  will  be  pathetic 
instances.  There  are  always  pathetic  cases  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  just 
laws.  I  saw  the  daughter  of  the  old  Chief  Seattle  begging  from  door  to  door,  yet 
her  father  once  thought  he  owned  all  that  vast  region.  I  saw  other  Indian  women 
in  the  Northwest  who  had  married  white  men,  and,  when  the  severalty  laws  came, 
they  made  their  children  legitimate  and  their  wives  comfortable.  How  is  it  possible 
that  you  can  give  an  Indian  property,  and  not  give  him  power  to  lease  what  is  his 
own?  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  make  him  a  child  for  generations,  and  expect 
him  to  continue  in  that  childhood,  and  yet  grow  into  manhood?  I  do  not  like  to 
differ  with  Senator  Dawes ;  but,  while  we  must  admit  that  the  legislation  which 
gives  the  power  to  lease  the  Indian's  land  is  often  prompted  by  greed,  I  should  like 
to  see  our  national  legislature  give  to  these  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  the 
power  to  sell  their  land  or  lease  it,  exactly  as  the  white  men  do  with  their  property. 
They  have  long  been  civilized,  and  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  to  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem until  we  put  them  on  this  footing  and  say,  "You  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  you  have  got  to  face  the  perils  that  other  men  face."  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  too  much  paternalism  in  treating  the  Indian  problem., 

The  Indian  is  going  to  be  helped  by  those  who-live  nearest  to  him  or  by  those  to 
whom  he  is  to  be  sent  to  live  near.  Is  it  not  possible  for  Indian  associations  to 
awaken  a  public  sentiment  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  reservations  which 
still  exist,  but  which  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  possible?  Since  the  West  was 
first  settled,  a  very  different  class  of  men  and  women  have  come  in  from  the  early 
settlers.  Very  many  Western  people  have  gone  there  who  are  not  tempted  to  defraud 
these  Indians.  Is  it  not  possible  to  create  a  public  sentiment  there,  that  will  befriend 
these  Indian  neighbors?  Is  not  that  the  right  Christianity?  Then,  while  we  fight 
for  them,  we  must  teach  them  to  fight  for  themselves.  Some  will  go  under,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  Indians.  I  have  seen  the  Digger  Indian,  who  is 
only  an  animal,  and  I  have  seen  among  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  elements  of  man- 
hood as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Indian  ever  owned  this  country.  He  was  a  tramp  in  it,  with- 
out a  title.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  ever  to  have  made  treaties  with  them  any 
more  than  with  any  local  communities. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  It  appears  from  Captain  Pratt's  remarks  that  there  is — in  his- 
view,  a  little  account  between  him  and  me  remaining  unsettled  from  last  year.  I 
thought  that  account  was  balanced.  Last  year,  after  his  address  on  the  importance 
of  not  allowing  the  Indian  youth,  after  education,  to  go  back  to  the  reservation,  I 
said  that  I  understood  him  to  say  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  them.  When  he 
disavowed  having  said  it  was  the  only  way,  I  made  what  I  thought  was,  under  the- 
circumstances,  a  very  handsome  apology  by  acknowledging  that  I  should  have  said 
that  his  words  had  made  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  thought  it  was  the  only 
way.  That's  about  as  near  as  you  can  expect  a  lawyer  to  get  it.  A  lawyer  is  not  so 
accustomed  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  as  a  captain. 

Now,  to  balance  this  account,  I  will  not  venture  to  impute  any  opinion  whatever 
to  him.  All  I  have  to  say,  after  listening  to  his  very  impressive  address  this  morn- 
ing, is  that  I  believe  he  has  more  than  half  convinced  you  that  it  is  the  only  way. 
1  will  leave  it  to  you  if  he  has  not  done  so.  This  is  a  kind  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion to  settle  the  account  between  Captain  Pratt  and  myself. 

LAW   FOR  THE   INDIAN. 

[By  Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D.] 

Are  we  not  dealing  too  much  in  generalities?  Two  travelers  might  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  afterwards  one  who  spent  a  winter  in  Maine  might  say,  "What 
the  poor  in  America  want  is  snowshoes  and  blankets."  And  the  other,  who  spent  a 
summer  in  New  Orleans,  might,  with  equal  truth,  say,  "  What  they  want  in 
America  is  sunshades  and  mosquito  nets."  We  have  similar  ideas  of  this  great  prob- 
lem. There  are  radical  differences  between  tribes  and  between  reservations.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  respect  to  some  tribes  and  reservations,  this  method  is  the  only 
way.  With  some  Indians,  at  least,  after  they  have  been  brought  from  the  reserva- 
tion and  educated  in  civilized  life,  the  method  is  not  to  send  them  back,  but  to  tell 
them  to  go  wherever  they  can  find  work.  Let  them  be  put  into  the  currents  of  life 
to  swim  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Generalities  are  useful,  as  they  lead  us  to  something  specific.  The  differences  of 
opinion  that  we  have  developed  here  appear  to  me  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  considered  any  specific  question.  If  we  did  we  should  find  that  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  developed  by  discussing  generalities  would  largely  disappear. 

Let  us  consider  some  specific  questions;  and  perhaps  we  may  agree  on  one  or  more, 
and  may  take  some  steps  for  their  advancement. 

Last  year  at  the  American  Bar  Association  the  subject  of  legislation  for  the 
Indian  was  fully  discussed  and  a  proposal  made  for  an  extension  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  was  approved.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  passed. 

There  are  several  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  advance  out  of  the  present  situation. 
A  man  once  fell  into  a  well  in  the  night.  As  he  went  down  he  clutched  at  the  air, 
and  he  caught  on  the  bucket.  There  he  hung  by  his  hands  till  daylight,  half  dead 
with  exhaustion  and  fear  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  water.  When  daylight  came 
he  was  able  to  see  that  there  was  no  water  in  the  well,  and  his  toes  were  within  3 
inches  of  the  bottom. 

Now,  the  Indian  problem  is  clutching  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket  of  the  reserva- 
tion ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  well  is  dry.  You  are  not  going  to  ' '  drop  the  baby  into 
the  river."  There  must  sooner  or  later  be  a  uniform  law  for  colored,  and  white,  and 
Indian,  and  all,  in  a  free  country.  This  is  the  solid  bottom.  We  could  not  say  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  only  protection  of  the  Indians  then  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  wards  of  the  nation.  We  get  beyond  that  now  as  fast  as  they 
become  civilized. 

One  of  the  specific  difficulties  is  that  the  courts  administering  the  law  are  all  at 
sea.  They  do  not  agree  on  what  the  law  is.  One  judge  has  held  that  in  the  Indian 
Territory  the  common  law  is  to  be  the  rule  of  decision.  Another  judge  has  held  the 
opposite,  saying  that,  because  these  are  not  Englishmen  nor  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen,  "we  can  not  presume  that  the  common  law  is  to  apply  among  them. 
The  profession  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  law.  Bnt  they  are  all  agreed  that  a 
different  system  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian  from  what  is  applied  to  the  white 
man.  This  is  the  fundamental  grievance  and  the  logical  cause  of  endless  difficulty. 

Let  me  give  you  one  instance  to  show  how  the  efforts  of  education,  religious 
instruction,  and'moral  training  can  be  nullified  by  the  results  of  this  confusion  of 
laws.  During  the  last  year  or  two  an  Indian  man  and  woman  were  indicted  for 
adultery.  On  the  trial  the  guilty  act  was  proved.  But  it  appeared  that  the  woman/ 
was  a  half-breed  and  by  the  law  was  not  an  Indian.  She  was  convicted.  It  appeared 
that  the  man  was  a  full-blooded  Indian.  There  was  not  the  same  law  for  the  two. 
There  was  no  law  to  punish  the  Indian,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Now,  a  single  decla- 
ration by  a  court  of  American  justice  in  the  Indian  country  that  the  Indian  man- 
may  commit  such  offenses  with  impunity  may  annul  the  moral  instruction  that. 
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missionaries  can  give  in  years.  There  is  no  value  in  law  if  it  has  not  a  fair  degree 
of  uniformity.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  class  legislation,  and  are 
clinging  to  it  to  the  last  instead  of  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Now,  there  are  local  antipathies  to  meet,  and  the  greed  of  white  settlers  and  specu- 
lators. These  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  first  inquiry  as  to  any  element  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  is,  What  is  the  law 
for  white  people  on  this  subject  in  that  place?  The  second  is,  Why  will  not  that 
law  do  for  Indians?  If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  it  will  not,  then  what  is  the 
least  that  we  can  add  to  make  it  do  for  Indians  f  But  to  ask  legislation  to  give  them 
more  privileges  and  put  more  safeguards  around  them  is  to  make  them  a  privileged 
-class — to  set  them  up  for  a  mark  for  their  pillaging  neighbors.  You  can  give  any 
one  peculiar  privileges  by  law,  but  they  will  be  surrounded  by  vultures  at  once. 
This  is  a  country  of  uniformity  of  law  and  equality  before  the  law.  If  you  give  the 
Indian  his  laud  and  say,  "  You  are  not  obliged  to  work  out  your  highway  taxes,"  he 
•can  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  the  white  man  work.  He  becomes  in  their  thoughts  a 
fair  prey.  I  do  not  say  that  men  ought  to  think  so,  nor  that  fair  minded  men  can 
think  so ;  but,  as  men  go,  it  is  the  logical  result.  They  take  it  out  of  the  Indian 
in  that  way. 

How  far  will  the  present  law  for  the  white  man  serve  to  settle  some  of  these  ques- 
tions under  discussion?  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  probably  1,000,000 
•white  people  who  can  not  convey  their  real  property  if  they  have  any.  I  think  I 
.may  say  there  are  nearly  100,000  minors  who  have  real  property  interests,  and  who 
are  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are  lunatics  incapable  of  conveying.  There  are 
men  who  are  habitual  drunkards  or  who  are  spendthrifts,  or  who  have  on  some 
ground  been  interdicted  by  the  courts,  and  are  under  guardianship,  which  prevents 
them  from  getting  rid  of  their  property.  What  is  the  white  man's  law  in  these 
cases?  If  it  is  found  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these  children  or  inca- 
pables  to  have  his  land  conveyed,  he  must  present  a  petition  to  a  court  of  justice ; 
and  the  court  causes  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  particular  case  to  see  what  the 
situation  of  the  infant  is,  what  the  land  is,  and  whether  it  should  be  sold  or  leased, 
how  much  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  education,  and  how  much  invested. 
Why  is  not  that  good  enough  law  for  Indians? 

Question.  Would  you  include  all  Indians? 

Mr.  ABBOTT.  As  fast  as  they  become  citizens  and  hold  land  under  a  protected  title, 
«o  that  they  are  interdicted  from  conveying. 

I  would  suggest  this  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  same  rules 
•and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise." 

As  to  what  court  it  shall  be,  that  is  a  question  that  can  be  decided  afterwards. 
White  man's  law  is  good  enough  for  Indians  on  this  subject.  As  to  the  question  of 
)how  it  shall  be  worked  out,  I  would  offer  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

"Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to  selling 
and  leasing  Indian  lauds,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision,  alterations, 
•or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable." 

Why  should  an  Indian  not  work  out  the  road  tax  that  is  to  give  access  to  his 
lands?  If  he  refuses  to  do  it  his  lands  would  have  to  be  sold  for  him. 

Question.  Would  not  that  sweep  away  a  great  deal  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of 
white  people? 

Mr.  ABBOTT.  We  are  told  here  that  three-quarters  of  the  Indians  are  already  sup- 
porting themselves;  and,  if  the  land  of  the  other  quarter  could  not  be  swept  away 
•except  by  a  judicial  investigation  brought  about  by  means  of  a  lawful  process  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  himself  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  that  a  white  child's 
.property  may  be  swept  away,  as  you  call  it,  we  should  have  a  tolerable  result  instead 
of  the  result  which  is  now  highly  objectionable.  The  Indians  have  land;  and  they 
ought  to  do  their  share,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  pay  their  taxes  in  work.  If  it  is  a 
child  or  an  aged  woman,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  petition  the  judge  to  lease  enough  of 
her  land  to  pay  the  taxes.  And  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  case  which  we  can  not 
solve,  it  is  one  of  the  cases  which  are  liable  to  occur  to  all  men  when  they  have  no 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  or  to  carry  the  property  they  own. 

There  is  another  class  of  taxes  laid  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or  district,  the  school 
tax.  1  am  of  course  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  different  tax  systems  in  the 
States  where  these  questions  may  arise.  If  it  is  like  those  in  this  State  in  the  rural 
district  where  I  have  my  summer  home,  it  is  as  follows :  My  neighbors  assemble  in 
a  little  village  and  vote  how  much  they  will  raise  for  the  school;  and  my  land  is 
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taxed  for  my  share.  They  know  the  value  of  it.  If  I  should  be  exempt,  they  would 
feel  a  hostility  to  me.  If  1  were  exempt  because  of  being  an  Indian,  they  would  feel 
a  double  hostility  to  me.  To  the  instinctive  repugnance  for  an  Indian  would  be 
added  the  antipathy  for  one  who  does  not  bear  his  share  of  the  common  burdens. 

These  neighborhood  taxes  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  and  common  talk. 
The  chief  friction  and  hostility  against  the  Indians  are  because  they  are  exempt  from 
the  common  burdens  of  the  neighborhood  that  everyone  has  to  bear.  Town  and  dis- 
trict taxes  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  having  funds  derived  from  the  sales- 
of  the  Indian  lands. 

The  State  tax  is  further  away.  The  town  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  do  not  assess  that.  County  supervisors  of  the  State  officers  make  it  up.  If 
any  exemption  is  allowed  it  ought  not  to  extend  to  taxes  laid  by  the  men  of  the 
vicinage  on  themselves.  Correcting  this  inequality  would  remove  a  considerable 
part  of  the  trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  question  whether  it  is  not  practicable  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  all  taxes  that  are  not  worked  out,  or  that  are  not  neigh- 
borhood taxes,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Indians  held  in  trust  by  the  Government.  The 
whites  then  would  feel  that  justice  is  done.  The  Indian  tax  would  be  paid.  That 
which  is  paid  by  labor  he  would  pay  himself.  That  which  is  paid  by  money  would 
be  paid  by  his  money,  although  by  the  hand  of  the  United  States;  and  this  clasa 
privilege  of  the  Indians  would  be  ended.  And  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that 
they  would  prize  education  better  if  they  had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  school  taxes. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  is  as  though  the  field  were  one.  But  there  are  reservations 
as  big  as  a  State  and  some  only  as  big  as  a  town.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  which 
would  be  such  a  help  as  it  would  be  to  bring  together  all  the  conflicting  legislation, 
to  collect  the  various  acts  of  Congress  and  laws  which  are  now  actually  in  force  and 
obligatory,  and  arrange  them  systematically.  The  courts  are  going  as  fast  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect  in  the  present  condition  of  the  statutes.  This  collation  of 
statutes  would  facilitate  their  work.  To  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  affecting 
Indians  exists,  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners,  and 
Indian  agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to  that 
purpose. 

"Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  method  of 
procuring  such  a  code." 

Professor  PAINTER.  After  a  denial  by  Dr.  Dunning  that  there  is  a  child  in  the  case, 
and  by  both  Dr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Abbott  that  there  is  any  water  either  in  the  stream 
or  in  the  well,  I  am  glad  Mr.  Abbott  rescues  him  from  his  peril,  carries  him  into- 
court,  and  asks  the  judge  to  appoint  a  guardian  over  him.  This  is  exactly  what  I 
desire ;  and  Mr.  Abbott's  suggestion  is,  I  believe,  the  wisest  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty that  can  be  made.  I  think  it  infinitely  better  that  a  United  States  court 
should  appoint  this  guardian,  should  decide  when,  and  upon  what  terms,  and  in 
view  of  what  facts,  the  allottee  should  be  allowed  to  alienate,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, his  land,  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  a  general  law  of  Congress,  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  Indian  Office  under  solicitations  from  the  parties  desirous  of 
obtaining  his  land,  supported,  as  they  generally  are,  by  political  influence. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  the  allottee  to 
lease  and  even  to  sell  his  land.  These  should  be  examined  and  decided  by  an  impar- 
tial court,  and  not  by  parties  interested  either  pecuniarily  or  politically. 

In  regard  to  taxing  these  lands,  I  have  always  deemed  it  unjust,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  should  be  exempted,  and  unsafe,  on  the  other,  that  they  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tax  collector.  The  taxes  should  be  paid  either  from  the  funds  of  the 
Indians  or  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  was  added  to  the  business  committee. 

Mr.  Israel  Hill,  an  Indian  formerly  at  Hampton,  was  introduced. 

Mr.  HILL.  You  white  folks  have  been  talking  about  carrying  us,  like  a  baby,  across 
a  river.  There  is  no  water  in  the  river.  It  has  all  sunk  down  into  the  ground. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  being  drowned.  We  do  not  expect  nor  want  to  be  carried 
always.  We  are  expecting  to  help  ourselves,  and  we  will  help  ourselves,  as  soon  as 
we  know  how  to  do  it.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  feet  under  United  States  laws. 
A  great  many  of  us  are  thinking  and  planning  what  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do.  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  times  about  wages  and  work.  I  have  been  among  the 
whites  every  vacation  since  I  was  in  Hampton,  and  everywhere  I  have  worked  I 
have  always  done  more  work  than  any  white  man  I  was  working  with.  I  have  said, 
if  they  could  stand  it  to  get  up  and  work  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  quit  at  10 
o'clock  at  night,  I  could  stand  it  with  them.  Therefore,  they  have  given  me  as  much 
wages,  and  sometimes  more.  When  we  all  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  and 
learn  more,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  up  and  help  ourselves. 
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It  was  announced  that  the  remainder  of  the  session  would  be  a  free  parliament. 
The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  remarks  made : 

Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  ARNOUX.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  study,  in  a  profes- 
sional way,  the  documents  connected  with  the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  York.  I 
came  across  one  paper,  written  about  1640,  which,  to  my  mind,  was  the  most  pathetic 
paper  that  I  ever  read.  It  was  a  protest  of  the  Indians,  addressed  to  the  Dutch 
Government,  against  the  murders  and  massacres  and  robberies  which  they  had  sus- 
tained. The  address  began  by  saying:  "  When  you  came  first  into  our  midst,  we 
gave  you  our  corn  for  your  food,  our  daughters  for  your  wives;  and  how  have  you 
requited  us?" 

You  have  heard  testimony  here  of  the  honesty  of  the  unspoiled  Indian.  Wrhen  Fre- 
mont went  west  across  the  mountains,  whenever  he  reached  natives  who  had  not  been 
contaminated  by  our  civilization,  he  found  them  always  honest.  On  one  occasion  he 
broke  camp,  and  traveled  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  an  Indian  overtook  him  and 
brought  to  him,  at  the  foot  of  Pikes  Peak,  some  things  that  had  been  left  behind  in 
his  camp.  They  were  not  only  honest,  but  they  were  endeavoring  to  do  that  which 
was  right.  They  wished  to  restore  to  the  white  man  that  which  they  supposed  to 
4)e  his  lost  property, 

God  has  been  long  suifering  with  our  people  in  deferring  the  punishment  that 
should  await  us  for  our  iniquity.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  work  of  this  conference 
is  rousing  the  people,  and  awakening  their  indifference,  and  enlisting  activities  that 
-will  bring  happiness  and  justice  to  the  American  Indian. 

Gen.  JOHN  EATON.  Alaska  is  so  enormous,  extending  as  it  does  thousands  of  miles, 
that  there  are  various  conditions  in  different  districts  which  must  be  met  in  shaping 
the  Indian  policy.  Fortunately,  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States  was  not 
extended  to  Alaska;  and,  though  there  is  danger  of  starvation,  there  are  no  rations 
to  be  issued.  With  the  use  of  improved  arms  and  improved  tackle  for  fishing,  the 
people  of  Alaska  have  not  had  the  wisdom  to  delay  killing  their  game.  They  have 
destroyed  their  game,  and  starvation  has  overtaken  whole  villages.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, who  was  directed  by  Dr.  Harris  to  study  the  question  in  Alaska,  saw  that  there 
were  similar  conditions  in  Siberia  and  northern  Europe,  where  the  people  easily  main- 
tained themselves.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  Alaska  was  to  bring  reindeer 
there.  It  was  said  that  the  reindeer  could  not  be  purchased.  Then  it  was  said  they 
could  not  be  brought  by  ship,  they  would  not  survive.  Both  were  done.  The  first 
arrivals  were  placed  on  an  island.  The  next  year  they  were  found  in  good  condi- 
tion. More  money  was  expended,  and  finally  the  Government  came  to  make  some 
small  appropriations  for  this  work.  It  was  found  that  the  people  could  be  taught 
to  be  self-supporting  citizens,  but  the  means  provided  were  not  adequate.  There  is 
a  system  of  experimentation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  mechanics,  under  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  going  on  in  different  States  and  Territories.  Dr.  Jackson  and 
Commissioner  Harris  asked  that  that  provision  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  Alaska. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  secured  people  from  Lapland  experienced  in  herding  reindeer — 
Christian  people.  These  herders  and  their  families  together,  children  and  all 
amounting  to  seventeen,  have  been  brought  to  Alaska,  with  their  dogs  and  imple- 
ments, where  they  are  to  train  the  natives  in  rearing  reindeer.  These  reindeer  will 
not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  population  in  the  way  of  food  and  utensils,  but  for  trans- 
porting the  mails,  so  in  this  way  they  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mrs.  FISK,  Has  there  been  any  addition  to  the  herd  this  year? 

General  EATON.  Yes;  there  were  additions  last  year  and  this  year,  and  Dr.  Jack- 
son went  out  this  year  with  an  expedition  to  buy  still  more  reindeers  to  increase  the 
herd.  He  has  also  made  the  proposal  to  the  missionary  societies  that  he  will  fur- 
nish them  reindeer  if  they  will  take  a  trained  herder  and  cultivate  their  herds.  The 
•object  is  to  disseminate  this  new  means  of  support.  Every  individual  will  then 
become  an  owner.  Every  family  will  have  in  its  poseession  reindeer  for  all  its  uses. 

Rev.  C.  J.  RYDER,  D.  D.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  message  to  tell  you  in  this  conference 
of  the  immediate  and  of  the  prospective  results  of  splendid  victory.  I  went  over  the 
Indian  nation  first  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  I  saw  an  Indian  so  peculiarly 
dressed  that  I  would  like  to  put  him  before  you  to-night.  He  had  on  buckskin 
moccasins,  all  beaded  and  ornamented;  on  his  legs,  buckskin  breeches;  round  his 
tall,  straight  figure,  a  black  Prince  Albert  coat.  It  looked  like  a  minister's  coat — 
it  was  sort  of  shiny  up  the  seams,  as  ministers'  coats  will  get,  to  my  great  regret. 
On  his  head  was  a  Derby  hat,  with  four  holes  in  it.  Out  of  one  of  these  holes  came 
eagle  feathers  that  danced  over  his  head  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  saw  him,  "  That  is  what  we  have  done  for  the  Indian.  We  have  put 
around  him  the  faded  garments  of  our  cast-off  civilization  and  left  his  heart  as  mad 
and  savage  as  when  our  forefathers  landed."  General  Howard  touched  upon  this 
problem ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  clothes.  I  remember  when  I  first  went  on  to  a  res- 
ervation I  supposed  that  a  man  who  dressed  in  an  English  garb  was  a  civilized  man 
and  that,  if  he  had  a  blanket  wrapped  round  him,  he  was  a  pagan.  I  have  come  to 
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an  entirely  different  opinion.  Why,  Miss  Carter  said  that  they  come  Lome  with 
nice  clothes,  but  have  to  go  back  to  the  blanket  because  those  become  worn  out. 

There  are  certain  questions  that  we  have  got  to  face.  It  is  riot  a  question  of  clothes 
and  the  possession  of  property,  or  the  objectivity  of  the  Indian.  It  is  his  subjec- 
tivity. There  must  be  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  souls.  They  must  become 
Christians.  When  that  is  accomplished,  we  shall  solve  the  Indian  problem.  The 
holding  of  land  in  severalty  will  not  solve  this  problem  alone.  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  this  land? 

I  rode  over  a  tract  of  land  in  the  reservation  opened  about  two  years  ago  to  white 
settlers.  I  counted  eighteen  houses  of  white  men.  Sixteen  were  deserted  by  the 
white  families  that  had  tried  to  get  a  living  there.  How  can  the  Indian  do  what 
the  white  man  can  not?  We  have  not  always  thought  of  this.  I  remember  seeing  at 
Fort  Berthold  a  boy  from  Hampton.  I  said  to  him,  "Are  you  farming?"  "No," 
he  replied.  "How  is  that?''  I  asked;  "did  you  not  learn  to  farm?"  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  I  learned  to  farm."  "What  are  you  doing  then,  herding?  "  "No,"  he  said, 
"  I  can  not  herd  on  this  land.  There  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  living."  The 
basis  of  civilization  in  New  England  is  in  the  church,  the  school,  and  love  for  land. 
The  farmer  loves  his  land.  Land  hunger  is  the  basis  of  civilization.  The  Indian  has 
none  of  that.  You  have  got  to  instil  it.  All  the  Indian  has  cared  for  laud  is  to  hunt 
over  it.  The  sense  of  ownership  is  no  stimulus  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  white  man. 

A  change  is  coining  in  the  environment  of  Indians,  and  in  their  condition.  In 
North  Dakota,  in  the  time  of  the  Indian  festivals,  they  used  to  cut  themselves  and 
thrust  thongs  through  the  quivering  ilesh  of  their  breasts.  If  they  could  break 
through  the  bands  of  flesh,  they  would  become  great  and  courageous  warriors,  and 
could  go  on  the  warpath.  If  they  could  not,  they  were  squaw-men.  They  had  to 
stay  in  the  tepee,  and  do  the  work  the  squaw  did.  When  1  was  there  the  last  time, 
this  torture  pole  to  which  they  had  fastened  themselves  in  the  old  times  had  fallen 
down;  and,  when  it  fell,  the  Christian  boys  gathered  round  it,  and  cried  with  a 
shout,  "  This  is  the  end  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new !  "  I  went  out,  and 
saw  that  pole  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  It  is  the  last  torture  pole  that  will  ever  be  put 
up  on  the  prairie.  We  met  in  the  little  church  near  by,  and  twenty  of  those  Indians 
that  have  come  out  of  darkness  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  gathered 
about  the  communion  table.  Shall  we  not  believe  that  new  aspirations  and  new 
success  are  before  them?  We  build  manhood  and  womanhood  from  within,  not 
without.  We  must  create,  as  I  have  tried  to  say  (1)  higher  schools,  (2)  purer  morals, 
(3)  love  of  land  and  home,  (4)  the  spirit  of  Christian  self-help  and  neighborhood,  if 
we  would  elevate  the  Indian. 

Mr.  DARWIN  R.  JAMES.  I  was  in  Alaska  two  years  ago,  and  was  greatly  pained  at 
the  condition  of  things  because  of  lack  of  law,  or  lack  of  enforcement  of  such  laws 
as  they  have.  Not  that  I  complain  of  the  officials;  for  I  found  them  capable  and 
efficient,  but  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  exist.  Under  the  organic 
law  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  prohibited,  and  yet  they  are  smuggled  into  the  Terri- 
tory in  large  quantities.  Only  a  lew  days  before  our  visit  at  Douglas  Island  the 
superintendent  of  the  Friends'  Indian  school,  Dr.  J.  E.  Connett,  had  been  tarred 
and  feathered  at  midnight  by  a  party  of  ruffians  because  he  had  sent  a  carefully 
written  account  to  an  Illinois  newspaper  of  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  smugglers  from  bringing  whisky  to  the 
Kalee  Indians,  among  whom  he  was  then  laboring.  The  murder  the  following  sum- 
mer of  that  grandly-equipped  young  missionary,  H.  R.  Thornton,  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  sent  a  pang  of  sorrow  through  the  heart  of  every  one  who  knew  him.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  me,  received  just  prior  to  our  annual  conference  a  year  ago,  beg- 
ging me  to  use  influence  at  Washington  for  better  police  surveillance  upon  the 
Alaskan  coast.  The  thought  is  impressed  upon  me  that  we  should  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  that  the  people  demand  of  the  Government  that 
those  waters  be  properly  policed,  that  Americans  who  are  there  for  one  purpose  or 
another  be  properly  protected.  The  strong  arm  of  the  national  authorities  should 
be  felt  there  as  well  as  in  places  nearer  the  seat  of  Government.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  but,  difficult  or  otherwise,  it  should  be 
accomplished.  I  hope  that  the  platform  put  forth  by  this  conference  will  contain 
some  emphatic  resolution  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  FRANK  WOOD.  At  present  there  is  a  great  danger  threatening  the  mission  of 
William  Duncan  on  Annette  Island,  Alaska.  Some  of  us  remember  meeting  him 
here,  and  how  we  were  thrilled  by  his  wonderful  story  of  a  tribe  of  cannibal  Indians 
redeemed  from  paganism  and  barbarism,  who  were  at  that  time  christianized  and 
highly  civilized,  with  organized  government  in  the  town  of  Metlakahtla,  British 
Columbia.  They  had  been  subjected  to  interference  and  religious  persecution  from 
an  English  bishop.  This  led  Mr.  Duncan  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  if  a  place  could 
not  be  set  apart  for  this  people  in  the  United  States  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience.  This  mission  was  successful.  Congress  set  aside  Annette  Island  for 
the  "  exclusive  use"  of  William  Duncan  and  his  colonists.  On  Mr.  Duncan's  return 
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his  Indians,  rather  than  submit  to  the  persecution  of  intolerance  and  bigotry,  pre- 
ferred to  give  up  their  town  with  their  splendid  church  and  their  comfortable,  well- 
built  little  homes,  which  they  loved  as  we  love  our  homes;  and  1.000  of  them,  menr 
women,  and  children,  left  all,  and  in  their  boats  sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  island 
•wilderness  that  had  been  given  to  them  for  a  home.  They  were  as  heroic  a  company 
as  that  other  band  who  for  liberty  of  conscience  came  to  these  shores  in  the  May- 
flower. Against  almost  insuperable  obstacles  they  have  built  the  town  of  New  Metla- 
kahtla.  They  cleared  the  forests,  surveyed  and  laid  out  their  streets,  built  comfort- 
able houses,  a  church  seating  some  1,800,  larger  than  the  one  they  gave  up;  a  town 
house,  a  sawmill,  a  large  salmon  cannery,  where  they  put  up  the  best  brand  of  salmon 
that  is  put  upon  the  market.  The  Indians  earn  good  wages,  and  may  become  stock- 
holders in  all  the  different  business  enterprises.  They  have  learned  and  work  at  most 
of  the  industries  and  trades  of  civilization.  They  are  a  law-abiding  community. 
No  liquor  is  sold.  The  Sabbath  is  kept  strictly  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship ;  and  I 
question  whether  in  any  community  of  the  same  size  so  large  a  percentage  of  intel- 
ligence, morality,  and  genuine  religion  can  be  found  as  in  New  Metlakahtla.  This 
work  has  been  accomplished,  under  God,  by  one  man,  who  thirty  years  ago  found 
these  people  cannibal  barbarians.  Yet  there  is  great  danger  that  they  may  be 
deprived  of  their  home  and  their  property  whenever  the  white  man's  greed  thinks 
their  island  worth  taking,  as  neither  Mr.  Duncan  nor  his  people  have  legal  titles  to 
their  land. 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  in  a  Pacific  Coast  paper  that  gold  had  been  found  on 
Annette  Island,  the  present  home  of  this  colony.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Indian  civilization,  which  has  been  built  up  with  so  much  labor  and  expense, 
will  be  swept  away  by  the  greed  of  white  men,  who  will  drive  off  the  Indians, 
destroy  their  property,  and  seize  their  lands.  True,  Congress  gave  them  "  exclusive 
use"  of  Annette  Island ;  but  "  exclusive  use  "  is  not  a  legal  title.  If  anything  should 
happen  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off  or  killed,  they  would  have 
lost  "exclusive  use;"  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  unscrupulous  whites 
from  taking  possession.  Something  should  be  done  to  give  these  people  legal  titles 
to  their  property.  We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  law  that  will  give  titles  to  land  for 
the  whole  of  Alaska,  because  it  is  not  yet  surveyed;  but  can  there  not  be  some 
special  legislation  to  keep  these  heroic  people  in  possession  of  the  town  they  have 
wrested  from  the  wilderness?  It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  nation 
if  through  our  indifference  or  neglect  we  failed  to  secure  for  them  valid  titles  to 
their  lauds,  and  in  consequence  they  should  be  robbed  of  what  they  have  so  labori- 
ously built  up,  and  thus  the  finest  object  lesson  in  Indian  civilization  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  should  be  destroyed.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  protection  of  law  is 
extended  over  them. 

Capt.  J.  G.  Bourke,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  was  introduced. 

Captain  BOURKE.  I  came  over  here  to  shake  hands  with  you  all,  and  to  give  you 
the  assurance  that  personally  I  value  the  good  work  you  are  doing.  All  that  I  know 
of  Indians  I  can  tell  you  in  two  minutes.  All  that  I  think  and  feel  I  could  not  tell 
you  in  two  years.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  heard  some  good  things  said  here. 

I  think  Americans  like  to  get  things  in  the  concrete,  and  I  will  fortify  Bishop 
Whipple's  remarks  by  my  own  observations.  The  Apache  scouts  went  into  the  mili- 
tary post  of  Fort  Bowie,  Ariz.,  in  1885,  and  Mr.  De  Long  sold  them  a  lot  of  things 
right  over  his  counter,  and  it  went  down  in  his  books  this  man  got  so  much  and 
that  man  so  much.  "  Well,"  I  said,  ''that's  a  curious  way  of  doing  business.  How 
much  have  you  let  them  have  across  your  counter?"  He  looked  at  his  books,  and 
said,  "  Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  dollars'  worth."  Two  or  three  months  after 
those  scouts  came  back  and  were  paid  off.  My  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  me,  I 
went  over  and  said  to  De  Long,  "  I  have  nothing  to  put  in  my  journal  to-day,  and  I 
am  in  search  of  something.  I  want  to  know  how  you  came  out  in  that  scout  busi- 
ness. How  many  dollars  did  you  lose  out  of  the  $1,780  that  you  trusted  those 
fellows?"  "Not  one  single  cent,"  was  the  reply.  "You  must  have  made  such 
arrangements  with  miners,"  I  continued,  "what  proportion  do  you  lose  on  them?" 
He  is  an  old  friend,  and  so  he  answered,  as  old  friends  sometimes  will,  "  Quit  asking 
fool  questions ;"  but  he  confessed  that  he  lost  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  them. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  stolidity  of  the  Indians.  That  is  only  their 
armor  when" you  first  meet.  When  you  see  them  in  their  homes  they  are  jovial  and 
full  of  fun. 

The  Indians  are  a  very  clean  race.  When  it  is  possible  to  bathe  they  jump  in  and 
do  so — men,  women,  and  children.  When  it  is  warm  they  go  in  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

Their  vices  are  first  that  they  are  very  superstitious.  They  are  superstitious  about 
everything.  If  they  hear  the  hooting  of  an  owl  some  one  is  going  to  die.  Another 
vice  is  their  care  for  their  relations.  They  are  entirely  too  fond  of  their  rela- 
tions. They  will  do  anything  for  them  if  they  are  poor.  At  the  sun  dance,  which 
I  have  seen  several  times — and  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  see  these  men  pull  themselves 
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free  from  those  thongs — gifts  must  be  made,  and  every  man  outbids  the  other  in 
giving  away  everything  that  he  has.  You  will  see  these  things  piled  up— food, 
clothing,  moccasins,  etc.,  and  all  go  to  the  poor  to  such  an  extent  that  the  givers 
become  paupers  themselves,  so  they  simply  swap  the  condition  of  poverty.  I  am 
talking  about  the  wild  fellows. 

Another  vice  is  gambling.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers.  Gambling  is  a  form  of 
divination.  It  used  always  to  be  accompanied  by  medicine  songs.  You  would  see 
them  playing  games  of  different  kinds,  and  having  the  medicine  man  crooning  one  of 
their  medicine  songs.  They  are  kept  in  thraldom  by  medicine  men.  They  form  a 
kind  of  gens,  or  sept,  or  clan.  They  brag  a  great  deal,  and  do  an  immense  amount 
of  harm.  But  sewing  machines  and  nursing  bottles  are  getting  down  among  the 
Indians;  and  if  they  can  get  the  phonograph  and  some  other  notions  they  will 
overthrow  these  old  duffers,  because  they  have  nothing  that  will  compare  with  our 
wonders. 

If  an  educated  young  Indian  hear  the  medicine  men  boast  that  they  can  go  50  miles 
in  one  night  they  will  answer,  " Pshaw!  That's  nothing.  I've  gone  50  miles  an 
hour  when  Captain  Pratt  took  me  on  the  limited  to  the  Exposition  at  Chicago."  And 
when  the  old  men  insist  that  they  can  kill  people  and  blight  crops  by  a  glance  of 
the  eye  the  disenthralled  youngster  will  answer,  "Kluschd,"  which  is  the  Apache 
word  for  ura-a-ats." 

In  the  matter  of  education  I  have  little  to  say.  I  do  not  know  much  about  educa- 
tion, to  tell  the  truth.  I  have  had  little  experience  with  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  run 
into  a  place  where  angels  are  afraid  to  tread.  But  I  think  that  the  great  fault  with 
Indian  education  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  along  the  whole  line  at  once.  You 
take  out  a  few  Indians  and  educate  them  to  a  high  degree  and  send  them  back  to 
their  tribes.  A  better  thing  is  to  educate  the  whole  tribe.  You  may  not  raise  your 
building  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  but  the  whole  thing  will  go  up  together. 
It  is  better  to  give  a  little  to  a  whole  tribe  than  to  give  a  great  deal  to  a  few.  I 
have  seen  some  sad  things  among  the  Sioux  and  among  the  Apaches.  I  once  found 
a  boy  wandering  round  who  asked  me  in  excellent  English:  "  Where  do  I  come  in 
on  these  positions?  I  have  been  at  Carlisle.  I  have  learned  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  I  want  work.  I  come  back  to  my  own  people.  I  can  hardly  speak  my  own 
language,  and  I  try  to  be  a  carpenter ;  but  I  am  told  to  get  out  of  here.  The  carpen- 
ter is  white,  and  the  assistant  carpenter  is  white,  and  the  blacksmith  is  white,  and 
so  is  the  assistant  blacksmith,  and  so  is  the  saddler;  and  there  is  no  room  for  an 
Indian  boy."  He  was  willing  to  work  for  $10  a  month,  and  could  not  get  that. 

I  think  we  preach  work  too  much  to  the  Indians.  They  know  how  to  work  and 
are  willing  to  work.  1  have  seen  Apache  Indians  carrying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  hay  at  a  time,  which  they  had  made,  and  which  they  would  have  to  sell 
for  a  cent  a  pound.  To  say  that  the  Indians  will  not  work  shows  that  there  is  a 
mistake  somewhere.  The  first  thing  that  the  Spaniards  did  when  ihey  took  posses- 
sion was  to  arrange  that  the  Aztec  markets  should  be  maintained,  that  into  every 
village  the  Indians  should  have  their  tiange,  or  markets,  to  which  all  their  products 
should  be  brought.  The  Indians  brought  their  things  in  there  and  they  got  a  fair 
price  for  them.  Curiously  enough,  they  could  not  sell  to  an  army  officer  or  to  a 
clergyman  for  some  reason.  It  was  apparently  thought  that  they  would  both  take 
advantage  of  an  Indian.  I  am  not  at  liberty* to  speak  for  the  clergy,  but  it  was  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  army.  I  would  let  the  Indians  see  that  every  hundred 
drops  of  honest  sweat  earns  60  cents  in  silver.  I  wish  I  could  say  100  cents,  but  I 
can't ;  for  the  dollar  is  not  worth  that.  To  tell  them  that  rations  will  stop  and  they 
must  begin  to  work  on  such  a  day  will  not  do.  It  is  well  to  be  a  little  careful.  We 
told  the  Cheyennes  that  in  1876  and  fixed  the  date  the  1st  of  June,  1877.  When  the 
time  came  they  got  their  own  cartridges,  and  they  jumped  out  and  gave  us  a  dance 
that  some  of  us  have  not  forgotten  yet.  It  cost  us  about  $10,000,000  for  that  piece 
of  monkey  business.  So  do  not  be  too  sudden  in  telling  them  when  they  are  going 
to  begin  work.  Give  them  their  tools  first. 

Remember  the  influence  of  atavism  in  educating  the  Indian  boy.  The  Navajoes 
are  sheep  raisers.  Let  them  raise  sheep,  but  give  them  the  idea  that  there  are  new, 
fine  varieties  of  sheep  to  raise.  Then  give  them  Lamb  stocking  knitters,  and  teach 
them  to  make  cloth.  They  make  blankets,  but  they  never  make  cloth  in  the  bolt. 
The  blanket  is  one  piece.  The  Indian  makes  it,  and  then  stops.  Don't  make  a 
wheelwright  of  a  Navajo  and  then  send  him  where  he  can  not  make  a  blanket  or 
np  into  the  mountains  where  they  don't  want  his  old  wagons. 

Another  thing  should  be  done.  There  should  be  new  foods  introduced  among  the 
Indians.  The  old  Franciscan  missionaries  gave  them  sheep  and  the  jackass,  not  as 
food,  although  the  Apaches  and  Hualpais  used  them  as  food,  and  ate  them  up.  They 
gave  them  the  peach;  and  it  is  there  yet,  and  it  is  a  fine  fruit.  These  new  fruits 
will  wean  them  away  from  base  food ;  and  they  have  got  to  be  weaned  away.  They 
have  got  to  be  weaned  away  from  a  great  many  things.  I  know  that  is  sentimental, 
and  you  would  not  expect  sentiment  from  a  cavalryman ;  but  we  do  sometimes 
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indulge  in  it.  I  would  give  premiums  to  those  who  raised  the  best  fruits  and  sheep 
and  had  the  hest  fruit  trees  and  cleanest  houses  and  the  best  children  in  school — 
some  little  gimcrack  medal  or  illuminated  paper,  which  would  show  that  they  had 
tried  to  do  well,  and  that  their  efforts  were  appreciated.  They  love  appreciation  as 
much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us  do. 

I  would  let  them  have  their  own  minor  courts,  although  I  would  have  one  law  for 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  I  would  not  be  all  the  time  sending  an  ignorant 
policeman  among  them  to  arrest  them.  Let  them  take  care  of  their  own  petty  juris- 
prudence. That  they  are  able  to  attend  to  those  things  let  me  show  you  by  citing 
one  or  two  instances  that  occurred  in  1882.  Two  Indians  were  arrested  by  their  own 
tribe,  and  by  circumstantial  evidence  were  found  guilty  of  wife  murder.  Each  had 
two  or  three  wives.  One  killed  one  of  his  in  a  drunken  row.  He  got  ten  years' 
hard  labor  in  the  guardhouse.  The  other  got  three  years  of  hard  labor.  About  the 
same  time  an  American  at  Tucson,  who  had  been  seen  to  chop  his  wife  in  the  head 
with  an  axe,  got  a  year.  I  think  the  Apache  can  be  trusted  to  administer  the  laws. 

Next,  give  the  agents  living  salaries.  Don't  tell  a  man  he  must  be  a  two-legged 
exposition  of  the  ten  commandments  on  $1,50U  a  year,  for  you  are  not  going  to  get 
him  for  that. 

At  the  close  of  Captain  Bourke's  remarks  Captain  Pratt  said  he  knew  all  about 
the  Indian  boy  to  whom  Captain  Bourke  had  referred.  When  a  child  he  was  cap- 
tured by  some  United  States  Army  officer  and  was  with  the  Army  ten  or  more  years 
before  he  came  to  Carlisle.  He  spoke  English  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  sent 
to  Carlisle  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  get  him  in  shape.  He  could  speak  110  Apache 
when  he  came.  While  there  he  was  once  or  twice  caught  in  drinking  saloons  in 
town  and  was  otherwise  disobedient  and  unruly.  He  was  always  a  trouble  and  he 
never  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  well.  He  afterwards  left  and  worked  his  way 
out  West,  and  "as  a  sample  of  Carlisle  students  he  is  not  worth  a  cent,"  said  Captain 
Pratt. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist,  was  introduced  as  one  who  had 
just  returned  from  Alaska,  and  could  tell  about  the  Indians  there.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance : 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  :  I  do  not  know  so  much  as  you  may  suppose.  As  to  the  Indians  in 
our  own  country,  I  am  here  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach ;  but  it  is  true  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  this  summer  to  see  something  of  the  Indians,  not  only  in  Alaska, 
but  in  Canada.  In  passing  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  one  of  the  first 
questions  I  asked  was,  "How  do  you  get  along  with  the  Indians?"  a  question  that 
always  took  the  people  by  surprise  that  it  should  be  asked,  and  to  which  they  replied : 
"Get  along  with  the  Indians?  Why,  we  get  along  with  them  just  as  we  do  with 
anybody  else;  we  treat  them  well,  and  they  behave  well.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
no  Indian  reservations,  and  no  Indian  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  them 
with  supplies,  and  whose  'supplies'  too  often  consist  of  worthless  blankets  and 
rotten  food.  When  the  Indian  finds  that  the  white  man  does  not  lie  to  him,  or  take 
advantage  of  his  ignorance  to  cheat  him,  he  is  put  upon  his  own  manliness  and 
honor — and  an  Indian  has  a  good  deal  of  both — to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  return ; 
and  hence  with  us  they  are  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  any  class  of  our  people.'7 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  character  of  the  red  men — that  they  can  be  as  "truth- 
ful" as  white  folks.  And  yet  here  to-day,  on  this  platform,  an  officer  in  our  own 
Army,  who  has  spent  years  among  different  tribes,  has  told  us  that  the  Indian, 
"unspoiled  by  civilization,"  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  human  beings!  What- 
ever his  vices,  he  will  not  lie !  This  was  a  revelation  which  made  me  almost  ashamed 
of  my  race.  I  had  traveled  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  found  that  among  the 
Orientals,  who  make  a  great  show  of  refinement  of  manners,  lying,  so  far  from  being 
a  disgrace,  is  rather  an  accomplishment.  Of  course,  it  is  a  blunder  if  done  in  a 
clumsy  way ;  but  to  deceive  with  a  peculiar  grace,  without  a  blush  or  a  quiver  of 
the  voice,  with  a  delicate  flattery  that  makes  the  one  deceived  happy  in  the  delu- 
sion, is  really  one  of  the  "fine  arts"  that  distinguish  a  man  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  so  old-fashioned  as  to  cling  to  the  virtues  of  our 
fathers,  and  had  rather  have  the  plain,  sober  truth,  even  if  told  in  a  harsh  Indian 
grunt,  than  to  listen  to  the  soft  and  smooth  deceit  of  one  who  can  "smile  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain." 

Well,  now  about  Alaska.  There  are  not  a  great  many  Indians  there,  for  the 
country  is  thinly  peopled.  Alaska,  as  you  know,  is  an  archipelago  of  more  than  a 
thousand  islands,  scattered  along  a  thousand  miles  of  coast.  These  islands  are  for 
the  most  part  uninhabited.  You  may  sail  on  for  hours  and  hours  and  not  see  a  sin- 
gle skiff.  If  you  do  see  one  in  the  distance,  the  chances  are  that  it  has  but  a  single 
Indian  in  it.  These  native  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  and  awaken  our  pity 
and  compassion.  Nor  is  it  only  from  physical  wants  that  they  suffer,  but  from 
debasing  superstitions. 

At  Fort  Wrangel  I  went  up  to  the  little  missionary  church,  and  found  two  Indians 
who  had  just  fled  from  their  own  tribe,  to  save  themselves  from  being  killed  for 
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witchcraft.  Their  only  escape  was  to  get  into  their  little  boats,  and  steal  down  the 
river  until  they  got  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  It  was  very  touch- 
ing to  see  the  poor,  trembling  creatures  safe  in  the  missionary  church. 

But  the  great  trouble  in  Alaska  does  not  come  from  the  Indians.  It  comes  from 
the  white  men  who  are  " prospecting"  for  gold,  and  who  bring  not  only  their  enter- 
prise and  energy,  but  that  which  inflames  the  blood  of  white  and  Indian  alike.  The 
great  curse  of  the  country  is  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits.  It  ruins  the  Indians 
wherever  they  get  hold  of  it,  and  it  ruins  a  great  many  of  the  whites  also.  The 
laws  against  it  are  very  stringent,  more  so  in  Alaska  than  in  any  of  the  States;  but 
I  heard  on  every  hand  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  them.  They  said,  "You  can 
«eize  smugglers  on  board  the  steamships  that  land  their  cargoes  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  but  how  are  you  going  to  chase  the  Indians  in  their  canoes,  that  can  hide 
behind  any  one  of  these  thousand  islands?" 

Some  said  to  me,  with  an  air  of  pity,  "  It  is  a  hard  case  that  the  poor  miners,  who 
climb  the  mountains,  and  work  all  day  in  rain  and  snow  and  cold,  should  not  have 
the  comfort,  when  they  come  back  to  their  tents,  of  a  glass  of  whisky."  "Now, 
ain't  that  hard?"  But  I  found  always  that  those  who  argued  in  that  way  were 
quite  ready  to  say,  "It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  law." 

This  talk  about  what  is  "impossible"  is  an  easy  way  of  shifting  responsibility, 
but  it  is  not  quite  orthodox.  In  my  young  days  the  revivalists  were  going  about 
the  country  stirring  up  the  churches.  But  now  and  then,  just  as  they  were  setting 
•a  community  on  fire,  the  fire  was  put  out  by  a  "douche"  of  "natural  inability." 
Many  and  great  and  learned  were  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  till  somebody 
satirized  the  whole  war  of  words  in  these  fitting  and  vigorous  lines : 

You  can  and  you  can't, 

You  shall  and  you  shan't, 

You  will  and  you  won't, 

And  you'll  be  damned  if  you  don't. 

To  all  this  a  man  who  is  in  dead  earnest  says,  "You  have  no  right  to  plead  such  a 
(defense  till  you  have  at  least  tried  to  do  your  duty."  A  few  such  men  there  are  in 
Alaska.  The  commissioners  at  Fort  Wraugel  made  very  light  of  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way,  and  summed  up  the  whole  case  in  a  sentence:  "Let  the  Government 
show  that  it  means  business,  and  give  us  a  revenue  cutter  and  two  or  three  swift 
launches  that  can  overtake  any  Indian  canoe — or  white  man's,  either — and  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  this  greatest  curse  of  Alaska." 

But,  after  all,  the  great  power  in  Alaska,  as  everywhere  else,  is  not  in  the  law 
a,lone,  but  in  the  law  supported  by  the  gospel.  The  bright  points  in  the  northern 
region  where  winter  reigns,  at  least  in  its  short  days  and  long  nights,  over  half  the 
year,  is  in  the  mission  schools,  where  the  poor  Indian  children  are  gathered  and 
taught  and  trained  in  useful  industries.  I  saw  them  with  delight  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
at  Sitka,  and  at  Juneau.  My  one  regret  was  that  I  did  not  see  the  great  work  of 
missions  at  Annette  Island,  where  that  heroic  missionary,  William  Duncan,  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  a  tribe  of  savages  and  cannibals  into  a  community  as 
peaceful  and  orderly  and  Christian  as  any  New  England  village.  Such  missionary 
work  is  the  only  hope  of  Alaska,  or  at  least  of  the  Indian  race. 

But,  brethren,  do  not  take  any  traveler's  tale,  but  go  and  see  for  yourselves.  Go, 
if  you  would  look  upon  scenery* more  wonderful  than  that  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
or  in  the  Greek  or  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  Alaska  you  trace  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  convulsions  which  have  shaken  our  globe,  in  the  islands  which 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains:  and  to  which 
the  great  ocean  had  come  up  and  wrapped  them  in  its  loving  arms.  The  west  wind 
and  the  Black  Current  of  Japan,  which  is  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  bring 
them  warmth  and  moisture,  till  the  rocky  islands  are  covered  with  verdure,  waiting 
for  the  millions  that  are  coming  to  possess  them,  and  to  build  here  their  summer 
retreats,  as  the  men  of  Boston  build  theirs  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Here 
are  to  be,  in  the  future,  the  seats  of  wealth,  of  learning,  and  of  Christianity.  Antici- 
pating all  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  sailed  down  that  coast,  as  if  the  very  mountains 
covered  with  snow  were  white-haired  prophets,  who  looked  out  upon  the  future,  as 
upon  the  great  ocean  at  their  feet,  and  foretold  the  time  when  the  earth  should  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  October  12. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Cuyler,  D.  D. 

A  VANISHING  POLICY. 

President  GATES.  There  are  one  or  two  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  our  discus- 
sion to-day.  Our  policy  for  the  Indians  should  be  a  vanishing  policy.  We  do  not 
want  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  this  system.  Ten  years  ago  we  heard  the  cry, 
"There  is  no  law  for  the  Indian."  He  could  not  be  made  a  citizen.  Some  of  you 
will  remember  hearing  Captain  Pratt  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  advise  his  Indian 
students  that  the  only  possible  way  for  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
was  to  go  out  secretly  in  a  rowboat  and  meet,  below  Castle  Garden,  one  of  the 
incoming  immigrant  steamers  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  ignorant  foreigners, 
and,  managing  to  get  on  board,  to  "lose  themselves"  among  the  Europeans  who 
seek  citizenship,  and  coming  into  New  York  with  them,  to  be  naturalized  in  the 
way  provided  for  any  and  all  people  on  earth  except  the  original  Americans.  In  this 
way  they  could  become  citizens,  out  in  no  other  way.  Now  we  see  that  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  is  in  the  other  direction,  and  there  is  danger  of  making  them  Ameri- 
can citizens  faster  than  they  are  ready  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  But  they  will 
learn  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  being  citizens. 

Then  we  heard  it  said  that  unless  we  set  up  separate  Indian  courts  of  elaborate 
machinery  we  could  never  get  rid  of  this  problem.  We  are  seeing  now  a  line  of 
hope  along  the  way  which  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  has  indicated.  We  are  becoming 
convinced  that  one  law  will  do  for  white  man  and  red  man;  and  we  want  the 
attainment  of  this  end  to  be  our  policy,  so  far  as  we  can  shape  a  policy  to  that  end. 
And  this  conference  has  really  shaped  the  Indian  policy  of  the  nation  for  the  last 
few  years. 

Then,  when  we  consider  the  land  question,  we  want  that  to  be  a  vanishing  policy 
too.  If  it  were  your  son  or  mine  in  question  we  should  not  want  to  have  the 
principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applied  to  him  in  his  inexperienced  youth. 
We  should  want  some  friends  around  him,  some  interest  taken  in  protecting  his 
first  employment  of  his  rights.  That  is  what  the  protected  title  for  Indians  means. 
We  take  another  step,  and  say  that  the  Indian  should  work  out  his  road  tax,  and 
that  we  should  provide  (from  funds  held  in  trust  for  him)  for  the  payment  of  such 
part  of  other  taxes  as  will  take  from  his  neighbors  the  feeling  that  they  are  being 
unfairly  burdened  by  reason  of  his  untaxed  land,  held  untaxed  under  this  temporary 
"protected  title."  But  we  will  not  do  away  with  all  restrictions,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  manage  their  own  property.  We  know  how  the  "laud  sharks"  would  take 
advantage  of  their  ignorance.  If  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  an  Indian  here  and 
there  to  lease  his  land,  then  either  provide  a  special  commission  by  which  hia 
request  to  be  allowed  to  lease  shall  be  examined,  or,  much  better,  treat  him  under  a 
uniform  law,  as  we  treat  the  not  fully  competent  white  man  who  needs  some  guid- 
ance and  protection,  and  let  the  courts  pronounce  on  the  desirability  of  his  alienating 
or  leasing  his  land. 

Now,  as  to  agents.  We  can  not  get  along  without  agents  for  some  years  to  come. 
We  hope  before  many  years  to  reach  the  point  in  this  reform  when  the  agent  can  be 
dispensed  with,  but  not  now.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  lowest  of  the 
Crows  and  the  most  advanced  of  some  of  the  other  tribes.  If  the  Government  and 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  do  not  look  after  the  interests  of  those  who  need  super- 
vision, then  worse  men  will  look  after  them.  Let  us  for  the  present  demand  well- 
qualified  agents  with  suitable  pay.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
say  that  no  agent  shall  be  appointed  unless  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Civil  Service  'or  by  other  reputable  men  who  are  without  partisan  bias  and  are  com- 
petent to  judge,  these  appointments  would  be  put  beyond  partisan  changes.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  has  proved  himself  fearless  in  many  matters.  Let  us  urge  him  to 
do  this,  and  let  us  assure  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  step. 

As  the  discussion  goes  on,  we  shall  feel  that  there  is  room  for  progress  in  the 
educational  system.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  when  the  educational  system  shall  be  entirely  apart  from  the  Indian  Bureau. 
That  can  not  come  at  once;  but  the  direction  of  Indian  schools  may  be  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  instead  of  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  We  happen  now  to  have  a 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  whose  philosophic  attainments,  profes- 
sional knowledge,  integrity  of  character,  and  ability  command  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  people.  Could  there  be  a  better  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  change? 

Through  these  transition  years  let  us  "look  to  the  hills  whence  our  help  cometh." 
We  must  remember  that  India  is  crying  out  for  a  Christian  education  after  having 
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tried  a  purely  secular  education.  We  must  not  leave  Christian  influence  out  of  our 
plans.  More  Christian  work  must  be  done  by  the  religious  denominations.  If  the 
public  school  work  is  taken  up  by  the  Government,  then  the  distinctively  religious 
work  must  be  done  with  redoubled  energy  by  the  churches. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  THE   INDIANS. 

[By  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann.] 

Before  I  speak  on  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  I  want  to  say  that  I  seem  to  have 
failed  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  when  I  spoke  on  Wednesday.  I  have  been 
quoted  as  having  said  that  the  Government  should  control  all  the  Indian  schools.  I 
am  very  far  from  that  position,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  so  awkward  as 
to  give  anyone  this  impression.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this:  That  as  soon  as 
possible  all  Indian  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  Indians  are  found;  that  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  should 
take  as  strong,  earnest,  and  intense  an  interest  in  their  Indian  citizens  and  the 
children  of  their  Indian  citizens  as  in  the  children  of  their  white  citizens.  I  am  now 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  those  States  and  others,  in  order  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
the  educational  authorities  in  those  States,  hoping  to  secure  active  efforts  toward 
bringing  Indians  into  the  State  institutions.  I  think  this  is  along  the  line  so  clearly 
brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Austin  Abbott.  It  is  bringing  the  Indians,  with  reference 
to  education,  under  the  same  agencies  in  which  the  white  citizen  grows  from  child- 
hood into  independent  manhood. 

With  reference  to  the  position  of  Indian  superintendent  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing that  position  independent  of  partisan  control,  1  think  I  could  entertain  you  for 
a  long  time  relating  experiences  that  have  come  to  me  within  a  few  months. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  me  to  this  work  at  the  instance  of  some 
friends  of  mine  and  of  the  work  who  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  I  was  called 
there  without  reference  to  any  partisan  affiliation  of  my  own.  At  least  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  partisan  affiliation  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  call.  I 
was  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  divorce 
Indian  schools  from  partisan  influence.  I  hailed  this  sentiment  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  for  I  had  long  felt  in  my  work  in  public  schools  that  the  partisan  control 
of  educational  interests  was  a  constant  curse  in  the  development  of  these  interests. 
I  was  also  deeply  grateful  that,  under  Providence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  have  selected  me  to  seek  this  new  light. 

I  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Office  to  find  out  what  my  duties  were.  I  discovered  that 
they  were  exclusively  of  an  advisory  character.  I  had  the  privilege  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  say  what  I  heard  and  saw ;  to  make  some  suggestions  here,  and  there  some 
recommendations;  and  then  that  was  the  end.  My  recommendations  might  be 
received  or  might  be  rejected,  according  to  the  wishes  or  desires,  perhaps,  of  the 
Commissioner,  perhaps  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  perhaps  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  divisions  interested  in  the  recommendation.  I  discovered  also  very  soon  that  the 
influence  of  partisan  control  had  not  entirely  fled  as  yet  from  the  Indian  Office,  how- 
soever desirous  the  Commissioner  was  to  aid  me  in  the  matter,  and  that  consequently 
action  upon  my  recommendations  was  not  necessarily  safe  from  the  influence  of 
partisan  considerations. 

I  waited  again  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  saw  the 
grim  humor  of  the  situation  as  clearly  as  I  saw  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  defined 
the  position  and  powers  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  as  follows : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  to  administer  the 
educational  work  of  Indian  schools;  to  organize  the  Government  schools  for  Indian 
youth;  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers,  matrons, 
and  other  employees  in  the  school  service ;  to  prepare  courses  of  study  and  circulars 
of  instruction  concerning  the  educational  management  of  the  schools  and  methods 
of  work;  to  examine  and  select  text-books  and  other  school  appliances;  to  devise  a 
system  of  reports  from  agents,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  matrons  concerning 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  schools ;  to  visit  and  inspect,  in  person  or  through 
accredited  agents,  all  schools  in  which  Indians  are  taught  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
appropriations  from  the  United  States  Treasury;  and  to  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  concerning  their  condition,  defects,  and  requirements;  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior/' 

This  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  felt  fresh  courage.  But  I  discovered 
very  soon  that  this  new  rule  had  brought  consternation  to  some  hearts  to  whom 
patronage  is  as  dear  as  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  It  came  to  me  that  there  was  in 
certain  quarters  a  determination  to  make  it  so  very  warm  for  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools — which  was  an  unpleasant  promise,  considering  the  approaching  hot 
season— that  he  would  be  out  before  the  1st  of  July.  This  announcement  was  made 
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to  me  early  in  March.  I  did  not  care  to  fight  for  the  position  for  myself;  but  I  con- 
sulted with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,, 
with  other  friends,  and  my  own  conscience  and  intuitions,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  power  higher  than  that  of  these  men  had  called  me  to  this  office,  and 
I  concluded  to  be  faithful  to  my  trust.  I  am  still  in  office,  and  the  prospect  that 
the  influence  of  my  office  will  diminish  is  vanishing  encouragingly.  Still,  I  found 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict  that  the  pressure  of  patronage  brought  to  bear  upon 
officials  began  to  modify  this  declaration  in  the  new  rule,  in  spite  of  the  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  found  that, 
whereas  I  was  said  to  examine,  select,  and  assign  to  duty  superintendents,  teachers, 
matrons,  and  other  employees  in  the  school  service,  this  was  being  virtually  con- 
tracted to  employees  in  the  classified  service.  You  will  readily  see  that  patronage 
would  have  no  special  interest  in  the  employees  in  the  classified  service,  because  it 
could  not  possibly  select  them.  It  had  a  great  deal  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
unclassitied  service,  as  here  it  might  select  by  the  old  methods.  I  protested,  and  in 
many  cases  with  success. 

I  came  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  incongruity  somewhere 
in  the  work;  that  I,  as  a  representative  of  freedom  from  all  extraneous  influence  in 
the  control  and  conduct  of  Indiau  schools,  was  myself  in  a  measure  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  very  factor  which  I  had  been  called  to  stand  against. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  people  to  decide  how  this  is  to  be  done.  It  is  for  Congress  to 
decide.  It  is  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  propose,  it  is  for  you  to  suggest, 
the  right  measures  in  this  direction.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  your  President  make 
the  suggestion  of  placing  the  interests  of  the  Indian  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  and  that  it  is  feasible 
has  already  been  shown  by  the  experiment  made  with  Alaska.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  necessarily  a  permanent  bureau  in  the  government  of  this  great  nation, 
and  it  will  make  no  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Indian  interest  for  the  sake  of  perpetuat- 
ing itself. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  specific  Indian  schools  would 
probably  disappear  more  rapidly  and  surely  than  under  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government.  That  is  a  thoughtful  suggestion,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

General  WHITTLESEY.  Please  explain  to  the  conference  what  positions  are  included 
in  the  unclassified  service. 

Dr.  HAILMAX.  The  classified  service  includes  superintendents,  assistant  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  matrons,  and  physicians.  The  unclassitied  service  includes- 
assistant  matrons,  industrial  teachers,  seamstresses,  cooks,  laundresses,  boys' matrons, 
and  girls'  matrons.  The  farmer  also  is  unclassified. 

The  position  of  matron  is  as  much  educational  as  any  in  the  school.  The  welfare 
of  the  school  depends  on  the  persons  occupying  the  unclassified  position.  The  dis- 
ciplinarian has  a  most  important  position.  He  is  praetically  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  should  be  in  the  classified  service. 

General  WHITTLESEY.  Has  the  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  civil- 
service  rules,  a  right  to  include  these  unclassified  positions  in  the  classified? 

Dr.  HAILMAX.  He  has. 

President  GATES.  At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  in 
Washington  a  committee  called  on  President  Cleveland,  and  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  a  great  personal  relief  to  him  if  all  Indian  officials  were 
under  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  P.  C.  GARRETT.  If  the  conference  were  to  ask  for  a  further  expansion  of  the 
civil-service  rules  in  the  Indian  service  rules,  which  positions  would  you  ask  for? 
.  Dr.  HAILMAX.  I  would  ask  for  the  industrial  teacher,  seamstress/disciplinarian, 
and  assistant  matron. 

Dr.  PROUDFIT.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  disciplinarian? 

Dr.  HAILMAX.  Largely  to  assist  the  superintendent.  He  is  practically  an  assist- 
ant superintendent.  He  makes  the  detail  of  work  among  the  boys  for  the  various 
ndustrial  and  economic  departments  of  the  school.  He  has  the  military  drill,  and 
sees  that  the  general  regulations  are  carried  out.  It  is  a  very  important  position  if 
properly  attended  to.  He  is  the  right  hand  of  the  superintendent  with  reference  to* 
the  management  of  the  school. 

Gen.  CHARLES  H.  HOWARD.  Does  Dr.  Hailman  know  any  reason  why  these 
employees  should  not  be  classed  in  the  civil-service  classification? 

Dr.  HAILMAN.    No  inherent  reason. 

Mr.  SMILEY.  One  gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  Indian  education  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  that  it  be  connected  with  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Would  there  not  be  danger  of  conflict,  the  agent  being  appointed  from  the  Indian 
Office,  and  possibly  from  partisan  reasons?  Would  he  not  hamper  the  appointees  of 
another  bureau?  The  teacher  wants  to  get  scholars  in,  and  has  to  call  on  the  agent 
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ior  that  power.  If  they  are  appointed  from  different  sources,  will  there  not  be 
trouble  on  that  account? 

Mr.  HAILMAN.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  conflict.  If  the  super- 
vision of  the  Indian  schools  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation the  relationship  that  should  exist  between  him  and  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  agents  should  be  formulated  and  denned. 

Mr.  SMILEY.  Do  away  with  the  agency,  and  you  are  all  right. 

President  GATES.  Do  you  think  the  danger  of  conflict  would  be  greater  than  we 
find  practically  between  the  agent,  who  holds  office  through  the  influence  of  party, 
and  the  teacher,  who  goes  out  in  another  way? 

Mr.  HAILMAN.  I  do  not  think  the  conflict  would  be  more  sharp  than  it  is  now. 
There  is  the  same  conflict  now.  The  agent  is  the  representative  of  partisan  influ- 
ence. I  respect  politics,  but  I  have  no  respect  for  partisanship. 

General  Eaton  was  asked  to  speak. 

General  EATON.  I  am  reluctant  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  You  have  touched 
a  point  sensitive  beyond  description!  We  are  here  enjoying  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Hailmau.  His  work  is  in  the  line  of  our  theories.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  taken  a  great  step  forward  in  giving  this  definition  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  Indian  schools.  But  it  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Painter  and  others  that  the  office  was  saved  at  all.  And  then  it  was  saved  with  a 
reduced  salary,  which  any  one  of  us,  as  an  American,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  We 
rejoice  in  the  work  of  Captain  Pratt,  and  yet  not  an  appropriation  bill  goes  through 
Congress  without  a  fight  over  the  retention  of  Captain  Pratt. 

President  GATES.  Mole's  the  shame. 

General  EATON.  A  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken  off  from  his  pay. 

[Cries  of  "Shame!  shame!"] 

General  EATON.  Let  us  not  forget  these  things. 

Let  these  men  have  something  behind  them  in  the  law.  This  organization  and 
other  organizations  of  like  character  may  drive  at  the  law.  It  has  been  the  impres- 
sion of  some  Congressmen  that  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  were  a  lot 
of  cranks  and  sentimentalists;  and  last  winter  they  said,  "  Now  we  are  going  to 
have  practical  legislation  this  Congress."  What  was  the  line  of  their  plan?  The 
abolition  of  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
who,  since  the  days  of  Grant,  have  been  leading  the  sentiment  of  this  country  in 
the  right  direction,  and  relieving  the  country  of  the  shame  of  the  centuries.  They 
reduced  the  salary  of  the  superintendents,  and  abolished  important  offices.  The 
efforts  of  Professor  Painter  and  others  saved  much  last  winter.  How  much  they 
will  save  next  year  depends  on  your  efforts.  Miss  Foote  and  Mrs.  Quinton  led  the 
woman's  side  magnificently. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  sensitive  point.  Early,  when  I  went  into  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  it  had  been  agreed,  when  I  was  asked  to  take  the  place,  to  let  the 
office  die  by  omitting  the  appropriation,  as  they  would  kill  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  schools  now.  General  Grant  said  to  the  gentlemen  giving  him  this 
information,  "No,  we  have  abolished  slavery,  and  education  must  perform  a  large 
part  in  the  solution  of  questions  coming  out  of  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  we 
ought  to  try  this  office  farther.  You  ought  not  to  cut  oft'  this  appropriation."  And, 
under  his  influence,  it  was  not  done.  I  was  asked  to  take  the  place.  I  saw  its 
difficulties.  I  knew  the  importance  of  the  office;  and,  after  a  time,  1  said  to  him, 
"General  Grant,  you  have  put  me  through  some  terrible  places;  but  I  find,  if  a  man 
behaves  himself  decently,  you  take  care  of  him,  and  I  will  consent."  Our  friend 
Mr.  Dawes  said  to  me,  "Give  me  your  figures,  and  you  shall  have  what  you  need  in 
the  way  of  appropriations."  I  mention  these  things  to  show  you  what  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  position  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Education  was.  For  years  such  a 
man  as  S.  S.  Cox,  whose  ambition  was  in  literature,  every  time  the  appropriation 
came  up  moved  to  strike  the  whole  thing  out.  Out  of  that  condition  of  things  there 
has  come  a  bureau  that  I  may  say — speaking  from  an  experience  of  some  sixteen 
years — is  the  most  influential  office  in  education  in  the  world  to-day.  We  shall  go 
on,  as  long  as  we  live,  learning  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Grant's  mind,  and  his 
tremendous  foresight.  He  outlined  to  me  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  before 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  General  Grant  had  the  idea  that  this  very  moment  has 
been  mentioned.  The  question  of  Indian  education  came  up  at  one  time  and  he 
said,  "  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs'  so  carried 
on  that  everything  could  disappear  but  education,  and  that  could  come  into  the 
Bureau  of  Education."  You  may  judge  that  I  was  interested  when  I  heard  our 
president  to-day  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 

Yet  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  found  it  most  essential  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
should  have  the  one 'single  object  in  view — the  organization  of  information.  We  do 
not  apprehend  the  force  of  that.  We  move  by  moral  forces  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  directed  by  information.  It  has  strength  behind  it.  Yet,  when  I  resigned, 
they  said,  "Now  the  Bureau  may  be  abolished."  It  can  not  be.  It  is  a  part  of 
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American  thought  and  American  organization.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for 
that  which  it  can  supply.  You  must  outline  very  carefully  what  you  want  done 
before  you  can  touch  or  injure  this  important  office  of  education.  There  was  perhaps 
never  a  Co'ngress  while  I  was  in  the  Bureau  but  some  member  would  come  to  me 
and  try  to  talk  with  me  about  bringing  Indian  education  into  the  office.  I  always 
said,  "Not  now."  And  so  1  say  not  now.  It  is  really  dangerous  to  talk  about  it 
now;  but  the  time  may  come. 

Mr.  HERBERT  WELSH.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  great  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion when  in  a  conference  of  this  sort,  where  necessarily  men  and  women  differ  upon 
so  many  questions  of  detail,  we  come  face  to  face  with  some  great  principle  which 
we  hold  with  enthusiasm  and  regarding  which  we  are  a  unit.  I  think  that  Dr.  Hail- 
man's  concise  and  definite  words  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  such  a  principle, 
and  that  we  all  see,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  method  for 
applying  the  principle,  that  the  spoils  system  is  the  great  curse  and  hindrance  of 
our  Indian  work,  and  that  the  idea  of  appointment  for  merit  and  retention  in  the 
service  during  the  proper  performance  of  duty — that  is  the  principle  which  we  desire 
to  see  adopted  and  maintained. 

I  can  not  help  saying  here — because  it  is  germane — that  many  of  us  who  have  been 
forced  to  consider  civil-service  reform  upon  the  lines  of  its  application  to  the  Indian 
service  have  been  made  to  feel  that  a  window  was  opened  in  this  narrower  work 
through  which  we  glance  out  upon  a  broader  field — upon  the  entire  range  of  the 
Government  service;  and  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  range  of 
American  life,  public  and  political,  must  ultimately  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
this  great  fundamental  idea— that  the  Government  service  is  to  be  conducted  not 
with  a  view  to  reward  men  for  mere  narrow  partisan — and  often  very  disreputable — 
service,  but  with  a  view  only  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  That  is  the  principle 
which  we  are  facing  now,  and  this  question  of  education  seems  to  touch  it  funda- 
mentally. How  can  we,  as  a  band  of  earnest  men  and  women  heartily  desirous  of 
the  welfare  of  these  poor  people  in  the  quickest  and  simplest  way,  both  retain  those 
victories  which  we  have  gained  by  so  much  effort  and  so  many  years  of  toil,  and 
logically  and  carefully  take  the  next  step?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  situation; 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  as  clear  to  your  view  as  it  is  to  mine,  I  will  detail  a  few  of 
the  incidents  occurring  last  winter,  some  of  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Hailman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  me  the  honor,  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hailman,  of  asking  me  to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  over  the  question  of  the 
superintendency.  He  stated  frankly  and  directly  his  views  on  the  subject,  andasked 
me  if  I  would  make  investigations  regarding  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Hailman  for  the  post. 
His  appeal  to  me  was  as  the  representative  of  a  large  number  of  persons  interested 
in  Indian  affairs,  virtually  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  conference.  I  took 
steps  toward  making  such  an  investigation  by  making  inquiries  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  whose  position  in  the  educational  field  was  such  that  their  word  would 
come  with  weight  and  authority — Mr.  Capen,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  McAlister,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Drexel  Institute,  and  others.  The  answer  from  all  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince me  that  in  the  intended  selection  of  the  Secretary  we  had  a  man  who  rep- 
resented the  best  educational  thought  of  the  country  and  its  most  judicious  prac- 
tice. I  could  but  feel  that  here  at  last  a  hope  was  held  out  of  a  great  development 
of  our  Indian  educational  work.  The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  his  object  to 
secure  a  man  outside  of  the  limits  of  partisan  appointments,  who  would  be  regarded 
as  an  authority  in  his  special  field.  When  1  went  to  Washington  and  had  this  pro- 
longed interview  with  him — through  his  courtesy,  some  five  hours — he  stated  h'is 
plans  verbally  with  great  fullness.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  however  he  might  suc- 
ceed, that  his  object  was  to  lift  the  school  service  out  of  partisan  politics,  and  to 
bring  it  abreast  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  country. 

I  pause  here  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  such  a  declaration.  The  fact  that  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  head  of  a  great  Department  of  Government  work,  should 
express  such  an  intention  was  most  significant.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
due  to  him  and  to  the  cause  that  that  fact  should  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 
friends  of  the  Indian,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  which  could  support  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  intentions. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  well  known  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  except 
that,  in  an  interview  with  the  Secretary,  I  advanced  this  thought  that,  so  far  as  we 
had  gone,  even  if  his  intention  were  carried  out  during  the  present  Administration, 
we  had  no  assurance  that  his  beneficent  plan  for  the  Indian  service  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  permanence  was  absolutely  required  in  order  to  reap  the  ripest  fruits  of 
success,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  most  desirable  that  some  act  should  be  presented 
to  Congress  by  which  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  would  be  so  defined,  the 
object  of  the  position  would  be  made  so  clear,  and  the  protection  of  law  would  be 
thrown  so  effectively  about  that  position  that  continuity  of  purpose  might  go  on 
through  succeeding  Administrations.  As  things  now  stood,  the  good  work  done  by 
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one  Administration,  representing  one  political  idea,  was  subject  to  complete  over- 
throw and  reversal  by  the  next.  The  Senator  stated— and  he  further  assured  me  of 
this  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Proctor,  one  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission — that  it  was 
his  intention  to  present  an  act  to  Congress  defining  the  powers  of  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools,  which  might  carry  out  this  idea.  Now,  the  object  of  my  remarks 
this  morning  is  to  ask  this  conference  whether  it  is  not  most  desirable  for  ns  to 
recognize  publicly  with  gratitude  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Secretary,  and  to 
assure  him  of  our  support,  and  of  the  support  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try of  whom  we  are  representatives,  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  If  we  can  secure 
this,  we  are  en  train  to  obtain  that  which  we  have  never  had  before — the  lifting  up 
•of  the  whole  Indian  educational  service  out  of  the  miry  bog  of  partisanship,  which 
now  means  chaos,  inefficiency,  and  failure  to  carry  out  any  idea  to  its  conclusion. 

If  such  an  act  be  passed,  then  we  have  the  Indian  educational  system  no  longer 
repelling  men  of  high  position,  character,  and  cultivation,  who  might  be  called  into 
this  service  in  the  future,  but  attracting  such  to  it.  We  should  have  the  system 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  the  best  of  our  public-school  systems — brought  into  that 
condition  which  will  most  certainly  effect  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  into  the 
simple  national  life  about  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  doubt,  no  matter  how  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years  the 
Indian  who  now  stands  on  the  island  reservation  will  be  absorbed  into  the  great 
common  sea  of  American  civilization  which  beats  upon  its  shores.  And  one  part  of 
that  absorption,  indeed  that  which  will  assure  an  honorable  and  noble  absorption, 
is  that  the  educational  idea  of  America,  the  public-school  idea,  with  all  its  light, 
its  equality,  its  freedom  and  fresh  air,  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian. 
Within  a  few  years  he  must  be  taken  out  of  the  island  reservation.  And,  if  we  can 
so  arrange  it  that  he  and  his  children  shall  be  turned  out  not  to  pauperism  and 
vagrancy,  vice  and  crime,  and  to  unfailing  hatred  of  the  race  which  has  cursed  him, 
but  into  the  benefits  and  privilege  and  responsibility  and  power  which  we  possess, 
then  our  work  will  be  accomplished.  The  recommendation  to  the  country  of  the 
plan  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  and 
powerful  step  in  the  direction  of  success.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  any 
other  utterance  made  by  us,  we  should  let  the  country,  and  especially  our  represent- 
atives in  Congress,  know  that  we  desire  that  such  a  measure  as  I  have  indicated  shall 
be  done,  so  that  Congress  shall  feel  that  the  country  demands  suitable  appropri- 
ations for  Indian  education,  and  a  suitable  and  dignified  elevation  of  the  office  of 
the  Indian  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view. 

General  EATON.  The  national  superintendents  of  schools  at  their  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  thanking  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  retaining  Dr.  Harris  and  for  selecting  Dr.  Hailrnanii.  Mr.  Smith  is  ear- 
nestly seconding  the  ideas  of  the  President  in  the  matters  of  education  all  round.  He 
is  an  educational  man.  Years  ago,  when  we  were  looking  over  the  South  for  a  man 
to  respond  to  educational  ideas,  we  found  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina by  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was  then  acting  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
had  one  boy,  who  was  present  at  our  conversation.  That  boy  was  Hoke  Smith,  and 
he  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  is  interested  in  education  by  choice  and  by 
inheritance.  It  is  this  Hoke  Smith  who  is  organizing  Indian  education  under  Dr. 
Hailrnann.  You  do  a  most  proper  thing  to  thank  him  and  to  thank  the  President. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  president  should  appoint  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr.  HAILMANN.  The  fact  has  been  referred  to  that  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish 
the  superintendeut  of  Indian  schools  in  the  last  Congress.  The  effort  failed,  and 
yet  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  action 
of  Congress.  They  reduced  the  number  of  supervisors  who  were  his  helpers  from 
five  to  three,  so  that  there  are  now  only  three  in  the  service.  The  forces  in  the 
Indian  Office  who  are  not  favorable  to  the  existence  of  such  a  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools  have  managed  to  tie  up  those  three  supervisors  as  tem- 
porary superintendents  of  schools,  so  that  he  is  practically  without  help.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  given  to  the  superintendent  a 
confidential  clerk,  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had  a  large  field  to  cover  in  his 
investigations.  By  an  unfair  construction,  as  I  consider  it,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  discharge  of  his  confidential  clerk  was  secured.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
secure  the  reappoiatmeut  when  the  Secretary  returns,  I  do  not  know.  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  work,  I  have  had  to  employ  this  confidential  clerk  at  my  own  expense. 

President  GATES.  He  does  that  out  of  the  amount  that  Congress  took  out  of  his 
salary. 

Mr.  SMILEY.  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Hailman  had  an  offer  of  a  position  at  Los 
Angeles  with  much  higher  salary,  but  that  he  is  holding  on  to  his  present  oflice  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 
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President  MESER\E.  Although  I  am  now  at  work  among  the  freedmen,  I  still  have 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  Indian  race,  and  try  to  keep  well  informed  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  When,  last  May,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  asked  me  if  I  would 
make  a  trip  m  behalf  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  I  consented.  1  left  the  East 
May  25  and  returned  the  2d  of  July,  having  been  among  the  Navajoes  of  New  Mexico,, 
the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  as  well  as  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  Oklahoma. 
I  also  spent  several  days  at  Haskell  Institute,  the  United  States  Indian  industrial 
school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  I  was  told  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  see  what  progress 
civil-service  reform  was  making  in  the  field,  what  the  spoils  system  was  doing  in  the 
field,  and  also  to  note  carefully  the  results  of  the  allotting  of  land  in  severalty.  In 
ten  minutes  I  can  tell  you  only  a  very  small  part  of  my  observations.  At  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  1  found  Lieutenant  Plummer,  acting  Indian  agent,  in  charge  of  the 
20,000  Navajoes.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  his  influence  is  strong  for  good  iu 
all  directions  where  the  Indians'  highest  good  is  concerned;  and  he  should  receive 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  this  conference. 

First,  with  reference  to  civil  service.  I  found  at  this  agency  that  only  one  or  two 
changes  had  been  made  since  the  advent  of  the  present  Administration.  Those  in 
the  classified  list  had  been  protected,  and  the  few  changes  that  had  been  made  v^ere 
in  the  unclassified  list.  There  was  at  Fort  Defiance  a  school  of  199  Navnjoe  children. 
A  few  months  before  my  visit  the  school  numbered  scarcely  50,  and  never  before 
in  its  history  had  the  attendance  exceeded  99.  For  reasons  of  which  I  am  ignorant 
I  understand  that  Lieutenant  Plumuier  is  about  to  leave.  It  is  a  hard  place  for  an 
Indian  agent.  Far  from  civilization,  with  scarcely  any  conveniences  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  and  with  inadequate  help  in  the  office,  it  requires  a  man  of  almost  super- 
human strength  and  courage  to  continue  as  agent  of  the  Navajoes.  I  understand 
full  well  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Indian  Office,  but  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  appropriations  that  are  necessary  and  that 
were  asked  for  by  Lieutenant  Plummer.  The  reservation  is  half  as  large  again  as 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Word  came  to  the  office,  while  I  was  there,  of  trouble 
at  a  certain  place;  and  inside  of  a  half  hour  word  came  again  that  he  must  go  to  a 
distant  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been  located  in 
Boston  and  received  word  that  he  must  go  by  horseback  or  over  a  rou<jh  carriage 
road  to  Provincetown  to  settle  some  dispute,  and  then  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter 
start  for  North  Adams,  and  make  the  journey  in  the  same  way.  With  the  lack  of 
suitable  help  to  carry  on  the  agency,  I  could  understand  why  it  was  that  every  night 
while  I  was  there  I  went  to  sleep  at  midnight  to  the  music  of  the  typewriter  that  he 
was  operating  himself,  trying  to  get  up  the  quarter's  accounts. 

I  found  the  Navajoes  in  a  pitiable  condition.  They  are  in  great  need  of  food,  and 
I  fear  that  many  will  suffer  during  the  coming  winter,  if  rations  are  not  issued  to 
them.  It  has  been  the  general  understanding  that  the  Navajoes  were  wealthy,  and, 
as  they  have  never  received  rations  from  the  Government,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
help  from  the  Government.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  the  actual  fact. 

From  Fort  Defiance  I  went  to  Darlington,  Okla.,  the  headquarters  of  the  southern 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  I  found  at  this  agency  there  had  been  very  few 
changes  in  the  employee  force.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  where  there  were 
military  officers  as  agents  the  politicians  did  not  exert  the  influence  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  where  civilians  were  agents.  I  understand,  however,  that  just 
now  it  seems  to  be  the  plan  to  remove  the  military  agents  and  place  civilians  in 
their  place,  and  that  the  civilians  that  are  appointed  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
present  Administration.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  spoils  system 
is  again  to  be  allowed  to  have  full  play. 

During  my  stay  on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  I  went  to  Seger,  Okla» 
If  there  is  a  civilian  in  the  Indian  service  that  deserves  in  the  highest  degree  the  hearty 
support  and  sympathy  of  this  conference,  I  feel  it  is  Snpt.  John  H.  Seger,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  more  than  two  decades,  and  who  is  still  holding  the  fort,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  clerk  and 
farmer,  who  are  very  efficient  on  account  of  their  experience  and  familiarity  with 
the  duties  required. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  Seger  school  a  man  who  announced  that  he  was  a  United 
States  Indian  inspector.  He  arrived  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Superintendent 
Seger  was  out  in  the  field  at  work ;  but  when  he  came  in  he  found  the  inspector  had 
gone  to  the  town  near  by.  He  had  an  interview  with  a  discharged  Republican  post- 
master, and  his  mind  was  poisoned.  He  came  back  to  the  school,  and  said  to  Sup- 
erintendent Seger,  "You  have  some  Republicans  in  the  service  here."  Mr.  Seger 
replied  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  political  considerations  in  nominating  his 
employees,  and  added  that  his  clerk  and  farmer  took  no  part  in  politics.  The 
inspector  said,  "It  seems  very  funny  that  you  can  not  find  any  competent  Democrats 
to  fill  these  places."  Mr.  Seger  replied  that  he  did  not  ask  a  man  his  politics.  Mr. 
Seger  has  been  so  long  with  his  Indians  that  he  loves  them  almost  as  dearly  as  his 
children,  and  wishes  to  see  his  far-reaching  plans  for  their  welfare  carried  out.  His 
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aim  is  to  put  the  school  011  a  self-sustaining  basis.  He  has  plans  with  reference 
to  raising-  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  other  products,  as  well  as  cattle  and  swine,  and  I 
know  that  in  a  few  years,  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  continue  as  he  is  now  going  on, 
he  will  make  the  institution  self-sustaining.  He  can  not  do  this,  however,  unless 
he  has  with  him  employees  who  are  competent  and  experienced.  The  inspector  went 
away  at  11  o'clock  the  day  after  his  arrival.  In  a  few  days  word  came  that  the 
farmer  must  go  and  that  a  man  from  Georgia,  who  would  not  know  a  lister  from  a 
go-devil,  would  arrive  to  take  his  place. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  farmer  he  went  out  into  the  field  to  work, 
but  soon  came  back,  and  said  to  the  superintendent.  "The  Indian  boys  can  do  the 
work  better  than  I  can.  This  is  no  place  for  me.  Let  me  have  some  paper  and  a 
pen  and  ink."  He  went  into  the  office  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  resigning  his  position,  saying  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
farmer,  and  that  the  farmer  whose  place  he  had  taken  was  so  competent  that  he 
hoped  he  would  be  retained  in  the  service.  He  took  the  stage  the  next  day,  and 
started  for  Georgia.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remove  his  clerk.  Fortunately ,. 
Mr.  James  and  I  were  there  about  that  time.  We  wrote  long  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  a  few  months  after,  while  calling  on  him,  he  said  to  me:  "I  got 
your  letter.  It  seems  as  though  you  want  to  keep  all  the  Republicans  in  office."  I 
said,  "No;  we  want  people  of  ability  and  love  for  the  work  and  experienced  in  the 
work  to  be  retained,  whether  they  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  or  Populists." 

I  spent  several  days  among  the  Poiicas,  the  Pawnees,  and  Otoes,  and  found  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  old  employee  left  over  from  the  preceding  Administration. 

During  the  four  days  I  visited  Haskell  Institute.  I  looked  very  carefully  into  all 
departments,  and  found  that  excellent  work  was  being  done.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested to  note  that  scarcely  any  changes  had  been  made  from  political  considerations, 
and  that  almost  no  changes  had  been  made  for  any  reason  whatever.  This  explained 
to  me  the  excellent  condition  in  which  I  found  everything,  for  the  large  force  of 
employees  has  been  in  the  service  on  an  average  for  four  years  or  more,  and  there  were 
some  instances  where  they  had  been  there  or  at  other  schools  in  the  Indian  service  for 
periods  of  even  ten  or  more  years. 

Mr.  Meserve  then  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
referred  to  the  business  committee : 

"  This  conference  wishes  to  thank  President  Cleveland  for  adding  to  the  classified 
list  the  position  of  assistant  teacher.  It  also  requests  him  to  still  further  enlarge 
the  classified  list  by  adding  thereto  all  the  remaining  unclassified  positions  except 
that  of  agent.  It  recognizes  that  the  pressure  the  Chief  Executive  has  to  withstand 
is  enormous,  but  nevertheless  believes  he  can,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  signalize  his- 
administration  by  applying  the  spirit  of  his  own  public  utterances  upon  civil-service 
reform  to  the  selection  and  retention  of  agents.  In  doing  this  he  will  receive  the 
support  of  this  conference,  as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  regardless  of  party,  and  be  the  means  of  placing  the- 
admiuistration  of  Indian  affairs  upon  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  than  ever  before." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Seger  was  submitted  for  publication: 

[Department  of  the  Interior — Indian  school  service.] 

OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT,  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

Seger,  Okla.,  September  26,  1894. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  The  invitation  to  attend  the  Twelfth  Annual  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ference, forwarded  under  your  care,  was  duly  received.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have- 
to  inform  you  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  this  year.  Per- 
haps, should  my  life  be  spared  another  year  and  the  opportunity  be  offered,  I  can 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege. 

1  have  always  read  with  great  interest  the  doings  of  the  conference,  and  am  always 
interested  in  the  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  there.  Such  conclusions  are 
always  logical,  and  show  great  familiarity  with  the  Indian  question. 

*****  *  * 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  regret  during  the  time  the  Government  and  the  churches- 
have  been  endeavoring  to  civilize  the  Indian  that  more  persons  have  not  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  work,  and  lived  out,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indians,  the  example* 
we  wished  them  to  follow  and  to  practice.  It  is  wise  to  have  a  good,  well-defined 
Indian  policy,  and  to  have  appropriations  sufficient  to  carry  it  out;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  persons  on  the  ground  who  are  competent  to  carry  out  the  policy,  and5 
to  see  that  the  money  and  means  furnished  are  wisely  applied.  Like  other  occupa- 
tions it  requires  experience  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  work,  in  order  to  fit 
any  one  for  the  service.  When  this  is  obtained,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  person  is  fitted  to  do  practical  work,  the  Government  should  avail 
itself  of  that  employee's  services  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  person  is  willing  to  continue 
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in  the  service  and  do  good  practical  work.  In  the  past,  under  my  own  observation, 
this  has  not  always  been  done;  and,  correspondingly,  the  work  has  been  retarded. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  from  year  to  year  the  tendency  is  toward  giving  due  appre- 
ciation to  efficient  employees"  in  the  Indian  service ;  and,  in  so  doing,  the  cause  of 
•civilization  is  being  advanced.  In  my  own  experience  I  find  that  a  few  months  or 
years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  teach  a  heathen  people  the  arts  and  methods 
of  civilization,  and  to  have  them  adopt  habits  different  from  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  for  generations. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  after  about  eighteen  years'  residence  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  which  time  was  mostly  spent  in  endeavors  to  civilize 
and  educate  them.  My  experience  taught  me  that  the  greatest  good  could  be  accom- 
plished through  schools,  and  that  they  would  prove  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  "solve  the  Indian  question,"  and 'at  the  same  time  keep 
the  adults  following  along  in  its  wake. 

I  believe  an  Indian  boarding  school  should  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  self-sustaining. 
This  school  was  started  with  this  aim  in  view,  and  thus  far  in  its  short  career 
(having  only  been  in  operation  since  January  11,  1893)  we  have  so  succeeded  that 
we  are  now  able  to  furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  subsistence  used  by  the  school.  We 
have  now  only  one-half  of  our  school  reservation  under  fence  and  cultivation,  and 
I  believe  that  when  the  plant  is  fully  developed  and  stocked  up  we  will  be  able  to 
.make  it  fully  self-supporting.  This,  I  believe,  should  be  the  policy  of  all  Indian 
boarding  schools  where  there  is  sufficient  land  for  cultivation  and  grazing. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  Indian  education  that  seems  to  retard  the  results 
desired,  which  is  this :  For  instance,  at  this  colony  where  our  school  is  located,  only 
about  half  the  children  that  are  of  school  age  can  be  accommodated;  the  other  half 
.are  left  in  camp  to  grow  up  under  the  tutorage  of  their  parents,  who,  of  course,  train 
them  in  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  their  tribes.  Those  we  now  have  in  school 
.must  go  out  from  here  and  affiliate  with  those  brought  up  in  camp ;  and  as  the  natural 
tendency  is  downward,  we  will  lose  a  large  per  cent  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
•"pulling  down"  influence  of  the  noneducated  Indians.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
whole  tribe  will  be  as  much  better  for  the  influence  of  the  school  as  the  educated 
would  be  worse  for  the  association  with  camp  influence.  What  I  want  is  school 
facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate  every  child  in  this  colony.  I  would  have  every 
•child  with  its  face  turned  toward  civilization,  and  making  progress  according  to 
their  several  talents.  In  the  meantime  which  way  would  the  face  of  the  parents  be 
turned  ?  Toward  their  children  and  their  future,  of  course.  A  prominent  Cheyenne, 
who  had  never  before  put  his  children  in  school,  recently  put  all  of  them  under  my 
care,  saying:  "Tell  me  how  to  make  a  home  and  live  a  civilized  life.  I  find  that  I 
must  do  this  or  lose  my  children,  as  they  are  being  educated  away  from  me,  and  I 
must  follow  them  while  I  live." 

Before  the  school  had  started,  and  while  I  was  farmer  for  the  Indians,  I  had  labored 
in  vain  to  get  this  Indian  interested  in  making  himself  a  home ;  but  now  his  children 
liave  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  simply  by  going  to  school.  Thus  "  a  little 
-child  shall  lead  them." 

I  have  asked  for  an  additional  building,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  it. 
One  year  ago  I  asked  for  a  larger  building,  and  was  told  that  there  was  room  at 
other  schools  for  all  that  could  not  be  accommodated  here.  One  year  has  passed, 
and  not  one  of  those  children  has  gone  to  other  schools,  neither  can  they  be  sent 
away  according  to  present  regulations  until  they  have  been  four  years  in  the  home 
school. 

Thus  you  see  that  upward  of  60  children  of  this  colony  are  now  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  who  would  go  to  school  if  there  were  an  opportunity  to  do  so  near  their 
own  homes.  Could  they  be  put  in  school,  the  parents  of  50  more  children  could  be 
drawn  toward  civilization  by  the  love  they  bear  for  their  children. 

One  of  our  school  girls  became  defective  in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  this  term ; 
and  I  told  her  father  that  he  had  best  not  put  her  in  school  this  year,  as  she  could 
not  see  well  to  study,  and  that  her  place  was  needed  for  some  other  child  who  could 
see.  The  father  said  that  it  was  true  that  his  daughter  could  not  see  well,  but  that 
her  hearing  was  good,  and  she  could  hear  the  hymns  sung  and  prayers  offered,  and 
it  would  keep  her  from  growing  up  with  a  bad  heart.  The  girl  is  yet  in  school,  and 
under  the  influence  her  Indian  father  chose  for  her. 

Our  school  is  overcrowded.  We  now  have  enrolled  15  more  pupils  than  our  build- 
ing should  accommodate.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  send  them  away  to  a  place  where 
they  will  not  hear  a  hymn  sung  or  a  prayer  offered. 

While  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  at  the  conference  on  account  of  what  I  could 
learn,  yet  I  would  prize  the  occasion  more  for  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  me  of 
.meeting  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  influence,  and,  perhaps,  some  officials  of  the  Indian 
Office  to  whom  I  might  make  a  plea  for  a  larger  school  building. 

For  $2,800  I  can  erect  a  building  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  40  more  chil- 
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dren.     I  can  furnish  $1,000  of  this  amount  by  the  product  of  our  sawmill  and  work 
and  material  furnished  on  the  ground  by  the  school  force. 

The  expense  of  taking  these  children  to  Carlisle  and  return  would  be  $70  each. 
This  would  amount  to  $2,800,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building.  Then,  as  we  can 
make  them  from  the  start  earn  75  per  cent  of  their  own  living,  with  a  prospect  of 
their  soon  being  able  to  earn  it  all,  I  do  not  know  what  more  is  required  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  giving  us  increased  facilities. 

In  this  letter  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indians  of 
this  colony,  and  all  that  is  lacking  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  is  the  means 
to  carry  out  the  undertaking.  To  do  this,  every  child  should  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  attend  school  near  its  home,  where  its  influence  will  be  of  benefit  to 
its  parents.  Everything  I  have  learned  in  twenty-one  years'  work  with  these 
Indians  points  to  this  plan.  As  we  are  now  situated,  with  four  sections  of  laud 
which  can  be  cultivated  for  use  of  the  school,  we  can  so  far  reduce  the  expense  of 
education  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  providing  the  plant  to  properly 
care  for  and  educate  such  pupils  as  seek  and  beg  for  entrance. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  bring  this  matter  before  persons  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference that  could  assist  me  in  procuring  what  we  need,  you  will  have  accomplished 
an  act  of  lasting  benefit  to  these  Indians  and  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  successful  meeting,  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

JOHN  H.  SEGER, 

Superintendent.. 

Hon.  DARWIN  R.  JAMES, 

Member  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DARWIN  R.  JAMES.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, I  made  an  extended  trip  in  May  and  June ;  but  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  it 
will  be  impossible  to  go  into  details,  but  I  am  anxious  to  present  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Navajoes;  they  are  in  an  extremely  destitute  condition.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  been  self-sustaining.  It  has  been  the  general  impression  that  they 
were  possessed  of  ample  wealth,  with  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  their  droves  of 
ponies,  their  blanket  weaving,  and  other  sources  of  revenue ;  but,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  they  are  very  destitute  at  the  present  time,  and,  unless  relief  is  furnished, 
it  is  feared  that  many  will  perish.  The  agent,  Lieutenant  Plummer,  informed  us 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  before  adjournment  of  Congress  appropriating  $25,000  for 
their  relief.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  it  be  passed  early  during  next 
session.  The  Navajoes  have  never  received  aid  from  the  Government,  and  would  not 
ask  it  now,  except  that  a  succession  of  four  unusually  dry  seasons  prevented  them 
from  getting  much  in  the  way  of  crops,  which,  added  to  the  extremely  low  price  of 
wool  (5  cents  per  pound),  their  inability  to  sell  sheep  or  ponies  because  of  the  hard 
times,  has  forced  them  into  their  present  condition. 

They  had  great  hope  early  in  the  spring  that  some  relief  would  be  afforded 
through  the  development  of  irrigation,  there  being  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
$62,000  available;  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Mr.  Vincent,  the 
engineer  who  had  been  sent  out  to  have  charge  of  the  work,  was  practically  doing 
nothing.  President  Meserve,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Fort  Defiance, 
and  myself  had  a  lengthy  interview  with  him ;  but  nothing  came  from  it  so  far  as 
we  heard.  I  understand  he  has  lately  been  removed.  The  agent,  Lieutenant  Plum- 
mer, was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  acceptance.  He  had  gained 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  Indians  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  children  of  the 
school,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  hung  around  him  continually  when  out  of  school, 
showing  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  It  was  an  interesting  sight.  Plunimer  is  a 
grand  man;  and  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  resignation, 
which  was  recently  forwarded  to  the  Indian  Office.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  honorable  Commissioner  regrets  that  he  sent  it  in.  And  here  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  subject  of  detailing  army  officers  to  act  as  Indian  agents.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  Mohonk  conferences  were  not  altogether  favorable  to  such  a 
course,  in  fact,  were  rather  opposed  to  its  being  done;  but  my  observation  upon 
this  trip  leads  me  to  speak  favorably  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  for  such 
a  course.  Three  out  of  four  whom  I  met  were  doing  excellent  work.  I  see  no 
objection  to  mentioning  their  names — Lieutenant  Plummer  among  the  Navajoes, 
Captain  Bullis  in  charge  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  Captain  Woodson,  at  Darling- 
ton, Okla.,  in  charge  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Second,  as  to  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes.  Captain  Woodson  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  get  the  Indians  upon  their  allotments,  and  I  think  he  is  meeting  with  some 
success,  at  least  he  is  succeeding  in  keeping  them  away  from  the  agency.  He  allows 
no  Indians  to  loaf  around  headquarters.  In  fact,  I  saw  scarcely  any  Indian  police  or 
employees  at  Darlington.  He  subdivided  the  land,  which  was  the  reservation  before 
allotments  were  made,  into  nine  portions,  over  each  of  which  he  has  a  farmer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  advise  and  assist  the  Indians  in  all  ways  possible.  The  plan  is  working 
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.so  well  that  lie  desires  to  still  further  subdivide  and  appoint  more  farmers  as  sub- 
agents,  if  the  honorable  Commissioner  will  back  him.  We  spent  much  of  one  after- 
noon in  a  conference  with  Chief  Young  Whirlwind,  Rising  Elk,  and  Medicine  Crazy 
over  the  proposition  to  ask  Congress  to  permit  the  Indians  to  use  part  of  their 
reserve  money  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  and  barn  upon 
their  allotments,  to  fence  the  same,  to  break  up  some  of  the  land  for  seed  planting, 
etc.  The  proposition  meets  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office.  We  advised  them  to 
go  to  their  people  and  discuss  the  plan  fully  and  carefully,  and  then  to  meet  in  con- 
ference and  act  understanding^.  If  they  decided  to  do  it,  to  draw  a  petition  to 
Congress  to  grant  their  request.  As  I  have  already  said,  Captain  Woodson  is  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  get  them  upon  their  allotments,  and  working  the  same.  He  thinks 
this  method,  if  adopted,  and  he  is  left  to  carry  it  out,  will  accomplish  the  object. 
Here  is  their  reply : 

Chief  YOUNG  WHIRLWIND.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  From  what  you  say  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  using  part  of  our  money  originated  in  the  Department 
at  Washington.  I  have  been  to  Washington  twice.  Before  this  house  was  built 
years  ago,  the  Great  Father  told  me  it  would  be  built,  and  that  it  would  be  the  place 
where  the  big  men  would  come  to  talk  to  us. 

You  are  an  old  man  and  full  grown,  and  I  believe  you  are  honest  in  all  you  say. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  talked  with  big  men ;  for  many  councils  have  been 
held  here,  and  I  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  spokesmen.  I  have  been  a  leader 
«ver  since  I  was  a  young  man  in  things  of  this  kind. 

I  have  never  taken  my  shares  of  money  due  from  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands.  I 
was  ashamed,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  it  as  the  others  have  done. 
A  few  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  sold  the  surplus  lands  of  our  reservation,  and  I 
opposed  it.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  all  assemble  in  council  and  discuss  the 
question  of  sale  of  the  surplus  land;  but  a  few  sold  it,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
thieves  had  stolen  it. 

I  see  that  what  I  say  is  being  written.  I  like  to  see  that,  and  hope  my  words  go 
back  with  you  to  Washington.  When  I  was  in  Washington  I  told  the  Great  Father 
that  I  would  be  ready  to  talk  about  allotments  in  severalty  and  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus  land  two  or  three  years  before  our  treaty  expired.  Three  years  of  the  treaty 
now  remain.  They  should  have  waited  until  now  to  sell  the  laud  and  make  the 
allotments. 

I  am  getting  old  and  am  almost  unable  to  labor  for  my  own  subsistence.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  good  advice  of  my  agent,  Captain  Woodson,  and  ask 
Congress  to  allow  the  use  of  a  portion  of  our  money  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  allotments.  I  have  asked  Captain  Woodson  to  send  for  all  the  money  that  is  due 
me  from  the  sale  of  our  reservation.  I  want  to  see  how  much  it  is.  I  want  to  look 
at  it,  and  then  I  will  turn  it  over  to  Captain  Woodeon  to  keep  for  me.  I  hope  it 
will  come  soon. 

I  know  how  to  reason.  I  do  not  tell  the  white  men  what  is  not  true.  I  have 
spoken  for  myself  in  regard  to  asking  Congress  to  divert  our  permanent  fund  for 
improvements  on  our  allotments.  The  Cheyennes  will  hold  a  great  council.  They 
will  talk  this  matter  over  among  themselves  and  make  their  decision. 

I  am  glad  that  I  am  here  to  meet  you.  I  am  not  at  the  agency  very  often.  I  live 
out  on  the  Ouchita  River.  The  reason  why  I  asked  for  my  money  is,  I  want  no  bad 
white  men  to  spend  it  for  me.  Each  Indian  now  has  to  look  out  for  himself  and  care 
for  what  he  has.  When  the  Indians  drew  their  first  big  money  they  passed  my 
tepee  driving  big  teams  and  new  wagons  and  buggies,  and  threw  the  dust  in  my  eyes. 
But  I  could  not  say  a  word,  because  I  did  not  draw  my  money  and  had  no  right  to. 
At  that  time  I  determined  not  to  draw  my  money  until  I  saw  how  the  other  Indians 
came  out  with  their  fine  horses  and  carriages.  I  don't  know  how  they  will  all  come 
out,  but  I  do  not  see  many  big  horses  and  new  carriages  now. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  thing  I  do  not  like  and  do  not  want.  When  the  agree- 
ment was  made  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands  the  commissioners  told  us  that 
twenty-five  years  would  elapse  before  our  allotments  would  be  subject  to  taxation, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  all  our  personal  property  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  exempt.  Now,  the  white  men  come  and  ask  me  how  many  ponies  I  have. 
They  want  to  know  all  about  my  land  and  plows  and  such  things,  and  they  want  to 
compel  me  to  pay  a  tax  on  it.  I -do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  this, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  tax  us  until  after  twenty-five  years. 

RISING  ELK.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Whirlwind  say  he  was  talking  for  himself.  I  did 
not  take  the  shares  due  me  from  the  sale  of  surplus  lands,  either.  I  have  heard  the 
Cheyennes  at  Cantonment  say  that  they  were  not  ready  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
diverting  the  permanent  fund  until  after  they  have  had  their  big  council.  As  for 
myself,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  a  house  the  Government 
builds  for  Whirlwind,  and  then  I  will  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 

In  case  I  want  a  house,  there  is  a  large  sum  of  money  due  me  from  the  sale  of  our 
lands,  and  I  can  build  one.  I  am  not  a  child,  and  am  not  afraid  to  talk.  Still,  all  I 
can  say  will  not  influence  the  Cantonment  majority. 
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MEDICINE  CRAZY.  I  came  down  from  Cantonment,  but  not  to  talk.  I  did  not 
•expect  to  meet  a  man  from  Washington.  The  words  of  Young  Whirlwind  and  Rising 
Elk  have  set  me  to  thinking.  I  have  heard  at  Cantonment  of  this  matter  of  using  a 
part  of  our  money  to  improve  our  allotments.  The  dog  soldiers  have  not  said  they 
would  favor  it  or  not.  They  are  in  the  minority. 

I  want  to  have  every  one  of  the  Indians  speak  for  themselves  on  this  subject,  and 
become  satisfied  and  know  what  will  be  done.  These  dog  soldiers  have  just  stopped 
on  the  road,  and  are  undetermined  whether  to  take  the  white  man's  way  or  not. 
We  will  hold  a  big  council  and  decide  whether  to  ask  Congress  to  allow  the  use  of 
a  part  of  our  money  for  the  improvement  of  our  allotments  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Third,  as  to  schools.  I  have  visited  a  large  number,  and,  as  a  whole,  am  able  to 
report  encouragingly. 

Heretofore,  in  visiting  them,  I  have  found  many  absentees.  This  trip  there  were 
practically  none.  The  schools  were  full,  hardly  any  absentees,  and  scarce  any  sick. 
I  have  been  in  schools  were  many  were  absent,  where  there  were  runaways,  where 
there  were  several  who  were  seriously  sick,  but  this  trip  all  was  brighter,  and  more 
contentment  existed.  The  superintendents  and  teachers  were  hard  at  work,  and 
intelligently  so.  Where  I  visited  there  had  been  few  changes  in  the  corps  of  workers. 
My  experiences,  as  a  whole,  were  encouraging.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  a 
fuller  report. 

ADDRESS   BY  REV.    DR.    JAMES   M.    KING. 

These  reports  of  progress  toward  civilization  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
in  this  country  have  delighted  me.  My  heart  has  gone  out  toward  them  all.  My 
personal  experience  among  the  Indians  has  been  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  and  that 
tribe  has  not  been  referred  to  here.  It  is  a  tribe  that  can  only  be  civilized  by  being 
exterminated.  It  is  the  most  perfect  illustration  extant  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  United  States  Government's  theory  of  dealing  with  the  Indians.  This  tribe 
has  for  a  long  time  held  undisputed  sway  over  a  rich  "  reservation  "  and  has  been 
supported  and  drawing  rich  rations  without  any  returns  of  toil  or  payment  of  taxes. 
This  is  the  Tammany  tribe  on  Manhattan  Island.  Thank  God,  the  time  seems  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  the  white  settlers  and  sovereigns  so  long  subject  to  the  Tammany 
sachems,  and  whose  ancestors  have  been  robbed  and  scalped  by  these  immigrant 
savages,  are  about  to  rebel,  and,  asserting  their  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  destroy  the  "reservation"  system,  and,  in  accord  with  the  recent 
practice  of  the  General  Government  in  appointing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents, 
place  a  military  man  over  the  Tammany  tribe  in  the  person  of  Col.  William  L. 
Strong.  The  dangerous  element  of  control  in  this  tribe  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  disturbed  the  peace  in  other  tribes,  namely,  a  political  ecclesiasticism. 

God  has  so  constituted  affairs  in  this  country  and  so  bound  the  people  together 
that  he  does  not  allow  the  United  States  to  solve  any  problem  unless  its  solution 
takes  in  the  weal  of  all  the  people.  There  are  but  250,000  Indians  left  in  this 
country,  but  every  principle  involved  in  efforts  for  their  civilization  touches  the 
fundamental  governmental  principles  underlying  the  well-being  of  65,000,000. 

The  past  general  policy  of  treatment  of  the  Indian  has  been  that  of  isolation  or 
separation  from  the  ordinary,  civilizing  influences  existing  throughout  other  portions 
•of  the  country.  We  have 'called  him  the  "ward"  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  very 
name  has  been  conceded  the  secret  of  our  failure  in  attempting  to  civilize  and 
assimilate  him.  One  proof  that  our  people  are  learning  some  of  the  primary  lessons 
of  republicanism  and  Christianity  is  the  disuse  of  the  word  "ward"  in  discussing 
the  Indian  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  in  this  matter  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
politicians  on  the  night  of  election  day,  "the  last  ward  has  been  heard  from." 

We  have  been  slow  to  learn,  but  we  are  learning  the  lesson  that  like  causes  produce 
like  effects  in  this  problem  as  in  all  others.  If  we  are  to  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship 
we  must  use  the  same  appliances  that  we  use  in  fitting  other  races  for  citizenship. 
The  common  school  is  the  great  leveler  and  niolder  of  youth  in  preparing  them  for 
the  duties  of  sovereigns  in  the  Republic.  Years  ago  this  conference  expressed  its 
conviction  in  favor  of  the  extension  among  the  Indians  of  the  common-school  system, 
and  in  favor  of  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  governmental  aid  to  sectarian  schools, 
and  since  that  time  great  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  this  common- 
sense  American  policy,  and  now  opposition  to  it  has  either  substantially  ceased  or 
become  so  exceptional  as  to  make  it  conspicuous  by  its  isolation. 

Since  the  principle  of  treating  the  Indians  as  though  we  expected  to  make  citizens 
of  them  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  lawmaker,  the  humanitarian,  the  patriot, 
and  the  Christian,  the  question  of  appropriations  of  national  funds  for  sectarian 
-education  among  them  has  assumed  vital  importance,  because  it  injected  another 
experiment  into  the  problem  and  put  a  premium  on  rivalry  which  amounted  to  con- 
tention between  different  systems  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  is  never  a  winning  or 
conquering  spectacle  in  the  presence  of  Paganism. 

While  the  members  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Insti- 
tutions, which  I  am  permitted  to  represent,  have  been  interested  in  all  the  factors 
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entering  into  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  they  have  been  especially  active 
in  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  experiment  in  essential  union  of  church 
and  state  at  the  treasury  point  involved  in  sectarian  appropriations  of  national 
funds  for  Indian  education,  and  they  have  approached  all  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations involved  impartially  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  league  was  organized  in  1889  the  great  bodies  of  religious  people  rep- 
resented by  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  Menuonites,  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and  others  were  receiving  yearly 
from  the  United  States  Government  large  sums  of  money  for  sectarian  work  among 
•the  Indians.  In  many  States  and  municipalities  grants  of  large  sums  of  money 
•were  yearly  made  to  private  charitable  institutions. 

The  evils  resulting  from  such  grants  were  manifold,  and  were  widely  felt.  During 
the  past  five  years  a  right  public  sentiment  has  been  formed  on  this  important 
matter.  The  principles  involved  have  become  a  living  issue  with  the  public,  and 
they  demand  a  settlement.  They  have  been  the  theme  of  thousands  of  sermons, 
addresses,  discussions,  newspaper  and  inaga/ine  articles,  many  of  which  have  entered 
into  permanent  literature.  The  tone  of  discussion  which  has  resulted  shows  that 
there  is  a  gradual  approach  to  public  agreement  as  to  the  harmfuluess  of  the  practice 
of  appropriating  public  money  to  sectarian  institutions,  or,  indeed,  to  private  insti- 
tutions of  any  kind.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  prohibiting; 
such  grants  by  constitutional  enactment. 

After  five  years  of  educational  and  aggressive  work  on  the  matter  of  sectarian 
appropriations  by  the  National  Government  for  Indian  education,  the  National 
League  has  secured  the  indorsement  of  its  proposed  form  of  XVI  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  by  the  highest  representative  bodies  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
United  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational  Churches.  It  has  secured  the  withdrawal 
from  consent  to  receive  appropriations  by  Congress  for  sectarian  Indian  education  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and 
Unitarian  Churches. 

It  has  secured  the  following  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
promises  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  important  question : 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  investigate  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  contract  schools,  and  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  the  same  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children ;  and  that  he  submit  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  the  result  of  such 
investigation,  including  an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  substituting 
Government  schools  for  contract  schools,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  proper." 

Since  this  action  was  taken  the  Interior  Department  has  announced  its  settled 
policy  to  be  the  discontinuance  as  speedily  as  possible  of  all  aid  to  sectarian  contract 
schools.  » 

Twenty-five  States  now  contain  constitutional  prohibitions  against  a  division  of 
the  common-school  fund,  and  most  of  them  against  sectarian  appropriations.  Sev- 
enteen of  these  States  have  either  adopted  or  reaffirmed  such  amendments  to  their 
organic  law  since  the  movement  for  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
•was  initiated.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  after  a  spirited  campaign,  a  great  and 
decisive  victory  has  been  won  in  the  constitutional  convention  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  amendment  on  the  school  question : 

''Neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or 
any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school  or 
institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or  direction  of  any  reli- 
gious denomination,  or  in  which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught."  1 

It  is  a  notable  historic  fact  that,  while  President  Grant,  with  best  intent,  called 
upon  the  different  religious  denominations  to  aid  the  Government  in  civilizing  the 
Indians  by  Christianizing  them,  and  thus  initiated  the  practice  of  sectarian  appro- 
priations by  the  National  Government,  he  also  proposed  by  message  an  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  similar  to  the  XVI  amendment  advocated  by  the 
National  League.  This  amendment  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  14,  1875,  was  approved  by  the  extraor- 
dinary vote  of  180  ayes  to  7  noes,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  28  ayes  to  16  noes — 
lacking  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds.  Thus,  while  President  Grant  was  the 
author  of  a  policy  which,  however  helpful  for  a  period,  contained  hidden  elements 
of  peril  he  also  initiated  a  movement  which  was  destined  permanently  to  avert  the 
peril  when  it  appeared. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  in  modern  history  is  the  action  taken 
against  sectarian  appropriations,  and  for  essential  separation  of  church  and  state, 

1  This  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  November  6,  1894. 
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by  the  highest  representative  bodies  of  the  great  Protestant  denominations,  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  constituency  of  fully  thirty 
millions  of  our  people.  Most  of  these  churches  were  drawing  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  Baptist  Church,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  has  never  received 
grants  from  the  National  Treasury  to  aid  it  in  its  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  National  League  has  made  the  same  appeals  to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  including  the  bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  the  meeting  of 
the  archbishops,  and  the  papal  legate  Satolli,  as  it  has  made  to  the  other  churches, 
asking  the  withdrawal  of  this  church  from  the  receipt  of  national  funds  for  its  sec- 
tarian work  among  the  Indians;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  favorable  response 
has  been  received  and  no  favorable  action  has  been  taken.  This  church  now  stands 
almost  alone  in  its  relation  of  pensioner  on  the  National  Treasury.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  Congress  will  not  long  venture  to  make  appropriations  from  the  taxes 
of  the  people  to  a  single  church,  as  that  would  constitute  the  direct  union  of  a 
church  with  the  state;  and  on  this  subject  the  American  people  have  convictions 
that  law-makers  will  not  trifle  with. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  churches  being  called  upon  to  supplement 
and  make  np  the  denciences  caused  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  use  of  the  funds  of 
the  Government  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  happened  to  the  churches  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  separation  based  on  self-respect.  I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  general 
principle,  and  as  the  result  of  my  study  of  many  years,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
an  appropriation  from  national,  state,  county,  or  municipal  treasuries  is  to  stunt 
the  benevolence  of  the  people. 

Let  the  National  Government  make  ample  provision  for  the  industrial  and  civil 
education  of  the  Indians,  and  keep  sacred  its  treaties,  and  let  the  churches  carry 
the  gospel  of  Christ  .to  them  the  same  as  they  do  to  other  races  of  men,  and  let  each 
honestly  pay  their  own  bills,  and  the  result  must  be  that  the  original  Americans 
will  become  civilized  and  Christianized  Americans,  and  the  Indian  problem  will 
be  solved. 

Is  not  the  time  ripe  for  the  Mohonk  Conference,  which  has  so  often  determined 
the  policy  of  governmental  authorities  on  the  Indian  question,  to  put  on  record  its 
belief  that  hereafter  the  churches  should  do  their  own  work  among  the  Indians  at 
their  own  expense,  and  that  the  National  Government  should  no  longer  pay  money 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  support  of  sectarian  contract  schools? 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  and, 
according  to  the  rules,  was  referred  to  the  business  committee : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
relation  of  the  Government  to  the  so-called  contract  schools  among  the  Indians;  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  chnrches  of  the  country  have, 
in  their  highest  governing  bodies,  taken  a  position  hostile  to  the  receiving  of  public 
money  for  their  own  schools, 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  no  public  money  ought  under  any  circumstances 
to  be  voted  for  the  support  of  schools  of  any  grade  which  are  not  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  itself." 

Dr.  LEMUEL  MORSE.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  peace  policy  of  General 
Grant.  I  think  it  pertinent  to  the  matter  before  us,  as  well  as  to  the  general  subject, 
to  say  that  in  quite  a  conversation  with  him  after  he  became  President  of  the 
United  States  he  made  a  remark  that  has  been  recalled  a  good  many  times  during 
these  debates.  He  said :  "  I  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  very  much  in  carrying  out 
this  peace  policy,  but  I  do  expect  to  secure  this — that  the  public  mind  shall  be  so 
acquainted  with  new  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  Indians  that  they  will 
never  be  willing  to  go  entirely  back  to  the  old  chaotic  arrangement."  I  ain  sure 
this  conference  is  an  abundant  witness  to  the  foresight  of  his  remark  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  of  his  suggestion.  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  that  denomination  to  which. 
Dr.  King  has  so  kindly  referred  as  never  having  had  its  hands  in  the  public  Treasury 
in  the  matter  of  Indian  education.  We  are  doing  something  among  the  Indians,  and 
•we  are  paying  our  own  bills,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  still  more  when  we  are  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  other  denominations. 

Bishop  Walker,  of  Dakota,  was  next  introduced. 

Bishop  WALKER.  I  have  had  a  sad  heart  since  I  came  here,  because  I  have  thought 
there  was  little  sympathy  with  the  Indians.  We  have  talked  so  much  about  making 
them  conform  to  the  white  man's  ways.  I  believe  in  progress.  I  believe  in  doing 
everything  we  can  to  advance  this  people,  in  using  every  means  that  is  kindly  in 
pushing  them  forward.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  hard  to  a  people  who 
are  young— people  who  do  not  know  what  this  progress  that  you  are  proposing  for 
them  is.  When  I  heard  this  proposition — that  they  should  be  submitted  to  white 
man's  laws  and  white  man's  courts — I  felt  sad,  because,  if  you  submit  them  to  the 
white  man's  laws  as  they  stand  to-day,  and  as  the  law  stands  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  you  will  find  that  the  Indian  will  be  ground  to  powder.  You  will  say  that  I 
am  a  retrogressive  man,  and  belong  to  the  old  regime.  I  am  not.  I  want  to  see 
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things  go  forward,  but  I  want  to  see  that  sympathy,  that  pity,  that  love,  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  brought  down,  shown  toward  this  people.  I  feel  that  we  are 
to  bear  with  them,  and  not  use  hard  measures  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  our 
ways.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  as  much  sympathy  with  these  views  as  I  think  there 
should  be.  I  would  give  them  the  protection  of  the  law;  but  I  would  not  put  them 
•where  they  will  be  burdened  with  three  times  as  much  taxes  as  the  white  man,  who 
is  their  neighbor.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  a  nonresident  is  taxed  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  man  who  is  on  the  soil.  If  an  Indian  becomes  a  nonresident,  I 
do  not  know  what  he  can  do  for  his  protection.  White  men  would  impose  on  him 
burdens;  and,  if  that  is  going  to  be  the  result,  the  Indian  will  be  a  very  unhappy 
man. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  I  was  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and,  going  up  and  down,  1 
saw  things  that  made  me  sick.  It  was  a  reservation  where  it  was  claimed  that 
great  advance  had  been  made.  Twelve  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  had 
taken  up  their  allotments,  almost  to  a  man.  The  cost  of  carrying  on  that  reserva- 
tion— the  agent's  salary,  the  service,  the  farmer,  and  the  like — is  something  like 
$4,500  a  year.  I  found  eighty  families  who  to-day  have  nothing  at  all  in  their  lodges 
to  eat.  These  were  men  who  had  been  working  during  this  season  and  last.  They 
had  planted  their  wheat,  done  their  best,  but  there  was  no  crop ;  and,  as  a  result, 
they  are  starving.  I  went  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  they  have  no  food.  They  are 
children  yet,  and  they  need  to  be  helped  along.  They  can  not  be  thrown  into  the 
•water  and  compelled  to  swim.  If  they  attempt  it,  many  will  sink.  I  came  upon 
one  wigwam  where  sixteen  women  were  gathered.  Fifteen  of  them  had  been  invited 
by  the  sixteenth  because  she  had  something  to  eat.  I  saw  the  great  pot  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  group.  It  had  in  it  a  brown,  ugly  mixture,  and  I  found  it  was  flour,  mixed 
with  water  and  choke  cherries  pounded  up,  with  the  pits  left  in  to  "fill  up."  You 
remember  the  story  of  the  woman  in  Scripture  who  had  a  little  meal  and  a  little 
cruse  of  oil ;  ancl  she  baked  a  cake  for  herself  and  child,  that  they  might  eat  it  and 
die.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  condition  of  this  people.  They  told  me  they  did 
not  know  where  the  next  meal  would  come  from;  and  some  of  these  women  had 
babies  in  their  arms.  I  feel  that  Christian  people  ought  to  put  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  and  help  them.  Wherever  we  know  there  is  suffering,  we  ought  to 
help  it  if  we  can.  I  am  a  missionary  bishop,  and  the  missionary  bishop  is  generally 
in  the  begging  attitude.  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Trinity  College,  of  Oxford,  and 
in  the  campus  I  saw  the  statue  of  a  bishop  in  his  robes,  and  his  right  hand  was 
uplifted,  as  if  in  benediction.  I  asked  whom  it  represented;  and,  in  answering,  I 
was  told  the  story  of  a  layman  who  saw  the  statue  and  asked,  as  I  had  done,  whom 
it  represented,  and  they  told  him  Bishop  Brownell.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  evidently  not 
a  missionary  bishop."  "  Why  do  you  say  so  ?"  they  questioned.  "  Because,"  said  he, 
' '  a  missionary  bishop  would  not  have  his  hands  so.  He  would  have  them  both  open 
and  stretched  out."  Again  I  stretch  out  both  of  mine  in  behalf  of  the,ae  people. 

No  collection  wasx  taken  up,  but  Mr.  Smiley  placed  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  left 
it  there  for  free  offerings  at  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  several  hundred  dollars 
•were  given  in  this  way  for  the  starving  Indians  of  whom  Bishop  Walker  had 
spoken. 

Professor  PAINTER.  This  condition  of  want  may  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
In  one  region  I  passed  through  a  field  of  50  acres,  where  there  would  not  be  2  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  is  absolute  want  for  both  white  people  and  Indians.  The  whites 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way,  but  there  must  be  pressure  upon  Congress  for 
immediate  relief  for  these  Indians. 

Gen.  C.  H.  HOWARD.  There  are  no  funds  available  without  an  appropriation  from 
Congress.  That  will  not  meet  before  December,  and  the  people  can  not  wait  till  then. 

The  following  letter  was  submitted  by  Gen.  C.  H.  Howard: 

Gen.  C.  H.  HOWARD  : 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  Your  remark  to  me  the  other  day  calls  to  my  mind  the  very  enjoy- 
able meeting  I  had  with  the  Indian  workers  at  Lake  Mohonk  two  years  ago ;  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  possibly,  as  the  friends  of  the  Indians  meet  again,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  them  to  know  of  our  Indian. 

You  will  remember  that  we  offered,  when  there,  to  educate  one  Indian  free ;  that 
is,  give  him  board  and  tuition  the  same  as  would  be  furnished  other  cadets  at  $450. 
The  proposition  was  turned  over  to  a  committee;  but.  as  they  never  acted  in  the 
matter,  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  responsibilty  of  doing  it  last  year.  After  some 
little  investigation  and  correspondence  we  accepted  an  Indian  from  the  Ptiyallup 
Agency  school  near  Tacoma,  by  the  name  of  Archie  Isaac.  His  mother  is  a  full- 
blooded  Skohomish ;  his  father,  a  half-blooded  Squaxon.  He  is  about  17  years  of 
age,  and  entered  our  sophomore  class  one  year  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  bore 
off  the  scholarship  prize,  costing  $25.  We  do  not  mean  by  that  that  he  was  highest 
in  the  school  in  attainments,  but  the  prize  was  for  best  grade  of  work  done.  His 
studies  were  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  Latin,  including  reading 
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and  spelling  as  daily  exercises.  His  average  for  the  year  was  95£;  and,  as  fourteen 
•other  cadets  stood  above  90,  we  think  it  nothing  derogatory  to  their  credit  that 
Isaac  came  in  ahead.  He  is  to  remain  here  two  years  longer,  when  he  will  be  ready 
for  the  Latin  scientific  course  in  Dartmouth  College.  We  have  secured  to  him  a 
four  years'  scholarship  free  there,  which  also  includes  his  board.  It  is  a  condition 
(which,  of  course,  we  can  not  enforce)  that,  when  through  with  his  studies,  he  is  to 
return  to  his  own  people  either  as  a  lawyer,  doctor,  or  teacher,  including  the  min- 
istry. He  has  decided  on  the  law. 

We  regard  him  as  a  very  promising  young  man,  quiet,  straightforward  in  every 
respect. 

Wishing  you  a  very  pleasant  trip  and  visit  to  this  year's  conference,  I  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

H.  P.  DAVIDSON,  President. 

NORTHWESTERN  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  ILL. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson  was  invited  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Nelson,  as  representing  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  after 
indulging  in  some  pleasantries,  went  011  to  say:  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
the  members  of  this  conference,  yet  it  is  also  matter  of  fact,  that  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  among  the  Indian  tribes  equals  that  of  nearly  all  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  combined.  It  has  been  quietly,  but  most  earnestly,  prose- 
cuted for  years,  and  extends  over  a  large  area.  Beginning  at  Point  Barrow,  the 
most  northerly  missionary  station  in  the  world,  it  extends  southward  among  our 
American  Indians,  and  reaches  its  southern  limit  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona ;  while  eastward  it  embraces  work  done  among  the  tribes  in  the  Catta- 
raugus  Reservation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  and  heroism  which  this  work  represents  can 
only  be  appreciated'by  those  who  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  history  of 
Christian  missions  among  the  Indians.  It  requires  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  bury 
one's  self,  as  our  Mr.  Stevenson  has  done,  amid  snow  and  ice,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Alaska,  where  communication  from  the  civilized  world  can  only  reach  him 
once  a  year,  and  where,  unaided  save  of  God,  he  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  lift- 
ing the  dull  and  sodden  weight  of  heathen  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  light 
and  hope  of  Christian  intelligence.  Further  south  Mr.  Gambell,  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Island  Mission,  is  displaying  a  like  heroism.  Some  years  since  this  island  was 
swept  by  famine,  till  all  missionary  endeavor  had  to  be  abandoned.  Recently  the 
old  mission  station  was  offered  to  our  board,  provided  we  could  find  a  man  with 
sufficient  courage  to  face  the  hardship  of  the  field.  We  found  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  woman  as  well,  his  noble  wife,  ready  to  go  into  this  veritable  exile,  that  they 
might  carry  thither  the  story  of  the  love  of  God. 

They  sailed  for  their  destination,  carrying  their  supply  of  provisions  with  them. 
But  the  whaling  ship  in  which  they  had  taken  passage  refused  to  land  them  at  the 
island,  and  carried  them  and  their  supplies  on  to  Port  Clarence.  They  can  not  have 
their  food  supplies  carried  back  and  delivered  till  many  months  have  passed.  Mean- 
while they  have  determined  to  find  their  way  to  the  island,  and  subsist  on  fish  and 
blubber,  and  such  other  diet  as  the  natives  feed  upon.  This  is  the  kind  of  heroism 
in  Indian  work  which  has  been  and  is  being  duplicated  over  and  over  again. 

One  can  not  go  into  detail  in  describing  the  work  being  done  by  our  board  among 
the  various  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  Minnesota,  in  South  Dakota,  in  Iowa, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  in  all  of  which,  as  a  church,  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  lift  the  Indians  into  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  a  Christian  man- 
hood. Through  our  industrial  schools  we  are  educating  our  Indian  boys  and  girls 
in  such  a  variety  of  handicraft  as  will  stimulate  the  ambition  for  self-support.  We 
are  putting  within  their  reach  the  elements  of  helpful  knowledge;  but,  above  and 
beyond  all  things  else,  we  are  seeking  their  renewal  of  heart,  and  striving  to  bring 
them  into  loyal  relation,  not  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  to  the  Christ  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve. 

The  prostration  of  our  industries  throughout  the  land  during  the  past  year  or 
more  has  resulted  in  diminishing  the  gifts  to  our  boards,  and  we  have  felt  the  pres- 
sure not  a  little.  Add  to  this  fact  our  relinquishment  of  all  Government  aid  in  sup- 
port of  our  Indian  schools,  a  factor  of  some  $30,000  or  more,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  the  noble  women  of  our  church  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  support  of 
our  Indian  work,  have  had  occasion  for  serious  thought  and  a  new  consecration  of 
energy.  But  nothing  seems  to  daunt  them,  and  they  have  faced  these  heavier 
responsibilities  with  an  unwearied  zeal  and  with  a  boundless  faith.  A  few,  a  very 
few,  of  our  weakest  schools  have  been  temporarily  closed,  the  attendance  at  Tucson, 
Sisseton,  and  Sitka,  slightly  curtailed;  but  even  these  changes  have  been  compen- 
sated for  by  the  new  emphasis  put  upon  higher  education  in  such  schools  as  those  at 
the  Sisseton  Agency  and  Muskogee,  where  we  are  seeking  to  educate  native  teachers 
for  work  among  their  tribes.  The  school  at  Muskogee,  so  pleasantly  associated  with 
the  name  and  work  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  has  been  erected  into  an  institution  to 
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be  known  hereafter  as  "  Henry  Kendall  College,"  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  long  the  senior  secretary  of  our  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  whose  splendid  service  the  Presbyterian  Church  can 
never  outlive. 

This  conference  may  count  upon  the  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  every  aggressive  movement  that  has  for  its  aim  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indian  in  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  in  all  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  a  redeemed  manhood. 

Mrs.  QUINTOX.  The  Baptists  have  1,100  teachers  and  missionaries  at  work,  35  of 
them  fn  Indian  service.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  built 
several  new  churches  and  chapels,  and  are  making  progress  on  all  lines.  They  are 
greatly  interested  in  Oklahoma,  and  have  several  new  missions. 

I  am  also  to  speak  of  our  Woman's  Indian  Association's  missionary  work.  Several 
of  our  missions  have  been  transferred.  The  one  among  the  Piegans  of  Montana, 
with  its  160  acres  of  land,  its  new  missionary  cottage  and  chapel,  and  all  the  fur- 
nishings, has  been  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  New  York.  It 
cost  over  $4,000.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  our  association  thus  to  do  pioneer 
work  and  establish  missions  in  otherwise  unprovided  Indian  tribes,  and  we  think 
the  plan  a  generous  one.  Our  only  motive  in  this  department  of  labor  is  to  establish 
a  good,  mission  in  every  destitute  tribe,  and  then  transfer  it  to  one  of  the  great 
denominational  societies.  The  new  mission  of  our  Massachusetts  auxiliary  has  been 
reported  by  Miss  Dewey,  secretary  of  that  society.  There  are  other  officers  from 
our  different  State  associations  here.  The  Spok'anes  of  Washington  have  long 
pleaded  for  a  school  and  mission,  and  our  Rhode  Island  association  has  just  opened 
one  among  them.  We  have,  in  this  conference,  heard  the  cry  of  the  literally  starv- 
ing, and  it  is  agonizing  to  see  starvation  in  the  midst  of  shiploads  of  bread.  But 
Indians  are  also  starving  spiritually,  and  in  the  midst  of  60,000,000  Christians. 
Every  tribe  of  Indians  should  have  a  good  mission  before  the  year  1900  strikes,  and 
we  are  trying  to  help  find  supplies  for  this  work.  Our  Seminole  mission  in  Florida 
was  given,  as  planned,  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  southern  Florida  last  Christmas. 
Our  State  missions  are  all  prospering,  and  our  day  school  at  Greenville,  Cal.,  has 
become  a  boarding  school,  with  80  pupils. 

As  to  work,  we  have  always  believed  that  the  Indian  should  finally  be  left  to 
"sink  or  swim,"  and  we  recognize  that  the  day  is  near  when  he  must  try  this;  but 
the  rocks  of  needless  difficulties  should  not  be  dropped  upon  him  as  he  struggles 
with  the  waves.  We  believe  he  should  be  protected  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  too  much  paternalism.  We  do  believe  in  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Austin  Abbott  regarding  courts  and  laws,  and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
finish  the  needed  work  not  otherwise  provided  for.  One  speaker  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  police  Alaska.  We  think  that  Congress  should  be  policed,  morally.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  that,  and  Christian  voters  can  do  it.  The  Mohonk  Conference  can 
do  it.  Voters  must  look  after  good  agents,  for  good  agents  are  the  vital  interest. 
Voters  can  demand  the  nomination  of  such  agents  as  the  Christian  public  requires. 
Mohonk  can  do  a  vast  deal  for  this,  for  it  touches  the  leading  Christian  editors  and 
others  who  could  accomplish  this.  One  name  illustrates  the  vast  moral  power 
which  such  a  body  as  this  could  use ;  it  is  Parkhnrst!  Eight  or  ten  years  should 
finish  this  Indian  work.  Why  drag  it  over  thirty?  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  needs 
work,  orders  for  work,  and  markets  for  his  work;  and  he  needs  education.  But  it 
is  "  the  man  inside  the  Indian,"  as  Dr.  Rider  said,  who  needs  the  most  and  best, 
and  that  is  moral  and  spiritual  help.  With  this  he  can  bear  all  the  new  dangers  of 
his  new  liberty  and  citizenship ;  and  with  this  "he  will  succeed,  for  "  to  know  God 
is  eternal  life,"  and  eternal  life  begins  now  and  here. 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  asked  to  speak  about  the  work  of  the  Methodists. 
Mrs.  FISK.  You  will  remember  that  last  fall  the  Methodist  Church  seemed  to  be 
tinder  a  ban  of  censure  because  of  the  suspension  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
work  in  Unalaska,  and  I  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  things.  In 
less  than  a  month  after  that  time  the  Methodist  women  honored  me  with  the  presi- 
dency of  their  society,  and  my  first  duty  was  to  go  to  Minneapolis  to  confer  with 
the  board  of  bishops,  asking  their  permission  to  go  on  with  the  Unalaska  School. 
I  there  learned  that  the  cause  of  suspension  was  because  of  the  opinion  that  we  had 
never  had  permission  to  enter  upon  the  work.  We  carry  on  our  work  in  harmony 
with  our  general  missionary  committee.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  had,  however,  found 
a  letter,  written  ten  years  ago,  authorizing  the  women  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  to  enter  on  this  work,  and  my  own  good  husband,  whose  voice  has  so  often 
been  heard  here,  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  ,  The  letter  was  read,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  by  the  bishop,  who  had  objected  to  reopening  the  school.  A 
rising  vote  was  taken,  and  general  consent  was  given  for  the  women  to  again 
take  up  the  school.  We  now  have  the  school  under  our  care.  Government  supplies 
the  schoolhouse  and  we  support  the  children.  The  women  of  the  Methodist  Church 
are  doing  a  magnificent  work,  and  so  are  the  women  of  other  denominations.  As  I 
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was  sitting  here  a  few  moments  since  I  counted  women  from  seven  different  denom- 
inations, and  I  wondered  to  which  one  I  belonged,  because  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  each. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  mission ary  from  which  I  wish  to  read  an  extract. 
It  commends  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  Unalaska 
School.  From  that  school  have  gone  out  two  of  our  girls  who  have  married,  and  who 
now  have,  I  am  told  by  missionaries,  the  only  respectable  homes  within  that  com- 
munity, outside  of  the  school : 

UNALASKA,  June  SO,  1894. 

DEAR  MADAM:  I  have  been  in  Unalaska  for  several  days,  and  have  spent  my  time 
at  your  school.  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  hear  the  impression  of  a 
stranger  concerning  it. 

I  am  just  on  the  way  up  the  Yukon  to  begin  just  such  a  school  under  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Chapman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard;  and  so 
I  have  been  especially  interested  in  it  myself,  and  have  taken  pains  to  learn  all  the 
details  of  the  work.  And  it  gives  me  new  courage  to  see  what  wonderful  results 
may  be  accomplished  by  patient,  faithful  work  in  Christian  faith.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuck,  under  the  great  disadvantages  of  crowded  quarters,  and,  I  should  judge,  lim- 
ited means,  very  great  opposition,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  terri- 
ble immorality  of  the  natives,  and  so  many  incoming  sailors— how  they  have  stood 
their  ground  and  accomplished  the  results  they  have  is  wonderful. 

I  was  there  twelve  hours  yesterday,  and  a  good  part  of  the  day  before,  as  well  as 
of  Sunday,  and  saw  the  girls  at  work,  at  play,  at  meals,  in  school,  and  at  worship. 
A  happier,  more  contented,  more  harmonious  set  I  never  saw.  There  was  no  quarel- 
ing  anywhere,  and  each  did  her  own  share  of  work,  like  a  hive  of  busy  bees.  They 
laugh  and  play  and  sing  and  bustle  about,  bright  and  happy  and  natural,  and  yet  as 
orderly  as  one  would  find  anywhere. 

The  discipline  is  excellent  without  depressing  them,  and  if  the  babel  of  voices 
gets  too  high,  a  tap  of  the  bell  or  a  word  is  sufficient  to  bring  quiet.  They  stand 
well  in  reading  with  girls  in  any  public  schools  anywhere,  and  write  well;  and  yet 
these  girls  were  wild  untaught  Indians,  or  half-breeds,  speaking,  only  their  own 
language,  and  dirty  beyond  conception,  and  unused  to  any  civilized  habits.  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  neat  rooms,  clean  floors,  wash  hanging  on  the  line,  ironed  aprons 
and  dresses,  nicely  made  beds,  dresses  they  themselves  had  made — all  the  work  of 
these  girls,  even  the  tiny  ones  taking  part  as  far  as  they  are  able ;  and  the  lunch  and 
dinners,  with  excellent  bread,  was  entirely  their  own  doing,  etc. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  of  Mrs.  Tuck's  work,  and  I  wish  she  could  have  many  inter- 
ested in  it  as  well.  It  is  saving  these  girls  from  a  most  horrible  degradation,  such 
as  one  shudders  even  to  know  of;  and  every  Christian  woman  who  values  her  sacred 
womanhood  ought  to  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  any,  even  a  small  part,  in  helping  to 
keep  them  out  of  it,  and  to  save  them  not  only  to  do  their  work  in  the  world  and 
make  it  so  much  the  better,  but  for  eternal  life. 

I  remain,  yours,  sincerely,  BERTHA  W.  SABINE. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  TELLER. 

Mrs.  Myra  Frye,  of  Maine,  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Friends. 

Mrs.  MYRA  FRYE.  Our  work  is  largely  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  northeast 
corner,  among  the  eight  remnants  of  tribes.  We  have  also  two  missions  in  the 
Cherokee  country  and  a  large  boarding  school  among  the  Osages.  Among  the 
wilder  tribes  in  Oklahoma  we  have  three  missions.  The  most  of  the  missions  are 
doing  very  well.  In  1887  I  visited  the  Modocs.  One  of  the  fighters  in  that  war, 
Steamboat  Frank,  had  been  converted,  and  was  very  desirous  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible.  He  afterwards  came  to  Maine,  and  I  had  a  little  care  of  him  during  his  last 
years  of  failing  health,  for  he  was  in  consumption  when  he  reached  us.  He  spent 
his  last  three  weeks  in  my  home,  and  I  was  never  in  the  presence  of  a  more  gentle- 
manly person.  He  was  a  thorough  Christian,  and  I  have  said  in  my  heart  again 
and  again  how  much  Christ  can  do  for  anyone  who  believes  In  him.  If  we  want  to 
give  civilization  to  the  Indians,  we  must  give  them  the  power  that  makes  us  to  be 
civilized,  and  helps  us  to  stand.  If  we  build  on  the  right  foundation,  we  shall  save 
our  Indians.  It  is  Jt  grand  work. 

i  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bullard,  of  Boston,  was  asked  to  report  for  the  work  that  Unitarians 
are  doing  among  the  Indians.  She  was  introduced  not  only  as  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indian  Association,  but  as  the  sister  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University. 

Mrs.  BULLARD.  Your  introduction,  Mr.  President,  is  in  all  ways  the  kindest  that 
you  could*possibly  give  me.  I  speak  here  of  a  contract  school  which  will  be  obliged  to 
remain  a  contract  school  during  the  present  biisiness  depression.  Our  smaller 
churches  have  reduced  their  gifts  this  year,  and  our  larger  churches  have  not  increased 
their  contributions.  Should  we  reject  Government  aid,  our  instruction  must  suffer. 
Our  contract  obliged  us  to  furnish  teaching  in  carpentry,  farming,  blacksmithiug, 
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washing,  cooking,  and  other  housework,  besides  the  school  instruction;  and,  when 
we  are  able  to  obtain  a  kindergartner,  we  have  her  assistance  with  the  younger 
children.  All  of  these  departments  require  a  large  force  of  teachers.  Our  school  is 
administered  in  the  usual  way.  It  has  but  one  peculiarity  worth  mentioning.  We 
have,  from  the  beginning,  required  that  all  our  teachers  and  all  the  persons  employed 
in  our  various  departments  shall  sit  at  table  with  our  Indian  children,  and  that  each 
one  shall  be  responsible  for  the  behavior  and  table  manners  of  a  certain  number  of 
children.  Many  visitors  have  commended  this  arrangement,  and  have  thought  that 
it  brought  our  children  forward  in  the  social  life  which  we  desire  for  them  faster 
than  any  other  system.  Others  have  thought  that  it  was  too  great  a  demand  upon 
our  teachers.  Our  children  are  like  so  many  other  Indian  pupils,  affectionate,  intel- 
ligent, and  docile.  They  win  the  love  of  all  their  teachers.  General  Marshall,  who, 
I  am  sure,  is  not  forgotten  in  this  conference,  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  and 
carrying  on  of  this  school.  He  visited  it,  and  was  much  charmed  with  these  little 
Crow  children. 

There  is  much  objection  to  the  contract  schools  on  the  ground  that  they  are  sec- 
tarian. In  this  school  we  are  not  trying  to  make  the  children  Unitarians.  We  are- 
trying  to  rescue  them  from  the  surrounding  degradation  which  I  could  not  exagger- 
ate to  you.  We  teach  them  their  little  morning  and  evening  hymns.  We  teach  them 
to  pray,  and  we  give  them  their  Sunday  lessons  such  as  you  give  to  your  children 
in  your  own  homes.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  them  Christians. 

Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  in. 

MISS   CORNELIUS   AS  A  NURSE. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  Indian 
Association  is  the  one  referred  to  on  page  — : 

"  I  wish  that  anyone  who  still  believes  that  the  l  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian' 
could  have  been  here  the  last  nine  weeks  and  seen  your  dear  Miss  C.  by  the  bedside 
of  my  suffering  s.ister.  She  has  lain  at  the  point  of  death  with  heart  disease;  and 
such  loving,  faithful,  intelligent  care  as  this  Indian  girl  has  given  I  have  never  seen 
equaled.  She  has  endeared  herself  to  all  our  hearts,  and  I  often  tell  her  that  I  wish 
every  Indian  girl  in  the  West  could  become  a  trained  nurse.  And  with  such  '  object 
lessons7  in  our  homes  the  Indian  problem  would  be  solved.  Words  fail  me  when  I 
attempt  to  tell  what  Miss  C.  has  been  to  us  all.  Clear-headed,  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency, keen-eyed,  a  true  Christian,  scorning  all  deceit,  knowing  no  fatigue  till  all 
dirty  is  done — this  is  what  she  is — no !  I  can  not  tell  all  she  is.  I  wanted  to  write 
this  to  you  who  bear  this  race  so  upon  your  heart,  and  hereafter  I  trust  I  may,  in 
some  small  way,  help  on  a  cause  which  will  ever  be  first  in  my  heart  and  prayers." 


SIXTH  SESSION. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT,  October  12. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  o'clock. 

President  GATES.  We  have  never  held  a  conference  where  there  has  been  so  few 
teachers  with  us  from  the  Indian  schools.  The  teachers'  institutes  in  the  West  have 
brought  the  teachers  together  at  points  nearer  the  field,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  few  have  found  their  way  to  this  conference.  Many  of  us,  however,  will 
always  remember  with  delight  the  appearance  here  of  such  workers  as  Dr.  Riggs 
and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Robertson,  and  others.  A  letter  has  come  from  Miss  Robert- 
son to  Miss  Dawes,  in  which  she  sends  greeting.  All  those  who  would  like  to  have 
Miss  Dawes  convey  to  Miss  Robertson  our  greetings  in  return  will  say  "  aye." 

A  chorus  of  "  ayes  "  was  the  response. 

President  GATES.  Let  us  not  forget  these  teachers.  Here  is  a  side  light  on  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing.  The  Indian  women  of  South  Dakota,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bishop  Hare,  last  year  contributed  $2, 000  to  missions.  That  does  not  look  as  though 
we  were  contributing  too  much. 

We  can  not  always  pause  to  take  note  of  those  who  have  worked  with  us  and  passed 
on  to  the  larger  freedom  and  richer  life  beyond  the  river.  If  we  were  to  speak  espe- 
cially of  each  of  our  friends  who  pass  away,  we  should  perhaps  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  past,  and  at  these  meetings  our  hearts  would  be  too  grievously  saddened 
by  thoughts  of  our  loss.  Yet,  when  one  connected  with  so  many  reforms  as  was 
Elbert  B.  Monroe,  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  great  school  at  Hampton,  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners — one  who 
made  it  evident  that  he  held  his  powers  and  wealth  in  trust  for  service,  one  all  whose- 
interests  were  shared  by  the  wife  whose  life  blended  with  his  in  a  perfect  dual  life. 
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unified  by  entire  devotion  to  unselfish  service  of  others — when  such  a  one  passes  away 
we  must  pause  to  recall  his  example  with  love  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  our  loss.  Mr. 
Monroe  has  passed  away  from  us  since  our  last  meeting,  and  we  can  not  forbear  a 
word  of  loving  tribute.  There  are  other  names  that  come  to  us'in  memory,  names  of 
friends  often  with  us  at  these  conferences,  tried  friends  of  the  Indians— Mr.  Barstow, 
of  Providence,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  once  its  chairman, 
long  and  honorably  identified  with  the  best  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians,  and 
others  to  whom  I  may  not  now  refer.  Time  presses,  and  we  have  still  work  to  do, 
such  work  as  they  wonld  bid  us  turn  to  rather  than  dwell  too  regretfullyvupon  their 
memory. 

And  first  let  me  introduce  to  yon  President  Magill,  formerly  of  Swarthmore  College. 

President  MAGILL.  I  have  looked  back,  as  I  have  been  sitting  here,  over  the  ten 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  appeared  in  these  conferences.  I  remember  how 
with  bated  breath  we  dared  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  as  the  violation  of 
an  Indian  treaty.  I  remember  how  some  of  us  were  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
breaking  up  these  little  nations  inside  of  this  great  nation.  A  little  later  we  listened 
to  Senator  Dawes's  eloquent  statement,  that  has  now  passed  into  a  law;  and,  now 
that  I  come  back  here  after  an  absence  of  three  or  four  years,  what  do  I  find?  I 
hear  propositions  to  sweep  away  the  entire  reservation  system.  I  hear  all  kinds  of 
schemes  for  uplifting  the  Indians,  discussions  maintained  in  the  best  of  spirit  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons.  We  have  here  represented  nearly  all  of  the  religious  denom- 
inations of  this  country;  and,  while  they  differ  in  detail,  in  ininutia,  they  are  so 
alike  in  spirit  that  the  wife  of  our  lamented  president  of  this  conference  says  that, 
though  she  can  count  seven  denominations  here  represented,  she  is  so  in  sympathy 
with  all  that  she  hardly  knows  to  which  she  belongs.  That  is  the  right  spirit.  We 
all  agree  on  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  We  all  agree  on  those  points  which  bear 
on  daily  life  and  conduct,  which  are  the  fundamental  essentials,  after  all.  So  this 
body,  differing  in  details,  agrees  in  the  main  principles.  The  object  of  us  all  is  to 
lift  up  the  Indian  to  the  high  level  of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.  We 
differ  only  as  to  methods.  I  represent  one  branch  of  Friends,  sometimes  called  the 
Hicksite  branch.  I  wish  we  could  point  to  a  better  record  of  what  we  have  done. 
Feeling  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that  we  ought  to  do,  1  was  asked  this  summer  to 
present  to  our  general  biennial  conference  the  present  duty  of  Friends  toward  the 
Indian  race.  I  tried  thereto  emphasize  two  points;  one  was  that,  disregarding  all 
religious  affiliations,  we  should  do  what  we  could  toward  securing  the  right  kind  of 
legislation  for  the  Indian,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  way  to  do  this  so  effectually 
as  by  joining  the  National  Indian  Rights  Association,  of  which  Herbert  Welsh,  the 
honored  secretary,  and  the  president,  Mr.  Garrett,  are  here  present  with  us,  actively 
engaged  in  this  conference. 

But  what  can  we  do  in  our  own  body?  I  said  that  we  ought  by  all  means  to  estab- 
lish a  boarding  school  for  Indian  children,  to  teach  them  not  only  letters  biyfc  indus- 
tries, and  to  give  them  moral  and  religious  training;  that  we  should  present  to  the 
Indian  our  beautiful  and  simple  system  of  religion.  It  is  easily  understood,  and  it 
bears  on  all  the  points  of  his  daily  life  and  conduct  and  on  the  formation  of  his  char- 
acter. But  I  am  here  not  to  give  instruction  but  to  get  inspiration,  and  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  in  the  sessions  of  this  conference  and  in  private  conversation 
with  the  different  members.  I  have  since  coming  here  changed  my  mind  as  to  what 
our  Indian  school  should  be  and  where  it  should  be  established.  I  at  first  supposed 
that  the  place  of  all  others  was  among  the  Navajoes,  where  there  are  3,000  children, 
with  190  in  school.  I  believed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  start  there ;  I  have  heard  that 
course  suggested.  Since  I  have  come  here  I  have  gradually  changed  my  mind,  and 
I  now  believe  that  the  sweeping  away  of  the  entire  reservation  system  is  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  we  should  exercise  all  our  influence  to  educate  and  direct  the  Indian 
away  from  the  reservation  and  to  lift  him  up  and  prepare  him  for  citizenship,  and 
not  send  him  back  as  a  missionary  unless  he  is  moved  to  go.  By  all  means,  then,  let 
him  go,  if  he  is  led  to  that  work;' but  let  him  go  wherever  he  will,  just  as  other  citi- 
zens do.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  our  school 
somewhere  in  the  East,  and  not  in  ,the  West ;  or,  if  in  the  West,  then  not  on  a  reser- 
vation, but  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi.  While  I  believe  that 
great  good  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  other  fields,  I  believe  that  now  we  should 
turn  our  attention  especially  to  a  school  or  schools  established  off'  the  reservations. 

Dr.  STRIEBY.  A  year  ago  I  laid  before  you  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  murder  of 
our  missionary  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
thing  stands  to-day,  and,  because  some  persons  are  here  this  year  who  were  not  here 
last  year,  I  will  briefly  recount  what  went  before.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  thou- 
sand' miles  beyond  Sitka.  It  is  the  most  western  point  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  point  was  this  little  village  of  about  500  Eskimos.  We  had  a  mission  there  two 
years  ago,  consisting  of  two  men  and  their  wives.  Very  soon  the  Government  asked 
us  if  we  could  not  allow  one  of  these  men  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  reindeer  herd 
was  to  be  established,  at  Port  Clarence;  and  we  consented.  The  school  had  grown 
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wonderfully.  Mr.  Tliointou  and  his  wife  were  left  there  alone  after  the  departure 
of  the  other  missionary  and  his  wife.  He  had  been  threatened  with  danger,  but 
was  not  willing  to  leave.  On  the  midnight  of  the  17th  of  August  a  rap  was  heard 
at  his  door;  and  supposing  that  someone  had  come  to  him  for  medicine,  he  rose  and 
went  to  the  door.  There  came  a  shot,  and  he  fell,  and  never  spoke  again.  His  poor 
wife  had  to  spend  from  midnight  to  daylight  in  the  horror  of  that  situation,  with 
darkness  all  around,  not  knowing  what  moment  a  crash  might  coine.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  lifted  her  window  and  called  for  help.  The  people  came;  and  the  men  said 
that  they  would  do  all  that  they  could.  They  caught  two  of  the  three  men  engaged 
in  the  niurder,  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  United  States  flag,  and  shot  them  on 
the  spot.  The  third  man,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  plot,  escaped.  Captain 
Healey,  of  the  Bear,  came  along  pretty  soou  after,  and  found  no  signal  out.  No  one 
came  to  the  shore  to  meet  him.  He  sent  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  Mr. 
Thornton  lying  dead,  and  a  note  from  Mrs.  Thornton  saying  that  she  was  gone  to 
Mr.  Lopp's.  He  went  there,  and  brought  her  back  to  look  after  her  things,  and  then 
took  her  to  San  Francisco.  She  is  now  a  woman  sad  at  heart,  broken  in  liealth  and 
spirits. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result?  We  asked  Mr.  Lopp  if  he  would  not  return  again 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  reestablish  the  school.  He  consented  to  do  so.  He 
returned;  and  what  did  he  find?  He  found  the  building  and  the  supplies  and  alias 
safe  as  they  were  the  day  Mrs.  Thornton  locked  up  and  went  away.  He  found  that 
the  leader  of  the  murderers  had  come  back,  and  had  been  taken  by  the  people; 
and  his  own  uncle  said  to  him:  "Which  way  will  you  die?  Shall  it  be  by  shooting 
or  hanging?"  He  chose  to  be  shot.  He  led  him  to  the  grave,  and  told  him  to 
bow  his  head;  and  the  uncle  shot  him.  Mr.  Lopp  and  his  wife  are  there,  opening 
the  school  under  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  as  safe  as  here;  and  the  school  will 
go  on.  The  deplorable  thing  is  that  we  have  not  money  to  send  teachers. 

I  know  that  this  matter  of  the  reindeer  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  Eskimo. 
The  whales  and  the  seals  and  the  walrus  have  been  killed  off.  There  was  one  time 
when  there  were  seven  hundred  vessels  that  used  to  go  into  those  waters.  Now  there 
are  only  about  fifty,  and  there  are  very  few  animals  left  to  kill.  If  they  can  have 
the  reindeer,  it  will  afford  meat  and  milk  and  skins  for  clothing  and  beds  and  boats. 
The  boats  will  be  sewed  with  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer.  They  will  furnish  also 
the  best  means  of  transportation  that  that  region  affords.  The  herd  at  Port  Clar- 
ence has  passed  the  winter,  which  was  oue  of  unusual  suffering;  and  there  are  now 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fawns.  Mr.  Lopp  has  taken  his,  and  planted  them  there,  so 
that,  with  the  school  established  in  safety,  and  with  the  reindeer,  we  expect  a  pros- 
perous time. 

President  GATES.  General  Whittlesey  has  received  a  proof  of  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  .of  Indian  Affairs.  General  Whittlesey 
suggests,  that  he  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  essential  points  in  that  report. 

General  WHITTLESEY.  The  following  are  the  facts  I  wish  to  call  attention  to: 

Current  expenses  for  1894 $7,  396,  243.  82 

Current  expenses  for  1895 6,  733,  003. 18 


Difference  in  favor  of  1895 663,  240. 64 

SCHOOL   ENROLLMENT. 

"The  aggregate  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  21,451  pupils,  and  the  average 
attendance  17,096,  being  a  little  over  79  per  cent  of  the  enrollment." 

.SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"  As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  my  estimate  for  school  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  were  less  by  $83,897  than  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 
year.  Those  estimates  had  been  prepared  with  utmost  care,  and  included  only  abso- 
lutely necessary  items;  and  I  said,  'In  my  opinion,  any  reduction  in  the  amounts 
asked  for  will  to  just  that  extent  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  retard  its 
progress.'  Congress,  however,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  appropriation  below  the  esti- 
mate. I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  carry  .011  and  improve  the  school  service  just  so  far 
as  the  appropriation  will  allow. 

11  Moreover,  the  ultimate  end  of  '  absorbing'  our  small  Indian  population  into  our 
school  system,  as  well  as  our  civil  polity,  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  every 
effort  made,  by  pressure  and  persuasion,  to  increase  the  attendance  of  Indian  pupils 
at  public  schools. 

"Many  cordial  replies  have  been  received,  indicating  a  readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  State  school  officials  to  cooperate  with  this  office  in  putting  Indian  youth  into 
public  schools;  and  the  matter  will  be  pushed  vigorously  during  the  coming  school 
year. 
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<(  Amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control  for 
the  fiscal  year  1895: 

Roman  Catholic $359, 215 

Presbyterian  

Congregational 

Martinsburg,  Pa 

Alaska  Training  School 

Episcopal 7,  020 

Friends 10,020 

Mennonite 3,  750 

Middletown,  Cal 

Unitarian 5,  400 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wis 15,120 

Methodist 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 

Miss  Howard 3,000 

Appropriation  for  Lincoln  Institution 20,  040 

Appropriation  for  Hampton  Institute 33,  400 

Woman's  National  Indian  Association 4,  320 

Point  Iroquois,  Mich 600 

Total 1 461,885 

Last  year,  $537,600;  20  per  cent  reduction  from  last  year. 

"  Annual  appropriations  made  by  Government  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools :" 


Year. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

1894.... 

$2,  243,  497 

»8»5 

1895 

2,  060,  695 

1S.  87 

The  next  subject  in  order  was  "How  to  secure  good  agents."  The  first  speaker 
was  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  WELSH.  I  think  we  all  admit  the  great  need  of  a  good  Indian  agent.  One  of 
the  most  important  topics,  in  my  opinion,  and  one  that  has  forced  itself  upon  me  by 
observation,  is  this  that  we  are  about  to  consider,  "  How  to  secure  good  agents." 
For  a  time,  at  least,  the  Indian  agent  must  continue  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem.  At  the  agency  at  Pine  Ridge  and  at  Rosebud,  respec- 
tively, you  find  5,000  to  6,000  Indians  under  the  care  of  an  agent.  It  is  manifest 
that  in  a  community  comparatively  little  advanced  in  civilization  much  will  depend 
upon  the  character,  upon  the  efficiency,  and  upon  the  manly  qualifications  of  the 
agent.  For  example,  at  Rosebud,  under  a  poor  agent  such  as  was  appointed  some 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  that  reservation,  nothing  was  accomplished. 
The  Indians  lived  herded  together,  camped  in  the  central  part  of  the  reservation, 
spending  their  time  in  idleness,  feasting,  and  dancing.  Under  the  agent  who  suc- 
ceeded the  incumbent  referred  to— an  earnest,  reliable,  Christian  man— an  immense 
advance  was  made  in  getting  Indians  to  move  out  upon  farming  land.  Everything 
moved  forward.  Under  the  operation  of  the  spoils  system,  Major  Wright,  in  the 
middle  of  his  excellent  work,  was  removed;  and  under  the  first  Democratic  Admin- 
istration a  very  inferior  man  was  put  in  his  place.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
his  office,  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  progress  of  the  people,  was  surrounded 
by  inefficient  agency  employees,  and  the  work  on  Indian  civilization  went  back- 
ward. Under  his  successor,  young  Mr.  Wright,  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  great 
force,  and  vigor,  a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  this  field. 
Enough  by  way  of  illustration.  No,  I  will  take  one  more  illustration. 

At  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  where  one  man,  Major  McLaughlin,  has  been 
at  work  for  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  great  advance  among  the  Indians.  At 
Pine  Ridge,  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  two  inefficient  agents — one 
appointed  under  a  Democratic,  the  other  under  a  Republican,  Administration — the 
latter  fled  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in  1890,  and  called  upon  the  military  for 
assistance.  Indeed,  the  outbreak  was  produced  through  just  such  inefficiency 
and  cowardice,  whereas  at  Standing  Rock,  where  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  took 
place,  the  outbreak  was  controlled  by  the  Indians  themselves.  If  we  have  a  good 
man  in  one  of  these  positions,  he  has  great  power  for  good  in  this  transition  period. 
It  we  have  a  poor  man,  it  is  a  great  loss.  Under  the  partisan  system,  even  if  we 
replace  a  good  man  by  a  good  man,  there  is  loss;  for  it  takes  some  time  to  acquire 
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experience.  The  present  situation  is  critical,  and  calls  for  prompt  and  discreet 
action  on  the  part  of  all  friends  of  the  Indian. 

President  Cleveland  expressed  his  intention  of  making  United  Slates  Army  officers 
Indian  agents,  although  this  policy  had  long  been  practiced  in  a  modified  form.  I 
know  that  the  friends  of  the  Indians  are  divided  on  the  expediency  ol  this  measure. 
But  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case?  If  we  could  have  civil-service  reform 
carried  out  at  once  in  the  appointment  of  agents,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
this  question ;  but  we  all  know  what  the  iacts  are.  If  we  can  have  men  of  high 
character,  of  proved  ability  and  experience,  we  are  sure  of  successful  results.  We 
have  had  some  such  men  selected  from  the  Army  as  Indian  agents.  Mr.  James  told 
us  that  out  of  four  military  men  as  agents,  whom  we  met  personally,  three  were  doing 
fine  work. 

I  could  mention  others — such  men  as  Captain  Bullis,  Capt.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  Captain 
Beck,  Lieutenant  Plumrner,  and  Captain  Schwan,  and  many  others — par  excellence, 
Captain  Pratt.  My  belief  is  simply  this,  that,  until  we  can  get  the  civil-service 
reform  idea  carried  out  practically  in  Indian  affairs,  it  is  better  to  step  as  far  out- 
side of  the  partisan  plan  as  possible  by  securing  from  the  Army  educated  gentlemen 
whose  record  gives  every  assurance  that  they  will  make  good  agents.  As  soon  as  the 
large  number  of  Republican  agents  who  were  put  in  had  been  turned  out  to  make 
way  for  this  new  policy,  a  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Administration — a 
change  hard  to  account  for.  The  Indian  Rights  Association  protested  against  the 
removal  of  good  civilian  agents,  even  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  good  military 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  all  good  agents  should  be  retained.  Our  views  must 
be  made  clear  on  that  point.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  any  worthy  civilian  put 
out  to  make  room  for  an  army  officer.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  to  be 
a  change,  and  that  army  officers  are  to  be  removed  and  civilians  put  in  their  places. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  It  would  seem  to  indicate  a  return  to  spoils  appointments. 
I  would  therefore  make  this  plea,  that  this  conference  should  express  to  the  Adminis- 
tration the  earnest  hope  that  this  policy  of  employing  army  officers  as  Indian  agents 
shall  not  be  abandoned  at  present,  that  no  military  officer  who  has  proved  his 
efficiency  shall  be  removed,  and  that  no  other  policy  shall  be  adopted  until  the  policy 
of  civil-service  reform  shall  be  brought  into  the  field.  Then  it  matters  not  whether 
we  have  army  officers  or  civilians.  Is  it  not  wise  to  make  such  a  request  as  that  ? 

Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  introduced. 

Professor  MORSE.  I  have  learned,  as  a  teacher,  that  the  thing  which  does  most  to 
educate  is  an  ideal.  The  moment  we  reach  Mohonk  and  come  into  the  presence  of 
our  host,  and  look  out  upon  this  beautiful  region  where  he  has  realized  himself,  we 
come  under  the  power  of  an  ideal  of  character  that  does  us  good,  that  makes  us  wish 
to  be  better,  and  puts  us  into  a  friendly  feeling  toward  all  that  is  good.  It  gives 
one  a  desire  to  help  all  that  is  good.  In  that  way  I  account  for  the  beginning  of  the 
emotions  which  one  feels  here.  As  we  go  on  with  the  conference,  I  am  conscious  of 
another  result,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value.  My  work  is  to  teach  history — Ameri- 
can history;  and,  in  my  efforts  to  do  that,  the  thing  I  chiefly  care  for  is  not  that  the 
young  men  who  come  under  my  charge  shall  know  when  battles  occurred  and  why 
certain  movements  took  place,  but  that,  when  the  work  is  done,  they  shall  go  forth 
into  the  world  better  citizens  for  having  studied  these  things.  When  I  come  here, 
I  come  under  influences  that  tend  to  make  me  a  better  citizen  and  help  me  to  give 
to  others  the  same  inspiration.  Here  we  have  a  large  public  question  dealt  with  in 
a  large  wise  way.  As  we  listen  to  the  different  speakers  and  hear  the  views  of  one 
and  another,  each  speaking  from  a  different  standpoint,  each  supplementing  and 
correcting  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  end  the  true  view  must  appear;  and 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  method  that  prepares  for  citizenship  better  than  almost  any 
instruction  that  is  given  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  else  is  attained, 
the  most  valuable  result  is  that  we  all  go  away  better  American  citizens  as  well  as 
better  and  wiser  friends  of  the  Indian. 

Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  of  Baltimore,  was  introduced. 

Dr.  PROUDFIT.  I  would  not  accept  an  invitation  to  speak  even  for  five  minutes 
were  it  not  that  I  have  felt  that  one  or  two  things  ought  to  be  called  attention  to 
before  we  separate.  1  stand  here  as  a  hereditary  friend  of  the  Indian.  One  of  the 
earliest  recollections  I  have  is  of  an  Indian  woman  who,  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
always  came  round  on  her  way  to  the  South  for  the  winter.  She  used  to  find  shelter 
in  my  father's  house,  and  therefore  my  interest  in  the  Indian  dates  a  great  way  back. 

I  want  now  to  make  two  points.  I  will  illustrate  the  first  by  a  story.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  policy  of  pushing  the  Indian  westward  began,  a  commissioner 
went  to  a  certain  tribe  and  said  the  Government  had  sent  him  to  confer  with  them 
about  moving  westward.  "Let  us  sit  down  on  this  log,"  said  the  chief,  "and  talk 
it  over."  Presently  the  chief  moved  up  against  the  commissioner,  and  said,  "Move 
on."  They  talked  a  little  more  about  it,  and  then  said  the  chief,  "Move  on,"  again. 
And  so  he  kept  moving  him  on,  until  the  commissioner  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  log.  "Move  on,"  said  the  chief.  "I  can  not,"  said  the  commissioner,  "I  am  at 
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the  end  of  the  log."  "Well,"  said  the  chief,  "you  come  to  us  Indians,  and  you  say 
'move  on/  and  'move  on/  and  'move  on/  until  we  have  come  to  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side."  I  fear,  from  the  tone  of  some  remarks  which  I  have  heard  within  the 
last  two  days,  that  some  of  us  have  come  into  the  attitude  of  forgetting  that  they 
have  rights,  too.  Let  us  remember  that  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  here,  even 
though  they  may  have  seemed  to  be  only  cumberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  providence 
of  God  we  must  deal  with  them  righteously.  William  Penu  set  an  example  that 
should  be  followed ;  he  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Indians.  Let  us  not  ignore 
their  inherent  rights. 

Another  point,  and  I  am  thankful  to  Mrs.  Bullard  for  raising  it,  for  we  need  to 
consider  it.  General  Whittlesey  gave  us  some  statistics.  They  are  not  always  dry 
bones  to  me.  I  like  to  hear  tigures.  Some  one  spoke  about  the  denominations 
having  their  hands  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  I  deny  it;  that  is  a  false  imputa- 
tion. Many  of  these  denominational  schools  have  received  some  Government  aid  in 
the  past.  Where  would  these  denominational  schools  have  been  if  they  had  not 
received  some  Government  aid?  But  we  have  never  had  our  hands  in  the  Govern- 
ment Treasury.  We  have  been  helping  the  Government;  we  have  been  saving 
Indians;  we  have  been  preparing  the  way  for  what  we  are  able  to  do  now;  we  have 
been  receiving  aid  and  giving  assistance.  There  is  a  glorious  future  for  the  Indian. 
I  see  the  time  coming  when  Christian  Indians  will  be  multiplied  an  hundredfold. 

Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  was  asked  to  speak. 

THE   AINU  OF  JAPAN. 
[By  Dr.  Henry  Hartahorne.] 

Distant  as  are  North  America  and  Japan  from  each  other  in  space,  naturalists  tell 
us  that  some  trees  and  lesser  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  of  animals,  are  the  same 
or  very  much  alike  in  both.  Thus  a  remote  common  ancestry  is  suggested;  and  the 
oldest'human  inhabitants  of  both  show  some  evidence  of  kinship,  with  not  unlike 
remaining  conditions  which  have  interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  primeval  division  of  the  human  family  took  place  from  its  original 
center,  one  wave  of  migration  moved  around  the  north,  at  a  time  when  probably 
Bering  Strait  was  not  a  strait  at  all,  but  was  continuous  land.  Of  that  swarm  of 
men,  those  who  went  southward  on  this  continent  became,  in  their  descendants,  our 
American  Indians.  Others,  remaining  in  the  colder  regions,  were  progenitors  of  the 
North  Siberians,  Eskimo,  and  Alaskans.  Some  found  their  way  southward  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  Asia,  on  the  Pacific.  Stopped  there  in  their  course  by  the 
ocean,  they  peopled  the  land  which  geological  changes  afterwards  separated  from  the 
continent,  making  the  islands  of  Japan.1  These  became  the  Ainu,  now  left  as  one 
of  the  oldest  peoples  on  the  earth. 

Later,  but  still  beyond  all  certain  historical  record,  another  race  came  across  to 
Japan  from  southern  Asia — a  race  of  more  active  intelligence,  aggressive,  domi- 
nant. These  forefathers  of  the  Japanese  of  to-day  drove  the  Ainu  people  north- 
ward, exterminating  many  of  them  on  the  way.  Now  only  a  remnant  of  them 
survives  in  the  northern  island  of  Yezzo,  now  called  the  Hokkaido.  About  17,000 
of  them  are  there,  besides  a  smaller  number  on  the  fag-end  of  Siberia,  called 
Saghalien,  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  extend  from  Japan  northeast  toward 
Kamchatka. 

These  Ainu  are  now  a  subdued,  depressed,  perishing  race.  Once  they  were  war- 
like, having,  like  our  Indians,  tribal  wars  among  themselves.  Now  they  are  too 
helpless  under  the  feet  of  their  conquerors  ever  to  think  of  war.  Always  hunters, 
they  are  still  hunters  and  fishermen,  the  bear — our  great  grizzly  and  other  bears — 
being  to  them  what  the  buffalo  (bison)  has  been  to  our  Indians;  and  brave  bear 
hunters  they  are. 

They  do  not  look  like  a  very  inferior  race.  They  afe  broad  shouldered,  with  large 
foreheads  and  fine  dark  eyes ;  a  hairy  race,  the  men  having  full  beards — in  this  and 
in  other  respects  differing  from  the  Japanese.  Often  handsomer  than  the  latter, 
they  have  features  more  resembling  the  European  type.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Batch- 
elor,  who  has  lived  among  them  for  eight  years,  and  has  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  their  language,  told  me  that  they  are  not  stupid.  They  can  learn  a  great 
deal  if  they  are  taught.  They  are  gentle,  truthful,  reverent.  Like  our  Indians, 
they  believe  in  one  great  Creator  Spirit,  with  many  subordinate,  unseen  "gods,"  or 
powers  of  nature.  They  have  no  idols,  temples,  or  shrines  of  idolatry,  though  they 
make  many  simple  offerings  to  their  gods.  The  bear  is,  in  some  manner,  sacred  to 
them,  although  they  kill  it  and  eat  its  flesh  for  food.  One  most  unhappy  super- 
stition with  them  is  that  they  must  drink  sake" — rice  beer— in  worship  of  their  gods. 

1  Primeval  connection  of  Japan  with  Asia  is  made  almost  certain  by  facts 'concerning  the  silva  and 
flora  of  Japan  and  Manchuria.  (See  Rein,  Travels  and  Researches  in  Japan.) 
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In  this  way  drunkenness  is  common  among  the  men,  with  ruinous  effects.     This  is 
their  greatest  existing  curse. 

Lately,  after  ages  of  oppression  and  abuse  by  the  Japanese,  Christian  influence 
has  begun  for  them  and  with  them  an  upward  movement.  There  is  now  an  Ainu 
Improvement  Society  in  Sapporo,  the  capital  of  the  Hokkaido.  Not  long  before 
leaving  Japan,  1  was  told  that  twenty  Ainu  families  have  recently  asked,  and  had 
granted  to  them  by  the  authorities,  land  in  severalty.  They  have,  in  consequence, 
little  farms  of  12|  acres  each,  on  which  they  can  live.  Let  us  hope  that  their  rescue 
from  extinction  may  yet  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  PHILIP  C.  GARRETT.  The  business  committee  has  directed  me  to  report  several 
resolutions,  apart  from  the  platform,  which  will  be  offered  for  adoption  by  the  con- 
ference. These  are  resolutions  which  have  been  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  inquire 
whether  any  adequate  official  compilation  of  the  laws  and  decisions  affecting  Indians 
exists  suitable  to  aid  the  duties  of  judges,  attorneys,  commissioners,  and  Indian 
agents,  and  to  report  whether  anything  further  would  be  useful  to  that  purpose. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  a  short  code  of  laws  for  Alaska,  or  to  report  on  the  expediency  and  the  method 
of  procuring  such  a  code." 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  and 
report  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  resolution. 

" Resolved,  That  said  committee  shall  ascertain  what  rules  and  regulations,  if  any, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  under  the  recent  act  of  Congress  in  reference  to  selling 
and  leasing  Indian  lauds,  with  power  to  recommend  to  him  such  revision,  alteration, 
or  additions  as  said  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

"Resolved,  That  the  alienation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  lands  held  in  severalty  by 
Indians  should  be  regulated  and  governed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  same  rules 
and  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  lands  held  by  whites  under 
age,  and  not  otherwise." 

On  motion  this  resolution  was  adopted. 

"  Resolved,  We  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  as  shall  secure 
to  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  colonists  on  Annette  Island  in  Alaska  the  benefits  of  a  town- 
site  law  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  them  each  a  title  to  the  land  upon  such  town  site 
as  shall  be  adapted  to  their  present  circumstances,  and  without  impairing  their 
rights  of  possession  in  the  island  under  existing  laws." 

Adopted. 

The  platform  was  then  read,  and  after  an  hour's  discussion,  during  which  some 
verbal  changes  were  made,  it  was,  on  motion,,  adopted  seriatim  and  as  a  whole.  It 
is  as  follows : 

THE  MOHONK  PLATFORM. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  has  now  completed  twelve  years  of  work  in  the  Indian 
reform.  In  this  period  a  large  advance  has  been  made.  The  interest  of  the  nation 
in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has  been  greatly  increased.  Legislation  has  been 
secured  of  great  value,  culminating  in  the  severalty  law,  the  happy  result  of  which 
will  be  to  break  up  the  reservation  system  and  make  the  Indian  a  citizen.  Great 
principles  have  been  established.  This  conference  regards  it  as  settled  that  the 
Indian  is  to  be  treated  as  a  man,  and  ought  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  other  men. 
The  unfortunate  relation  which  he  has  held  as  a  ward  of  the  nation  is  a  relation 
which  is  incompatible  with  his  manhood,  and  should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  believe  the  Indian  has  all  the  natural  qualifications  necessary  for  his  educa- 
tion, civilization,  and  Christianization ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  while  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  we  must  be  equally  careful  not  to  pauperize 
nor  enervate  him  by  undue  paternalism. 

New  needs  are  constantly  arising;  and  there  is  undoubtedly  work  still  for  all 
friends  of  the  Indian  in  carrying  out  the  principles  already  established  to  their  logi- 
cal results. 

We  find  that,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  Indian,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
to  secure  him  his  rights,  and  to  give  him  a  proper  place  in  the  land  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
zen, and  a  brother. 

The  widespread  corruption  existing  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  the  result  of  its 
present  autonomous  reservation  system,  should  excite  alarm  and  indignation  in  the 
minds  of  all  good  citizens.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  measures  now  being  taken 
by  the  Government  to  induce  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  take  land  in  severalty  and 
exchange  their  tribal  governments  for  a  Territorial  government  may  prove  successful. 

Recent  laws  permitting  Indians  to  lease  their  lauds  are  widely  resulting  in  dis- 
possessing ignorant  Indians  of  their  property  rights,  without  an  adequate  return,  to 
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their  great  disadvantage  and  tho  enriching  of  designing  white  men.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  law  be  so  modified  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Indians  to 
sell  or  lease  their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court,  upon  the  same  principles  which  protect  the  lands  of  minor  heirs  among  the 
whites  from  alienation. 

We  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Indian  be  encouraged  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family  by  work.  On  this  account  we  depreciate  present  condi- 
tions tending  to  make  the  Indian  a  pauper,  such  as  issuing  rations  and  annuities, 
and  the  lack  of  work  and  of  markets  for  Indian  productions.  We  commend  the 
efforts  of  organizations  and  of  individuals  to  provide  work  and  markets,  and  we 
believe  that  rations  and  annuities  should  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  proper 
equivalents  can  be  provided. 

We  reiterate  the  affirmation  of  our  platform  of  1893,  that,  from  funds  now  held 
by  the  United  States  or  hereafter  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  provision 
should  be  made  by  law  for  their  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  local  improvement  and 
taxes,  that  these  burdens  may  not  rest  unjustly  on  the  communities  and  States  which 
include  in  their  territory  the  lands  of  Indians  who  hold  under  a  protected  title  and 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  expressed  his  purpose 
to  suggest  to  Congress  at  the  coming  session  the  passage  of  an  act  to  define  the 
duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  office  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
thereby  removing  the  office  from  the  crippling  influence  of  the  spoils  system,  and 
securing  men  of  the  highest  educational  ability.  Such  a  law  would  tend  to  place 
the  Indian  schools  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  land.  The  salary  of  this  office  should  be  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  We  regret  that  it  has  been  recently  reduced  to  a  point  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

The  severalty  law,  and  other  reforms  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
are  effective  chiefly  as  they  are  executed  by  fit  men.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  this  juncture  that  Indian  and  allotting  agents  be  men  of  stanch  integrity  and 
high  character.  Their  tenure  of  office  should  not  be  subject  to  political  changes. 
We  therefore  urge,  in  order  that  the  best  men  possible  be  secured,  that  larger  sala- 
ries be  paid,  and  that  the  administration  select  these  agents,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  civil-service  law,  for  their  fitness  only. 

We  further  respectfully  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  extend  by  Execu- 
tive order  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  law  to  the  positions  of  disciplinarian, 
assistant  matron,  farmer,  and  industrial  teacher,  in  the  Indian  service;  also,  that 
agents'  clerks  and  those  of  bonded  superintendents  of  schools  should  be  selected  by 
the  agents  and  superintendents  themselves. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  needs  of  Alaska.  This  part  of  our  country  is 
peculiarly  endangered  from,  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the 
Indians.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government  will  appropriate  a  larger  sum  for 
the  enforcement  of  law.  A  further  appropriation  is  also  essential  to  provide  the 
natives  with  reindeer.  We  also  urge  larger  appropriations  for  schools,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  advantage  of  appropriations  for  agricultural  stations  be  extended  to 
Alaska  as  to  the  other  Territories. 

Indian  matters  are  now  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  operation  of  the  severalty 
law  is  steadily  breaking  up  the  reservation  system  and  scattering  Indians  on  indi- 
vidual holdings.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming  citizens,  with  local  rights  and 
duties.  In  view  of  these  facts  some  of  the  Indian  agencies  should  now  be  discon- 
tinued, the  district-school  system  should  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  a  distinct  department  of  Govern- 
ment, may  well  be  abolished,  and  the  education  of  the  Indian  be  placed  where  it 
naturally  belongs  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  until  it  shall  ulti- 
mately be  relegated  to  the  individual  States.  This  conference  unhesitatingly  disap- 
proves the  continuance  of  all  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian  schools 
for  the  Indians,  and  it  rejoices  that  several  denominations  have  withdrawn  their 
requests  for  such  appropriations:  and  it  earnestly  expresses  the  hope  that  all  other 
religious  bodies  now  receiving  aid  will  follow  this  example,  and  so  affirm  the  dis- 
tinctively American  principle  of  separation  between  church  and  state.  We  strongly 
urge  the  religious  denominations  of  this  country  thus  released  from  the  demands  of 
the  secular  education  of  Indian  youth  to  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinctively 
religious  and  moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

To  recapitulate,  we  ask : 

(1)  That  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  persuaded  to  accept 
a  Territorial  government. 

(2)  That  the  laws  be  modified  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  Indians  to  sell  or  lease 
their  lands  only  by  permission  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court. 

(3)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  work  and  markets  be  provided  for  Indians  by  organ- 
izations and  individuals,  and  that  rations  and  annuities  be  stopped  as  rapidly  as  a 
proper  equivalent  is  provided. 
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(4)  That  provision  be  made  by  law  for  meeting,  from  Indian  funds,  the  expenses 
of  local  improvements  and  taxes  which  would  naturally  fall  on  Indians  now  made 
untaxable  by  law. 

(5)  That  the  duties,  powers,  and  duration  of  office  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  be  denned  by  law,  and  his  salary  be  made  adequate. 

(6)  That  the  spirit  of  the  civil-service  reform  should  be  applied  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Indian  agents  as  well  as  other  officials. 

(7)  That  larger  appropriations  be  made  to  enforce  law  in  Alaska,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide reindeer  for  the  natives. 

(8)  That  the  work  of  transition  be  expedited  by  discontinuing  some  of  the  Indian 
agencies  and  introducing  the  district-school  system  among  the  Indians ;  while  we 
look  forward  to  the  eventual  abolition  of  the'liidian  Bureau  and  the  relegation  of 
Indian  schools  to  the  care  of  the  individual  States. 

(9)  That  all  religious  bodies  now  receiving  Government  aid  for  contract  schools 
follow  the  example  of  other  denominations  in  withdrawing  their  request  for  such  aid 

(10)  That  the  religious  bodies  redouble  their  efforts  in  distinctively  religious  and 
moral  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  on  motion  of  Judge  Arnoux,  it  was  voted  that 
the  chair  should  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the  platform,  and  call  his  attention  to  its  several 
features. 

The  committee  was  afterwards  appointed  as  follows:  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Dr.  Lucien  Warner,  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter. 

The  committee  on  changes  in  Indian  laws  was  appointed  as  follows:  Austin 
Abbott,  Justice  William  Strong,  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 
and  Judge  Arnoux. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  and  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of 
Boston,  should  constitute  a  publication  committee. 

The  business  committee  announced  that  Miss  Kate  Foote,  of  Washington,  would 
speak. 

Miss  KATE  FOOTE.  We  are  about  three  hundred  guests  in  the  hotel  this  week,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  invited  here  by  Mr.  Smiley.  We  all  feel  a  deep  sense  of  the 
favors  extended  to  us,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  the  business  committee  to  draw 
up  a  resolution  which  should  be  hard  and  soft,  long  and  short,  which  should  have 
no  flattery  in  it,  and  yet  should  express  the  feelings  of  three  hundred  people  for  the 
time  we  are  here.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  that.  You  will  remark  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  solid  little  chunk  in  the  middle,  and  I  have  to  make  remarks  before  it  and 
after  it,  and  then  our  president  will  read  the  resolution  for  your  action. 

"The  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  comes  to  its  close — golden,  glowing,  glorious  in 
the  matter  of  weather,  of  open  fires,  and  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smiley.  We  can  not  include  the  clerk  of  the  weather  in  our  vote  of  thanks,  because 
his  office  is  beyond  our  reach ;  but  we  can  think  of  him  with  gratitude  as  we  remem- 
ber how  the  clouds  rolled  away  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  we  were  able  to  see 
how  Mr.  Smiley  holds  an  elevated  position  in  the  world,  and  likes  to  draw  others  up 
to  the  same  plane  with  himself.  Therefore 

"Resolved,  That  we  desire,  as  we  think  of  the  hospitality  that  has  been  given  us, 
to  thank  our  host  and  hostess — to  say  how  comfortable  we  have  been  made,  and  that 
we  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  we  have  been  ministered  to,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  so  that  we  go  away  full'  fed  both  in  our  inner  and  outer  man." 

Is  that  a  sufficiently  bald,  unfulsome  statement  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
entertained  like  princes,  and  that  the  only  thing  we  have  listened  to  with  sorrow  is 
that  Mr.  Smiley  was  obliged  by  vote,  in  the  early  days  of  the  conference,  to  limit 
the  meeting  to  three  days,  instead  of  giving  it  the  week  he  desired? 

The  resolution  was  seconded  in  a  witty  speech  by  Mr.  W.  H.  McElroy,  of  New 
York,  who  expressed  the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  conference 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley. 

Dr.  CUYLER.  Mohonk  is  an  irresistible  magnetic  mountain.  It  is  a  very  favorite 
resort  with  me,  and  I  do  love  that  man  (Mr.  Smiley)  as  if  I  were  his  very  twin 
brother.  And  it  is  sweet  and  delightful  to  have  two  or  three  days  of  fellowship  with 
the  choice  spirits  that  gather  round  this  council  board.  "Many  are  called,  few  are 
choice ; "  that  is  the  right  reading  of  that  passage.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  our  land 
there  are  any  more  thoroughly  unselfish  hearts  than  throb  together  here  right 
around  this  table.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  gather  here  simply  as  the  executors  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  act  in  reference  to  that  legacy  which  he  has  committed  to 
you,  of  those  far-away,  vanishing  children  of  his  out  yonder  on  the  plains  and 

Erairies.     The  Indian  gives  you  no  retainer.     No  Indian  voice  has  ever  yet  been 
eard  in  the  halls l  of  Congress,  and  the  political  bearing  of  the  Indian  vote  weighs 

1  In  this  short  address  I  say  that  "no  Indian  voice  has  been  heard  in  Congress."  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
Kansas,  had  an  Indian  mother;  but  his  father  was  a  white  man.  So  he  is  not  really  an  Indian,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.— T.  L.  C. 
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less  than  nothing.  Yet  here  you  come,  beloved  ones,  year  after  year,  just  to  put  up 
a  lightning-rod  towards  heaven,  to  avert  the  righteous  vengeance  of  Almighty  God 
for  the  wrongs  and  humiliations  and  outrages  exercised  on  his  children.  That  is 
what  calls  you  here.  And  the  reward  comes  from  Him  who  saith,  "Inasmuch  as  you 
do  it  to  these  my  poor,  tawny-faced  children,  you  do  it  unto  iue.;'  And  so,  beloved 
friends,  in  God's  name  I  bless  you  with  such  benediction  as  I  can  give  you. 

Seventy-eight  years  ago,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  my  father  helped  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  funeral  of  Skenandoa,  a  famous  Oneida  chief,  who  was  known  as  the 
"white  man's  friend."  The  boot  was  on  the  other  leg  then.  It  was  the  white  man 
that  needed  the  Indian  as  his  friend;  and  it  was  old  Skenandoa  who  uttered  that 
exquisite  bit  of  eloquence  by  the  council  fire  when  he  said,  "I  am  an  aged  hemlock. 
The  winds  of  nearly  a  hundred  winters  have  whistled  through  my  branches,  and  I 
am  dead  at  the  top."  My  native  county  of  Cayuga  contains  the  only  monument 
ever  reared  on  American  soil  to  an  Indian.1  In.  that  cemetery  of  Auburn,  a  few 
yards  from  the  grave  of  William  H.  Seward,  is  a  tablet  on  a  monument,  "Who 
mourns  for  Logan?"  Not  one.  My  native  county  has  erected  a  solid  obelisk  in 
memory  of  the  man  who  was  also  "the  white  man's  friend." 

As  I  look  at  these  blessed  white  heads  and  at  that  grand  old  Senator  to  whom  the 


old  Father  Taylor  did  when  he  was  brought  near  heaven,  and  was  worrying  a  little 
on  his  dying  bed,  and  some  one  said  to  him,  "Don't  you  be  worried;  you  will  soon 
be  among  the  angels."  "What  do  I  care  for  that?"  said  the  old  man,  "I  would  a 
great  deal  rather  be  here  among  folks."  And  so,  good  friends,  let  us  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  go  there.  It  is  good  to  stay  down  here  among  folks,  such  folks  as  our 
beloved  brother  Smiley  welcomes  with  his  great  heart  to  his  hospitable  hearthstone 
year  after  year.  So  let  our  hearts  throb  together  as  we  say  good  night. 

Miss  Foote's  resolution  was  then  unanimously  passed, 

Mr.  A.  K.  SMILEY.  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kind  words,  but  especially 
do  I  thank  you  for  coming  here.  I  hope  that  you  may  come  year  after  year  until  this 
whole  Indian  question  is  settled,  until  all  the  Indians  have  their  full  rights,  as  we 
have.  I  propose  to  keep  up  these  conferences  so  long  as  I  live,  and,  if  I  am  taken 
away,  they  will  be  continued  after  me  until  the  Indians  are  put  on  a  firm,  solid  basis. 

Sometimes  I  take  command  of  this  house,  and  I  propose  to  do  it  now.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  who  has  so  successfully  presided  over  you  is  entitled  to  our  warmest 
thanks,  and  also  that  business  committee  who  have  kept  at  work  so  many  hours  to 
make  this  conference  a  success  is  also  entitled  to  thanks,  to  our  gratitude.  I  would 
move,  therefore,  that  the  thanks  of  the  conference  be  given  to  the  president,  to  the 
business  committee,  and  to  the  secretaries. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McAr,thur  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  president  acknowledged  the  courtesy  in  a  few  words,  and  the  evening's  exer- 
cises were  closed  by  the  recitation  by  Miss  EdnaDeaii  Proctor  of  a  poem  called  The 
Captive's  Hymn,  written  by  herself  upon  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  French  war,  about  1764. 

The  conference  adjourned  sine  die,  after  the  singing  of  "  God  be  with  us  till  we 
meet  again,"  and  the  benediction. 

lWith  reference  to  monuments  to  Indians  the  editor  has  collected  the  following  facts: 

On  the  council-house  grounds  at  Glen  Iris  there  is  a  monument  to  Mary  Jemison,  a  white  woman, 
who  was  captured  by  the  Indians  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  adopted  by  them.  She  was  twice 
married,  each  time  to  an  Indian  chief.  Her  home  was  on  the  Gardeau  Reservation,  a  tract  of  17,927 
acres,  which  was  deeded  to  her  by  the  Indians  in  1797. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Logan  (Tah-goh-jnte)  in  the  cemetery  at  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  K".  Y., 
a  plain,  pyramidal  shaft  of  rough  stone. 

In  1891  a  monument  was  erected  to  Red  Jacket  (So-go-ya-wat-ha)  at  Canoga,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
which  is  claimad  to  be  his  birthplace.  A  monument  was  also  recently  erected  to  Red  Jacket  in 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  about  which  lie  his  remains  and  those  of  five  other  Indian  chiefs. 
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